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cannot  too  loudly  protest  against  the  artifice  con- 
*  ’  cealed  under  the  expression,  ‘  the  faith  of  the  apostolic 
church by  help  of  which  it  is  virtually  inculcated  that  whatever 
the  church  believed  in  the  fourth  century,  was  also  believed  in  the 
first,  because  of  the  title  ‘apostolic.*  We  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ^^rievons  signs  of  want  of  candour  in  the  new  Oxford  party, 
that  they  pertinaciously  insist  on  calling  the  Fathers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  witnesses  to  facts  which  they  never  saw,  as 
though  they  could  ‘  depose  *  and  give  ‘  testimony,’  concerning 
apostolic  days.  That  little  or  no  deviation  of  faith  and  opinion 
took  place  in  three  centuries,  is  possible;  but  certainly  needs prwtf; 
yet  these  divines  uniformly  decline  the  attempt  to  prove  it.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  assert  or  take  it  for  granted,  so  often,  in  so  many 
forms,  and  with  a  tone  of  such  assurance,  as  to  lead  the  ignorant 
to  suppose  it  is  undenied  and  undeniable.  They  are  for  putting 
out  one  of  the  ‘eyes  of  history,*  as  chronology  has  been  called,  by 
mixing  the  first  four  centuries  together,  and  assuredly  turn  the 
whole  study  into  an  ignis  fatuns, 

X  arious  considerations  are  of  importance  for  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  causes  of  change  in  the  ancient  church.  Her  situa¬ 
tion  had  numerous  peculiarities  to  which  there  has  been  no 
parallel  in  after  times ;  and  before  we  make  any  remarks  in  detail 
on  the  translation  of  ‘  Eusebius’s  History,’  which  we  are  under¬ 
taking  to  review,  it  may  be  useful  to  dwell  on  the  principal  of 
these. 

!•  From  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  earliest  testimony 
home  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  oral.  'I’he 
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mass  of  mankind,  out  of  whom,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  church  was  to  be  taken,  could  be  addressed  only 
by  tlie  liviiijjf  voice,  and  could  not  have  appreciated  mere  written 
documents.  Presently,  indeed,  the  apostles  committed  to  writing 
either  narratives  of  the  Lord’s  life,  or  letters  to  remind  and  in¬ 
struct  the  churches,  as  the  case  demanded.  Yet  there  was  still 
need  of  oral  testimony,  to  assure  simple  and  unlettered  men  of  the 
j^enuineness  of  the  apostolic  writing,  and  the  amount  of  authority 
to  be  attached  to  such  as  were  sjiid  to  be  the  work  of  companions 
of  the  apostles.  The  art  of  criticism  was  but  little  known  at  all ; 
the  vul^r  were  unable  to  trust  the  decisions  of  the  learned  formed 
upon  mere  internal  evidence :  and  it  was  evidently  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
many,  rather  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the  few’.  In  the  first 
insUince,  therefore,  the  great  point  aimed  at,  w'as,  to  reudn  a  tra¬ 
ditional  testimony  both  to  the  hooks  that  were  to  be  considered 
apostolic,  and  to  the  primitive  doctrines,  wdiich  involved  a  sound 
interpretation  of  all  that  was  obscure  in  the  books.  The  eflfect, 
however,  in  the  course  of  generations,  was  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  reliance  on  the  mere  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  understjuuling  of  the  saints  to  the  dictum  of  the  bishop. 
Just  ns  though  the  church  had  still  been  in  her  infancy,  and  as 
tliough  the  spirit  had  not  yet  been  given,  judgment  was  merged 
in  mere  memory,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  discerning  good 
and  evil  wiis  to  a  great  extent  superseded  and  repressed.  Yet 
this  had  not  been  the  state  of  things,  even  under  the  a}>ostolic 
teaching,  w  ho  appealed  to  the  reason  and  to  the  conscience,  to  the 
spiritual  understiinding  and  good  sense  of  their  hearers,  and  wdth 
w’hom  the  use  of  a  purely  dogmatic  style  was  comparatively  rare 
and  of  limited  application. 

2.  Out  of  these  circumstonces  instantly  rose  in  all  the  churches 
the  ambition  of  tracing  their  origin  to  some  apostle.  A  church 
which  could  not  allege  such  parentage,  seemed  to  shine  as  it 
were  with  borrow^ed  light,  and  to  he  able  to  give  no  independent 
testimony  to  apostolic  doctrine.  The  importance  of  being  able 
to  trace  the  succession  of  their  bishops  up  to  him  wdio  w'as  first 
appointed  immediately  by  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John,  may  have  been 
overrated,  yet  was  undoubtedly  real :  and  churches  founded  by 
Jewish  teacliers  might  find  room  for  their  willing  credulity,  in  the 
similarity  of  their  founder’s  name  to  that  of  some  apostle.  A 
Gentile  wdio  heard  that  his  church  w^as  first  formed  by  the 
preaching  of  Judas  or  James,  or  8imon,  or  John,  or  Matthew, 
or  Thomas,  w’ould  instantly  imagine  that  these  were  the  apostles* 


•  hi^biiis  (vii,  25),  represents  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  saving :  *  1 
of  opinion  there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with  John  the  apostle,  who 
k'r  their  love  and  admiration  and  emulation  of  him,  and  their  desire  at  the 
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so  called;  being  little  aware  how  common  the  luunos  were  among 
the  Jews.  That  such  mistakes  were  sometimes  made,  we  have 
fhll  proof ;  and  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  they  w'ere  not 
pnfirequent.  The  Spanish  churches  to  this  day  devoutly  believe, 
that  their  founder  was  James  the  Just^  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusii- 
lem  (ami  represent  him  also  as  fighting  with  them  on  horseback 
against  the  Moors) ;  of  which  story,  so  widely  spread  and  tena- 
aously  held,  a  possible  solution  is,  tluit  a  person  named  James 
(Jacob)  really  liad  an  important  share  in  the  evanjjelizing  of 
Spain.  A  Liatin  inscription  on  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber, 
Semoni  Sanco,  Deo  Fidio,  erected  to  a  Sabine  deity,  was 
mistaken  by  Justin  Martyr  (a  Greek,  little  versed  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quities)  for  a  proof  that  Simon  Magus  had  come  to  Rome  to  play 
off  his  old  tricks  of  sorcery,  and  hiy  claim  to  divine  honours,  in  ojW 
position  to  Christ ;  and  this  simple  notion  w’as  handed  down  after 
him  as  indisputable  fact,  by  Iremeus,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and 
others.  The  same  Eusebius  relates  (i.  13),  that  ‘Thomas,  one 
‘  of  the  twelve  apostles,  by  a  divine  impulse,  sent  Thaddjeus,  tvho 
*iras  a/so  one  of  the  seventy  disciples^  to  Edessa,  as  a  herald  and 
‘evangelist  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ.*  Rut  in  the  siime  chapter 
he  gives  another  version  of  the  same  story,  translated  by  him 
‘  literally  from  the  original  Syriac,  preserved  in  the  public  records 
‘of  the  city  of  E<iessa,*  as  follows.  ‘  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
‘  Jiahis,  who  is  also  called  Thomas^  sent  Thaddieus,*  the  ajMstle^ 
‘  im  of  the  seventy;  &c.  &c.*  Whatever  explanation  be  adopted, 
the  passage  shows  at  least  w’hat  strange  errors  may  have  been 
founded  on  the  earliest  ‘public  records’  concerning  the  first 
founders  of  churches.  A  like  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  two 
Johns  at  Ephesus;  John  the  apostle;  and  John  the  elder; 
who  are  clearly  distinguished  by  Papias  (Eusebius  iii.  39), 
and  of  whom  the  latter  is  believed  by  many,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  be  intended  by 
its  superscription  ‘  John  the  theologian.’  The  Christian  w'orld  at 
kirge,  however,  no  sooner  heard  of  an  inspired  writing  by  John, 
tlian  they  naturally  assumed  it  to  be  by  the  apostle  John.  Just  so, 
Irenaeus  suites,  tiiat  Papias  wjis  a  hearer  of  John  the  apostle; 
whereas  Eusebius  shows  by  Papias*  ow^n  w'ords,  that  this  W’as 
a  misUike ;  and  that  Papias  did  not  lay  claim  to  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  any  of  the  apostles ;  but  had  really  heard  John  the  pres** 
byter.  Again,  because,  Peter  speaks  in  his  first  epistle  con¬ 
cerning  ‘his  son  Marcus,*  it  was  insUintly  imagined  that  this 

«unc  time,  like  liim,  to  bo  belovinl  of  tbe  Tionl,  adoptoil  tbe  same  cpilliel  ; 
jn9t  an  tre  find  the  name  of  Paul  and  of  peter  to  fte  adopfetl  by  many  amony 
the  faithful'  The  custom  of  takinp^  a  new  name  at  baptism  was  probably 
coeval  with  apostolic  preaehinnr ;  so  that  even  (lentiles  in  the  earliest  ti?nes 
may  have  home  a|)ostolic  names.  ‘  /  ’ 

*  In  ii.  24,  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  ‘  ajmtle  and  evangelist  Mark.’ 
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Marcus  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  ;  and  autlior  of  the  second 
gospel :  and  on  this  basis  appears  to  liave  been  founded  the  ini- 
pronable  idea,  that  that  gospel  was*  superintended  by  the  apostle 
l\*ter.  We  call  it  improbable ;  because  Beter  was  the  apostle  of 
the  circumcision  ;  but  Alark’s  gospel  was  written  in  Greek,  and,  ;ts 
all  allow,  for  tlie  Gentiles.  As  regards  the  mention  by  Peter  of 
his  son  Marcus,  we  have  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  meant 
his  real  son  by  nature ;  for  tlie  verse  should  probably  be  explained  : 

‘  My  wife  at  Babylon,  and  our  son  Marcus,  send  greeting.*  We 
know  from  Paul’s  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Peter  did 
tiike  his  wife  about  with  him ;  and  in  this  passage,  we  find  his 
wife  and  son  settled  at  Babylon,  then  still  a  city  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Here  and  in  the  country  around,  there  dwelt  a  vast 
multitude  of  Jews,  among  whom  it  is  most  ])rol)al)le  that  Peter’s 
mission  lay,  in  the  whole  latter  period  of  his  life.  He  calls  his 
wife  (TvvtKXfKriiy  as  ‘heir  together  with  him  of  the  grace  of  life,’ 
instead  of  simply  (rorvo/Ltoc,  his  ‘  partner.* 

But  this  leads  us  to  mention  (although  it  is  rather  a  digression), 
the  too  easily  received  tradition  of  Peter’s  preaching  at  Corinth 
and  at  Rome,  and  his  death  by  crucifixion  in  the  latter  city. 
This  tide,  jus  so  many  others,  grew’  with  time.  Pirst,  Clement  oi 
Rome,  writing  with  much  detidl  about  Paul’s  labours,  says  only 
summarily  concerning  Peter,  that  he  ‘  bore  not  one  or  two,  but 
‘  many  labours,  so  havimj  (jive n  his  testimony;^  (oCro)  fiaf)Tvp{i(T(i^‘) 
words  which  admitted  of  being  translated  at  least  in  the  next 
genenition,  that  I’eter  so  suffered  martyrdom  :  but  concerning  the 
place  or  mode,  he  says  nothing.  With  Peter’s  labours  in  Cireece 
or  Rome,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  been  w  holly  iinac(piainted : 
but  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  uses  w’ords  w  hich  might  he 
misinterpreted  to  allude  to  them.  ‘  I  do  not,’  says  he,  ‘  command 
‘(?cnTttfT(To;i«i)  you,  as  though  1  were  a  Peter  or  a  Paul:  they 
‘  were  apostles,  but  I  am  the  least  cf  idl  men ;’  which  words 
Winston  has  actually  rendered:  ‘  I  do  not  make  const  it  utnms  for 
‘you,  jis  IVter  and  Paul  have  done  ;*  to  favor  the  genuineness  of 
the  (so  called)  apostolic  constitutions.  A  careless  reader  might 
honestly  infer  that  !^ud  and  Peter  had  been  bishops  of  Romo. 
IRit  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  plainly  asserts  in  Eusebius  (ii.  2.5),  that  Paul  and  Peter 
joint  founders  oi  the  churches  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome,  and 
that  after  teaching  in  Italy,  in  like  manner  together^  they 

•  In  Eust  b.  iii.  .‘10,  Papias,  from  wlioni  the  tnulition  primitively  came,  says, 
that  John,  the  prt'^hyler,  useil  to  say,  that  Mark  was  Peter’s  iidvrprvte.r^  aim 
wmic  under  Peter’s  intitrnvt'um.  Yet  Peter  could  himself  write  0 reek  sufli- 
ciently  well.  Possibly  the  foundation  of  the  story  is,  that  Peter  used  his  son 
as  his  Hiiuinucnsis  on  various  occasii)ns. 

t  ofi6<rf  titalavTtQ — We  hope  that  it  is  not  from  a  wish  to  cover  this 

difficulty,  that  our  translator  has  omitted  the  emphatic  wordo/xoof.  ‘  Ha'iniT 
iu  like  manner  taught  in  ludv,’  is  his  version,  ‘  they  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  same  tiimV — p.  Otl. 
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sufferiMi  inartynlom  at  the  same  neriod.  Yet  tliis  we  know  to 
he  positively  untrue.  Peter  may  nave  taiij^ht  at  Corinth  and  at 
Rome ;  but  certainly  not  until  the  churches  were  founded  in 
both  places ;  while  it  is  improbable  that  Paul  could  at  all  have 
preached  in  Italy  tvith  Peter,  whose  sphere  of  workinij^  vrus  so 
remote.  Moreover  if  Peter  had  ever  preached  in  Italy  and  in 
Rome,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable,  that  no  more  should  be 
stated  of  the  details  than  one  which  is  false,  that  ‘  he  and  Paul 
together  founded^  the  church  there.  Meanwhile,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  false  notion  of  Peter’s  assisting  Paul  in  founding  the 
church  of  Corinth  might  easily  arise  out  of  a  misapprehension  of 
passjiges  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  as,  ‘  some  of  you 
‘sjiy,  I  am  of  Paul;  and  I  of  Apollos;  m\d  I  of  Cephas,*  Wc 
may  add,  that  it  is  stated  in  Ignatius’s  epistles  to  the  Magnesians, 
that  ‘  in  Antioch  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  while 
^  Paul  a?id  Peter  were  founding  the  church  there;'  though  we 
must  judge  from  the  narrative  of  Luke,*  that  Peter  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it :  also,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  was  certainly  founded 
by  Jewish  Christians,  before  the  arriviil  of  Paul,  and  probably 
before  there  was  any  preaching  to  the  uncircumcision  ;  the  error 
might  be  the  more  easily  propagated,  that  the  church  was  founded 
by  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  legend.  Simon  Magus  having  been 
transported  to  Hornet  by  Justin  Martyr’s  mistake,  of  course,  it  was 
requisite  to  carry  thither  to  oppose  him  the  same  apostle  as  had 
rebuked  his  impiety  at  Samaria.  But  the  fiction  is  here  detected 
by  the  time  assigned ;  viz.,  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  at 
which  time  it  is  clear  that  Peter  did  not  visit  Rome.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  stupidity  of  the  story,  and  want  of  detail,  in  Eusebius, 
makes  us  doubt  whether  the  title  Legend  is  not  too  dignified 
for  it 

'  Such  was  the  wickedness  of  which  that  malignant  power,  the 
enemy  of  all  good,  and  the  waylayer  of  human  salvation,  constituted 
‘Simon  the  father  and  author  at  this  time,  as  if  with  a  view  to  make 
him  a  great  and  powerful  antagonist  to  the  divine  purpiises  of  our 
‘Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Nevertheless,  that  divine  and  celestial  grace 
which  co-oj)erate8  with  its  servants,  by  their  ajjpearance  and  presence 
soon  extinguished  the  flame  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  wicked 
one,  humbling  and  casting  down  through  them,  ‘  every  height  that  ele¬ 
vated  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God.’  Wherefore,  neither  the 


•  Eusebius  likewise  (iii.  30)  deduces  tlie  bishops  of  Antioch  from  Peter, 
t  On  the  words  in  Acts  viii.  10,  ‘This  man  is  the  great  |>owerof  God,’  was 
founded  the  story,  transmitted  by  Origen,  that  after  Simon  had  been  re¬ 
buked  by  Peter,  lie  beeame  a  blasphemous  apostate,  assuming  to  himself  the 
title,  the  ftujtremv.  jwtiTr  of  God, 
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tniiiKpiracy  of  Simon,  nor  that  of  any  other  one  then  existing?,  ^vas  able 
to  effect  any  thin*:  against  tluKse  a]»ost(»lic  times.  For  the  declaration  of 
the  truth  |Mrevailed  and  overpowered  idl,  luid  the  divine  word  itik*lf, 
now  shining  from  heaven  ujM»n  men,  and  flourishing  ujMm  earth,  juid 
dwelling  with  his  ajMistles,  prevailed  and  overjanvered  every  opjKwitiim. 
Iiiiiiiediately  tlie  aforesaid  impostor,  being  smitten  as  to  his  mental  eye 
hy  a  divine  and  supernaturiu  brilliancy,  as  when  on  a  former  occasion 
in  Judea  he  was  convicted  of  his  wickedness  by  the  apostle  Peter, 
undert(H>k  a  great  journey  from  the  east  across  the  sea,  and  Hed  to  the 
west,  thinking  that  this  mis  the  only  way  for  him  to  live  according  to 
his  mind.  Entering  the  city  of  Rome,  by  the  ctK<»|)eration  of  that 
malignant  spirit  which  had  fixed  its  seat  there,  his  attempts  were  mm 
so  far  successful,  as  to  be  honoured  as  a  god,  with  tlie  erection  of  a 
statue  hy  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  4'his,  however,  did  not  con. 
tinue  long ;  for  immediately  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  by  the 
benign  and  gnicions  providence  of  (rod,  Peter,  that  ])owerful  and 
great  apostle,  who  by  his  courage  tiH>k  the  lead  of  all  the  rest,  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  Home  agiiinst  this  ]K‘st  of  mankind.  He,  like  a  noble  com¬ 
mander  of  (i(m1,  fortified  with  divine  armour,  laire  the  precious  iner- 
ebnndise  of  the  revealed  light  from  the  east  to  those  in  the  west, 
annoiuicing  the  light  itself  and  salutary  doctrine  of  the  soul,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  kingdom  t»f  (hal. — pp.  41),  50. 

I'inally,  from  the  time  of  the  Homan  presbyter  Ccaius,  who  was 
‘l)orii  when  Zepbyrimis*  was  bishop  of  Rome,’  they  used  to  show 
the  toml)s  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Romo  ;  and  in  the  next  centurv 
it  was  taught  that  l\*ter  wjis  crucified  with  his  bead  downward, 
'rbe  first  tnices  of  this  are  found  in  Origen,  as  quoted  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  iii.  1.  Origen  manifesriy  liad  no  sources  of  information 
beyond  what  we  have;  for  when  recording  the  labors  of  the 
various  apostles,  he  liarely  states,  (besides  his  death  at  Rome), 
that  ‘  Peter  preaehed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Rithyniii,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  and  Asi;i,  to  the  dews  scattered  abroad;’  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  drawn  frmn  Peter’s  first  epistle,  although  an  unjustifi¬ 
able  inference. 

If  these  particulars  are  tedious,  they  are  far  from  unimportiint, 
as  showing  how  uncertain  are  the  traditions  concerning  even  the 
chief  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  how  easy  was  the  growth  of  any 
notion  which  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  churches  of  (ireece  and 
Rome.  It  wits,  however,  the  reverence  paid  to  the  c/7// churches, as 
anostolically'  founded,  and  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  country 
ehurches  (which  were  generally  colonies  from  the  former),  that 
be^in  the  principle  of  having  one  church  dominant  over  another, 
and  the  city  bislio])  a  dioct‘san  over  the  country  bishojis,  who  held 
a  place  j»roportionate  to  that  of  an  English  rector.  Tins  rela- 
tiun>hip  w;is  |)rimitively  one  of  goinl  will  and  mutual  benefit;  but 
the  precedent  gradually  hardened  itself  into  a  rigid  and  imniove- 

riio  coimnon  tablets  make  Zephyrimis;  die,  a.  d.  217. 
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able  shape,  and  the  meetings  of  the  town  and  country  bishops  set 
the  pattern  wliicli  was  soon  copied  on  a  larger  scale. 

3.  Very  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  three  first  centuries 
after  tlie  death  of  Christ,  is  the  fact ;  that  it  was  tlie  period  of 
progress  from  variety  towards  uniformity,  from  small  and  inde¬ 
pendent  republics  towards  aristocracy  and  monarchy  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  a  state  of  things  quite  analogous  with  the  growth 
of  kingdoms  in  modern  Europe.  The  successive  amalgamations 
of  small  powers  gradually  induced  despotic  monarchy,  where 
a  state  bordering  on  equality  had  before  existed.  At  tlie  same 
time  various  constitutional  maxims  grew  up,  which  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  law  yers  and  by  tlie  craft  of  statesmen,  were  wrought  into 
a  fixed  system,  forming  the  basis  of  internal  jurisprudence.  Just 
such  was  tlie  change  which  the  ClirisUan  church  underw’ent; 
the  liberty  of  the  several  communities  being  subjected  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  synods,  and  ultimately  to  Archbishops  and  Patriarchs,  if 
not  to  a  Pope  or  Emperor.  The  principles  of  discipline  were 
gradually  formed  upon  precedents  of  past  time,  into  a  systematic 
code,  of  which  the  ‘  apostolical  canons  ’  (so  called)  is  a  very 
ancient  digest.  This  singular  book  is  considered  to  have  attained 
an  adult  state  early  in  the  third  century.  It  doubtless  tended  yet 
more  and  more  to  give  compactness  and  uniformity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  Cliristian  body,  and  prepared  the  church  to  as¬ 
sume  the  position  of  a  kimjdom  of  this  world. 

But  the  progress  tow^ards  outward  unity  was  stopped  by  the 
same  cause  w  hich  so  often  arrests  the  growth  of  other  kingdoms, — 
diversity  of  language.  The  Roman  empire  recognised  wdthin 
itselt  four  diflferent  languages,  as  the  vehicles  of  civilized  reason 
and  medium  of  public  business;  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian, 
and  the  Egyptian  tongues :  and,  accordingly,  it  proved  impossible 
to  form  the  churches  into  less  than  four  different  governments. 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  the  re¬ 
spective  seats  of  the  four  patriarchs  wdio  at  lengtli  appear  like  in¬ 
dependent  monarchs.  Tlie  Armenian  church,  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Roman  power,  equally  found  its  limits  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  people.  Of  other  more  eastern  churches  we  have 
little  historical  knowdedge ;  but  every  thing  tends  to  persuade  us 
that  in  those  ages  nothing  but  diversity  of  language  or  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles  to  physical  communication,  prevented  the  mass  of 
professors  from  coalescing  under  a  single  ecclesiastical  government. 
More  especially  after  the  introduction  of  w'ritten  liturgies ;  pro¬ 
ductions  which  more  than  any  thing  else  give  a  show  of  unity 
intelligible  to  the  most  unspiritual,  and  gratifying  to  those  who 
dread  the  development  of  individual  minus.  By  the  use  of  them, 
the  hesitation  of  the  ignorant,  the  anxieties  of  the  conscientious, 
the  fastidiousness  of  tlie  educated,  the  indolence  of  the  careless 
•uhI  formal,  find  themselves  most  happily  relieved ;  so  that  it  is 
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not  wonderful  that  the  churches  became  more  and  more  wedded 
to  forms  of  this  nature,  the  j^catcr  amon^  them  wius  the  mass  of 
zeal  without  knowledge,  of  literary  spirit  without  piety,  ami  of 
piety  with  a  renunciation  of  private  judi^ment.  Tliis,  we  conceive, 

IK  undeniable  fact ;  but  in  so  saying,  we  do  not  mean  to  prejudjre 
the  question  whether  liturgies  used  without  compulsion  or  exclu- 
sion  of  unpremeditated  prayer,  have  not  a  legitimate  and  real  ad¬ 
vantage. 

We  may  again  comjiare  this  order  of  progress,  to  the  course 
of  chiuige  by  which  numerous  dialects  are  moulded  into  one  or  a 
few  languages,  as  civiliziition  advances.  Many  primitive  idioms 
are  hereby  lost;  much  that  was  once  genuine  and  unimpeach- 
able  comes  to  be  considered  vulgar,  accidental  deviations  that  were 
at  first  justly  regarded  as  anomalous  and  UTong,  estidilish  them¬ 
selves  as  pure  and  elegjint  phraseology.  The  great  cities 
ileviate  most  of  all  from  the  original  tongue.  And  this  process  is 
carritni  on  so  silently  and  gradually,  that  no  one  is  aware  of  the 
changes  that  are  operating,  except  by  comparing  the  speech  ot’ 
the  living  with  the  works  of  the  dead.  Just  so  was  it  with  the 
early  Christian  church.  Doubtless  Origen  and  Dionysius  could 
use  the  works  of  the  dead  as  we  use  them,  and  in  proportion  as 
their  minds  were  free  from  bias  might  hereby  ascerUiiii,  whether 
the  church  iu  their  day  agreed  with  the  apostolic  doctrine ;  bat 
then  their  witness  would  be  the  witness  of  critics,  not  that  of  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  wa)ul(l  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
Micimelis  or  Ihdey.  Such  witness  of  theirs  is  liable  to  be  re¬ 
judged  by  us;  nor  are  they  to  be  treated  with  any  peculiar 
respect  on  the  ground  of  their  having  lived  1  (>()()  years  ago, 
except  w  hen  this  implies  a  better  know  ledge  of  languages  than  we 
can  atUiin,  or  access  to  imporUiiit  documents  which  we  have 
lost. 

1.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  early  ages  may  here  be  noticed, 
although  it  would  retpiire  a  volume  to  develop  the  character  and 
ertects  of  it: — the  amalgamation  of  Pagan  notions  with  the 
CJiristian  religion,  lloth  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
speculations  ot  philosophers,  gradually  won  a  place  for  themselves 
iu  the  received  ecclesijLstical  system.  In  the  first  tw'o  centuries, 
philosophy  played  a  subordinate  part  iu  the  catholic  church,  and 
rather  Irighteued  than  allured  sober  Christians  by  the  mon¬ 
strous  conceptions  introduced  by  the  Clnostics,  Valentinians,  and 
numerous  other  heretics  from  the  silly  legends  of  the  b^ist.  Ihc 
only  Christian  philosopher  of  that  age  who  attiiined  great  celebrity, 
is  Justin  the  martyr ;  and  as  an  apologist  to  the  emperor  in  be- 
halt  of  the  C'hristiaiis,  and  an  opponent  of  the  extravagance  ot 
heretics,  he  had  great  infiuence  in  recommending  to  his  brethren 
his  own  philosopliieal  views.  But  in  the  next  century,  the  tainous 
Alexandrian  sclimd  produced  Panta^uius,  Clement,  and  Origen,  by 
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whom  the  coneeptious  and  phraseology  of  the  stoics  and  later 
plntonists  were  triumphantly  eoinbined  with  Christian  theolojj^, 
not  to  />e  separated  until  the  Latest  times;  if  even  yet.  Thus  was 
Christianity  set  as  it  were  in  a  foreiofn  tyj>e ;  much  that  the 
Scriptures  left  indetinite,  was  now  defined;  principles  of  reasoninjjj 
and  interpretation  were  established,  often  j^reatly  at  variance  with 
sober  wisdom,  and  (what  these  philosophers  would  not  have  done) 
speculative  doubt  on  such  matters  was  branded  iis  irreli^ous  by 
the  multitude  who  submitted. 

'Hie  last  new  element  received  into  the  doctrinal  system  cjime 
from  the  school  of  Aujj^ustine  ;  but  thouj^h  it  has  largely  affected 
the  Reformed  churches,  it  never  ])ervaded  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
church.  Augustine  was  a  man  of  deep  devotion,  and  his  writings 
probably  have  done  much  service  to  experimental  religion.  In 
his  school  Eutlier  was  trained,  having  been  an  Augustine  friar. 
Calvin  upheld  the  s«ime  doctrines,  but  carried  them  yet  farther, 
in  the  Romish  church,  its  most  reformed  school,  that  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  was  modelled  wholly  u[)on  the  doctrines  of  Augustine. 
Vet  it  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute,  that  several  of  his  character¬ 
istic  doctrines  were  importations  from  Manicheeism,  of  which 
sect  he  had  been  a  zealous  follower  before  his  conversion. 

5.  We  apprehend  that  the  church  was  not  corrupted  so  much 
by  any  of  the  heresies  w  hich  caused  so  deep  alarm,  as  by  the  very 
reaction  which  took  place  from  the  dread  of  them.  The 
Gnostic  or  Docetic  tlieory  seemed  to  their  contemporaries  like 
a  monster  ready  to  devour  the  sim])le  sheep  of  Christ ;  but  what¬ 
ever  mischief  these  and  other  wild  systems  may  have  done,  wits 
probably  both  partial  and  transitory.  Rut  the  main  remedy, 
indeed  the  great  panacea,  for  all  such  evils,  was  that  which 
Ignatius  so  often  inculcates:  cleuve  to  your  bishop.  Hold  no 
eucharist  valid,  save  that  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  Respect 
no  ordination,  but  that  of  the  bishop.  Believe  in  no  baptism 
tor  the  remission  of  sins,  but  that  which  is  sanctioned  by 
tlie  bishoj).  Admit  no  doctrines,  but  those  approved  by  the 
bishop.  Acknowledge  no  Scri})tures  as  canonical,  but  what  are 
received  by  your  bisliop.  'riiese,  or  such  as  these,  were  the  per¬ 
petual  exhorUitions  of  good,  but  misjudging' men,  who  saw  the 
difiiculty  which  beset  ignorant  Christians  from  heretical  teachers, 
hut  had  not  learned  as  w'e  have,  by  cxperi(*nce^  the  opposite  evil 
ot  leaning  on  a  human  authority,  and  believing  him  for  his  office, 
J'uke.  The  former  danger  w'as  like  an  acute  distemper,  a  fever 
or  scorpion’s  sting;  the  latter  brought  on  atrophy  or  lethargy,  in  a 
failure  of  all  the  powers  of  life.  The  grand  apostacy  into  which 
.die  whole  of  Christendom  fell,  until  heathen  superstition  had  so 
infected  the  mass,  that  morals  were  both  in  practice  and  theory 
ns  bad,  as  the  creed  was  absurd ;  the  apostacy  in  which  w'cre  taught 
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‘  doctrines  of  demons,  by  the  hyiwcrisy  of  liars  who  bad  tlieir 
‘  own  conscience  sear^ was  not  brought  about  by  believing  the 
monstrous  fables  of  heretics  without  the  church,  but  by  listening 
too  uninquiringly  to  what  was  taught  within  the  church;  by 
renouncing  private  judgment,  and  by  trusting  to  official  decisions; 
ill  one  word,  by  overvaluing  the  effect  of  the  outward  ceremonies 
of  ordination,  baptism,  and  the  Lord’s  JSupper.  So  rapid  had  been 
the  progress  of  superstition,  that  already  in  the  third  century,  tliese 
three  ceremonies  had  established  for  themselves  a  lielief  in  their 
necessary  efficacy,  such  as  inevitably  drew  in  afterwards  the  mass 
of  false  religion  which  overspread  the  church  until  the  reformers 
disclaimed  this  fundamental  error.  Justification  by  faith  witiiout 
the  ceremonies  of  any  church,  is  the  sole  antagonist  of  popish 
despotism,  as,  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  of  Judaical  secUirianism.  And  those  who  would 
clear  off  what  they  call  the  rubbish  of  llomanism,  while  tliey  dili¬ 
gently  inculcate  the  efficacy  of  Romish  ordination,  are  lopping 
the  twigs  while  they  water  the  root. 

6.  But  the  great  success  which  attended  the  efforts  at  consoli¬ 
dating  the  Christian  church  within  the  Roman  empire  into  an 
organized  body  under  the  central  power  of  episcopal  synods; 
joined  to  the  wealth  which  it  began  to  manifest,  and  the  groat 
|H)l!tical  importance  which  it  assumed ;  gave  rise  to  new  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Its  history,  wdiich  still  fill  us  with  surprise.  They 
had  become  the  object  of  deliberate  and  intense  hatred  to  their 
heathen  neighbours ;  a  hatred  almost  without  parallel,  and  per- 
ft*etly  amazing.  We  know  that  it  is  usual  to  pass  this  over  as  a 
thing  of  course,  by  representing  it  as  the  ‘  natural  hatred  of  the 
^  human  heart  to  Christ,*  and  stigmatising  every  persecutor  ot 
tlie  church  as  actuated  by  simple  ‘enmity  to  God.*  But,  w^e  ap¬ 
prehend,  the  facts  will  not  allow  of  this  ready  solution.  Neither 
Gallio,  nor  Felix,  nor  Festus,  nor  any  other  Roman  officer, 
showed  such  a  temper  towards  Raul  and  his  doctrine ;  yet  when 
the  gospel  was  pure  in  its  fountain-head,  it  ought  most  to  have 
drawn  out  the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart.  When  the  church 
was  purest,  no  fixed  hatred  of  the  nation  against  it  existed,  such 
as  could  have  allowed  a  persecution  like  that  of  Diocletian ;  and 
the  public  authorities  almost  uniformly  defended  the  Christians, 
as  peaceable  and  good  citizens.  The  first  exception  was  the 
furious  Nero ;  w’ho  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  odium  brought  on 
liimselt  by  his  atrocious  burning  of  Rome,  hiid  the  crime  on  the 
Christians,  as  a  set  of  men  wdiose  liatred  of  the  religion  ot  their 
aiuvstors  might  seem  to  accredit  the  charge  of  consuming  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods,  and  the  abodes  hallow'cd  by  ancient  ceremonies. 
His  horrible  cruelties  we  have  certainly  no  thought  of  defending. 
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when  we  siiy,  that  not  even  these  were  dictoted  by  any  special 
^enmity  to  Christ,*  of  whom  he  probably  knew  no  more  tlian  of 
Huddiui  or  Con-foo-tze.  The  sovereip^iis  who*  afterwards  assailed 
the  diurch  are  ji^enerally  those  whom,  in  a  civil  Idstory,  wc 
should  com|>aratively  reckon  amon^  the  *  good  *  emperors.  Such 
were  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimus  Severus,  Decius,  Vale¬ 
rian,  Aurelian,  and  DiocleUan ;  wiiile  the  profligate  Commodits, 
the  tyrannical  Caracalla,  and  the  pusillanimous  Gallienus,  stopped 
the  persecutions  which  tlieir  fathers  had  instituted.  This  is  saga¬ 
ciously  accounted  for  by  Josi*ph  Milner,  as  though  ‘mere  moral 
‘  men  *  have  a  greater  hatre<l  of  ‘  the  gospel  *  tlian  utter  profligates. 
Forsooth,  TV«ijan  or  Canicalla  knew'  no  more  about  ‘  the  gospel  ^ 
than  does  the  emperor  of  China !  lly  Trajan  it  is  most  manifest 
tliat  Cliristians  were  persecuted  for  the  siime  reason  as  free-masons 
by  the  Spanish  Impiisition;  not  because  their  doctrines  are  known 
and  disapproved,  but  because  they  are  unknown  and  suspected : 
because  they  are  a  secret  society,  under  a  complex  internal  or¬ 
ganization,  bound  by  unknown  oaths  to  obey  a  foreign  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  authority.  We  apprehend  that  the  same  evil  principle 
actuated  Trajan,  its  afterwards  our  own  (pieen  Fdizabeth,  or  any 
other  modern  sovereign,  who  from  policy,  not  from  bigotry,  has 
used  severity  to  repress  liberty  of  conscience ;  namely,  the  love 
of  power;  the  fear  of  their  prerogative  being  lessened,  if  men 
dare  to  tliink  for  themselves ;  the  habit  of  regarding  mankind  as 
made  to  subject  their  minds  and  bodies  alike  to  the  w'ill  of  tlie 
prince.  This  despotic  temper  is  utterly  bad ;  and  when  it  leads 
to  cruelties,  far  be  it  from  us  to  plead  in  its  defence.  Hut  we 
repeat,  it  is  a  mistake,  and  it  tends  to  obscure  thewliole  history,  to 
imagine  that  such  monarchs  are,  like  ‘  mere  moral  men,*  aiming 
their  attack  at  ‘  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;*  or  that  Trajan  was  in 
any  other  sense  the  enemy  of  Christ  than  was  Tiberius  Caesar, 
k^ch  hated  liberty  ;  each  used  tyrannical  violence  to  restrain  it; 
but  the  former  had  far  more  excuse;  for  the  orgjuiizing  of  a  secret 
society  draws  natural  suspicion.  If  the  Christians  had  not  only 
laboured  to  defend  their  doctrmes  as  true  (while  whether  they 
were  true  or  false,  politic  despots  cared  not  a  straw  ),  but  had  so 
conducted  their  communities  as  to  take  away  all  ground  of  sus- 
()icion  on  the  part  of  tlie  government ;  they  might  possibly  have 
not  only  avoided  public  persecution,  but,  after  the  fright  of  novelty 
was  past,  have  obtained  a  fair  measure  of  good  will  from  their 
heathen  neighbours  whom  they  failed  to  convert.  Unhappily, 


*  l)oiTii(ian*s  persecution  wiis  one  of  cowardice.  It  had  hecn  frc<piont  willi 
die  emperors  to  banish  from  Italv  the  astrologers,  and  sometimes  Uic 
'.Icvrs,  Domitian  similarly  banished  Cliristians,  who  wen*  taxed  with 
‘  atheism  ami  .Jewish  manners.'  For  this  alleged  crime  he  put  to  death  hit^ 
hinsiuan  Flavius  Clemens,  probably  dreading  magical  arts. 
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they  did  the  very  opposite.  They  even  accuTnulatod  uoalth  and 
instates  for  their  societies,  ai^iin^t  tlie  law  of  the  land  ;  which  ditl 
not  allow  to  unrecoirni^ied  corporations  this  privilej^e:  so  that  they 
hccame  a  mark  to  the  cuj>idity  of  every  informer,  and  ^ve  to  the 
sovrrei;rtt  ^  irnmnd  of  attack.  Tlie  ortranization,  also, 

of  tlie  Christian  Ixxiy  hecame  more  and  more  ohviouslv  formid¬ 
able  to  the  state;  and  tliat  it  was  not  causelessly  dreaded  hy  the 
Ki;^icious  monarchs  who  persecuted  them,  the  facts  of  the  history 
tlemonstnite.  Ilavin^jf  marshalled  themselves  its  if  to  invite  battle, 
ihej'  fell,  unresistingly  and  enthusiastically,  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  adversaries,  until  a  kin^  arose  who  was  too  humane  to  ex¬ 
terminate  so  lar^e  a  fraction  of  his  peaceable  subjects,  and  politic 
enou^^h  to  see,  that  by  puttiiii^  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ChriNtians  lie  should  make  the  empire  of  Home  his  own.  It  was 
certainly  in  this  lower  sense  that  'the  cross  of  Christ,’  (seen,  if 
so  it  must  be,  in  vision,)  carried  C’onstantine  on  the  win^s  of 
victory  from  Hr! tain  to  Syria. 

Hut  it  is  important  to  remark,  not  solely  on  the  cause  (»f  the 
perstTutions,  but  likewise  on  their  (jftets,  Amonir  these  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  as  the  most  prominent,  that  they  cleared  the 
church  of  false  professors,*  and  raised  the  tone  of  Christian  pietv. 
Indeed,  when  a  persecution  was  brouj^ht  on  by  the  improper 
ostentation  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  (to  which 
(’yprian  ascribes  the  persecution  under  Decius,)  the  spoliation 
wiiich  ensued  wits  perhaps  of  use  in  reduciiiir  the  prelates  of  larire 
cities  to  a  more  apostolic  lowliness,  and  counteracted  the  abuses 
ever  connected  with  ample  reliirious  endowments.  Hut  after  these 
storms  hiul  past,  the  “lapsed’  who  had  sacrificed  to  idols  or  othcr- 
wi>t‘  compromised  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  aj^ain  sued  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  church ;  and,  thouijh  not  without  humiliafiiii; 


penances,  the  majority  would  of  course  be  re-admitted  :  nor  do 
we  know  what  facts  warrant  us  in  supposini^,  that  four  or  five 
years  after  such  a  visitatioti,  the  church  was  freer  from  half¬ 
hearted  disciples  than  before.  Moreover,  the  violences  inflicted 
on  |>ersons,  are,  we  believe,  (taking  human  nature  in  the  mass,) 
alike  a  curse  to  him  who  inflicts  and  to  him  who  sufifers ;  just  as 


‘the  (juality  of  mercy’  blesses  him  who  t^ives  and  liiin  who  takes. 
'I'hat  a  lari^e  increase  of  fanaticism  on  the  whole  took  place  in  the 
clmrch,  appears  to  us  certain,  and  that  she  came  forth  out  of  the 


fire  <»f  Dioclesian’s  persecution  more  worldly  than  ever,  more 
ready  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  consisted  in  the 


saints  bein^  allowed  to  ^rasp,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  di;^nities  and  emoluments  of  this  world.  We  must 


•  ‘  No  MilluT  of  the  Docuin  persecution,  ‘the  cfTcets  were 

s;ilutary  i»»  the  eltureh.’  Had  he  known  facts  in  ilhistriition,  lie  would 
hahlv  have  ]>nKluccd  them. 
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not  iiuleeil  ascribe  all  the  eeclesia'itieal  ini(iuitii»s  in  the  rei^^w  of 
Constantine  and  his  son-^  to  the  persecution  that  preeedetl :  it 
was  sudden  prosperity  after  dreailful  depression,  wealth  after 
mnertv,  vicfory  and  power  after  tortures  and  death,  which  so 
ratally  influenctM  the  spirit  of  Christians,  init  no  one  can  read 
the  tales  of  the  martyrs  of  the  thinl  century,  without  beiuiif  struck 
forcible  by  the  tact,  that  apaintully  inordinate  premium  was  y;iven 
hv  the  persecutions  to  mere  bodily  torlilude.  Perhaps  the  ipies- 
tion  is  too  loiiij  to  be  here  discussed.  We  >hould  be  asluuned  to 
seem  for  a  moment  to  palliate  the  deliberate  cowardice,  which 
tells  the  opportune  lie  to  avoid  sulTerinu:,  with  the  simultaneous 
intention  t»f  recantinij  a  second  time  when  the  dant^er  is  past. 
Hut  when  we  con>ider  how  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  whicli 
is  *  righteousness,  peace,  and  spiritual  joy,’  a  noi>y  fanatiral 
martyr  may  be;  (indeed  Moors  aiul  Hindoos,  Parsoes  and 
Awjsmus,  have  had  martyrs  of  their  own  to  compete  with  ours  ;> 
ami  how  widely  different  a  sjiirit  fr4>m  that  of  mere  fortitude  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  necessary  (pialification  for  the  company  of 
the  l»lessed  :  we  feel  it  hard  to  inter[>ret  our  Saviour's  threat  con- 
cernin^r  tliose  who  are  ^asUauuil  of  him  bef\)re  men’  in  so  stern 
a  sense,  as  tt)  iinplv  that  he  will  disown  all  those  whose  physir.il 
courage  has  failed  in  a  cri>is,  at  which  no  wise  man  will  dare  to 
siy  how  he  himself  wt)uld  be  enabled  to  act.  C  ertain  it  is,  that 
wild  enthusiasm  at  lhe^e  times  of  trial  parsed  unrebuked,  t»r 
rather  was  admired,  by  the  whole  C  hristian  body.  'Pliey  were 
worked  up  into  a  state  of  false  feelin;;  in  which  the  judi^mcnt 
c;timot  traiujuilly  decide  between  ^ood  and  evil :  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  ami  soul  were  adeipiatelv  emploved  in  uj)holdini;f  the 
single  undinchiiii^  determination  to  roist  inventive  cruelty  :  im 
energy  could  be  spared  for  other  virtues:  to  look  for  irisdin/i  from 
men  so  tried  mii^ht  seem  hiirhlv  unreaMUiahle.  It  need  hardlv  be 
added,  tliat  C'hristian  lovaltv  was  eked  out  by  party  spirit,  by  a 
sense  of  shame,  and  all  the  inferior  motives  so  difficult  to  dispense 
with.  W’e  read  in  Kusebius  (vi.  ii)  a  story  of  Diotiysius  con- 
cernintr  one  Serapion,  ‘an  a^ed  believer,  who  had  pavsed  a  loriir 
‘life  irreproachablv,’  but  havinjr  sticrificed  in  the  Heciaii  persecu¬ 
tion,  no  C  hristian  would  relieve  his  bei^i^ary,  and  he  died  (as 
would  apjiear)  of  starvation.  Then  as  by  the  (‘ininent  fame  which 
accompanied  martyrdom  the  spirit  of  multitudes  was  sustained,  so 
those  who  for  confessintj  Christ  had  been  mutilated,  or  otherwise 
tormented  short  of  death,  thouj^ht  themselves  justifit‘d  in  itssum- 
iiii^  airs  of  threat  superiority;  ami  their  claims  were  too  i^cnendly 
recoirnized.  A  superstitious  veneration  for  the  bones  and  relics 
of  martyrs,  and  a  belief  in  the  virtue  of  their  intercession,  natu¬ 
rally  connected  itself  with  such  tinu*s  ;  ami  the  widest  foundations 
of  error  were  laid  upon  their  tombs. 

T.  Hut  for  an  entire  understamlinti^  ol  the  events,  it  Is  rc((uisite 
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farther  to  appreheiul  the  clian|y^e  which  had  passed  in  two  centu¬ 
ries  and  a  half  over  the  rulers  of  the  Homan  world.  W'hen 
l^iul  preached  for  the  first  time  the  ^lad  news  of  eternal  life  to 
(ireece  and  Italy,  the  proconsuls  and  tribunes  under  whose 
authority  he  fell,  were  j^tMierally  men  of  cultivated  mind,  trained 
ill  the  old  Roman  policy  of  tolerating  all  superstitions  not  inhu¬ 
man  or  dangferous  to  civil  society ;  men  utterly  averse  to  all 
hijfotry,  estoeminj^  every  religion  alike  untrue,  hut  alike  useful 
to  the  stiite.  Even  under  the  maddest  reigns  of  that  century,  the 
sjiine  general  policy  prevailed  through  the  empire  at  large ;  and 
when  persecution  arose  under  'rrajaii,  in  the  opening  of  the  next 
century  from  motives  of  policy,  it  was  limited  by  jiolicy.  To 
terrify  and  to  subdue  was  sternly  aimed  at;  hut  no  sanguinary 
<letestation  of  persons,  no  gratuitous  cruelty,  found  place  in  the 
imperial  counsels.  When,  however,  the  old  nobility  of  Home 
were  nearly  extorininatt*d ;  when  foreigners  had  long  swayed  the 
imperial  sceptre ;  when  a  peasant,  an  Arab,  a  slave,  had  obtained 
this  dignity  by  mere  militiiry  power,  and  the  Roman  senate  had 
lost  even  the  appearance  of  authority ;  all  the  old  maxims  of  em¬ 
pire  were  overturned ;  illiterate  bruttility  domineert'd,  educated 
policy  was  unknown ;  and  the  last  terrific  persecution  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  Diocletian,  a  man  who  had  been  once  a  slave; — 
stimulated  by  Maximian  and  especially  (ialerius,  unlettered, 
bigoted,  siivage  peasants.  Of  the  four  emperors  then  in  power, 
Constiintius  alone  was  a  man  of  rank,  education,  and  humanity ; 
and  accordingly  he,  though  a  pagan,  forbade  persecution  of  the 
C'hristians  within  his  jirovinces.  'That  Valerian  and  Decius  were 
persecutors,  is  only  explicable  by  the  circumstiince  that  they  were, 
in  a  perverse  way,  Heformers;  and,  while  seeking  with  jiatrician 
enthusiasm  to  bring  back  old  Roman  manners,  they  unhajipily 
thought  the  old  Roman  religion  was  ecpially  to  be  enforced  on  a 
corrupted  age. 

Such  was  the  general  nature  of  the  times,  the  history  of  which 
h^iisebius  undertook  to  record.  "They  were  times  which  deserved 
the  ablest  pen,  could  any  one  have  united  learning  and  judgment, 
impartiality  and  zeal,  devotion  and  genius.  Rut  we  think  our¬ 
selves  hapjiy  ill  getting  auv  record  of  facts,  be  they  ever  so  tame 
and  dry,  ever  so  mingled  with  false  judgment,  bad  taste  and 
eredulitv  ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  expected.  Hie  new  transla¬ 
tion  ot  Eusebius,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  seasonable  publication :  but  we  think  it  a  defect  in  every 
such  production,  not  to  ]>refix  some  account  of  the  author,  consi¬ 
dering  that  it  is  not  tor  scholars  that  the  translation  is  intended. 

'riiere  were  two  eminent  bishops  named  Eusebius  in  the  reigi» 
ot  ('onstantine  the  (ireat;  the  bishop  of  Nicoint'dia,  and  the 
l»ishop  i»t  C  es;inea ;  and  lioth  were  in  high  favour  with  the 
eniiKTor.  The  former  held  with  the  Ariail  jiartv,  anti  by  his 
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abilities  and  character,  as  also  perhaps  his  |)roximity  to  tlic  new 
metropolis,  was  the  most  influential  man  at  court  of  all  the  bishops 
of  that  day.  The  latter  Eusebius  was  best  known  amon^  the  Cliris- 
tiaiis  by  his  history  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  his  very  intimate 
friend  and  com])anion  in  study ;  whence  he  Wiis  honorably  named 
for  discrimination  Eodtf^ioc  6  lIa/i(/>iXoo,  ‘Pamphilus’s  Eusebius;’ 
not  ‘Eusebius  Pamphilus,*  iis  our  translator  (followinu^  a  common 
error)  jijives  it  in  his  title-])a^e,  and  in  p.  332 ;  (where,  however, 
he  shows  that  he  understands  it  himself  aright).  This  Eusehius 
also  was  suspected  as  a  supporter  of  the  Arians,  although  he  at 
last  sijj^ned  the  Nicene  Creed:  but  his  enemies  have  in  every  aji^e 
charged  him  with  dissimulation,  as  bein^  an  Arian  at  heart.  'I'his 
circinnsUince  is  peculiarly  needful  for  the  translator  to  clear  up; 
for  there  is  no  impuUition  on  a  historian  so  unpleasant  as  want 
of  truth. 

Put  in  fact,  the  most  inveterate  assailants  of  the  bishop  of 
Cesanea,  Jis  Jerom  amonjif  the  ancients  and  cardinal  Paronius  of 
the  moderns,  have  not  ventured  to  impute  to  his  history  any  taint 
drawn  from  his  su|)posed  want  of  orthodoxy.  Their  complaints 
have  been, — that  he  did  not  choose  to  carry  down  his  history  so 
far  as  to  include  the  Arian  controversy ;  showinjj^  that  he  was 
afraid  to  meddle  with  the  subject:  that  he  speaks  of  Arius  drily, 
and  without  vituperation  ;  and  alludes  to  the  whole  (juarrel  as  an 
affair  ji^reatly  to  be  deplored; — that  in  his  life  of  ConsUnitiiie,  he 
represents  that  emperor  as  dealing  out  impartial  reproof  to  both 
the  contending  parties,  and  shows  his  o|)inion.  that  both  were 
wroii^ ;  and  that  some  three  or  four  passages,  and  points  of 
phraseology,  are  suspicious,  as  indicating  his  adlierence  to  Arian 
doctrine  : — w'orst  (»f  all,  that  in  his  sermons  apiinst  Sahellius,  he 
most  clearly  declares  his  disapproval  of  ultra  scriptural  tests.  His 
learned  editor  \  alesius,  while  defending  his  j«^eneral  orthodoxy, 
cites  this  passage  to  record  his  entire  disapprobation  : 

‘While  therefore,  in  matters  which  admit  of  iiivestijration,  it  is  idle¬ 
ness  to  shrink  from  investijjating ;  yet,  where  investijration  is  needless, 
it  is  rash.  What  sidijects  then  oiij^ht  to  he  investij^ated  ?  those  which 
we  find  t<»  Ik*  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  Put  what  we  do  not  find 
in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  better  not  t<)  investijjate.  For  if  it  were  proper 
that  they  should  be  known  t(»  us,  certainly  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have 

inst*rted  them  in  the  Scriptures .  Pet  us  not  run  such 

hazards,  hut  let  us  s])eak  safely;  if  however  any  thinj;  is  wrtUcti  on  the 

point,  let  it  not  he  blotted  out. .  Confine  yourself  to  Scrip  . 

ture  language,  and  the  debate  will  be  senm  terminated.' 

\  alesius  considers  it  to  be  obvious,  th«it  such  passages  were  di¬ 
rected  Jigainst  the  iion-scriptural  term  uyotwatov  (c«>-esseiitial  or 
consubstantial)  inserted  in  the  Nicenc  (Veed :  whicli  was  the 
J^nd  topic  of  contention  between  the  Arians  tuid  Cailiolic*s.  And 
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if  these  were  all  alon^  the  sentiments  of  Kusehius,  he  must  obvi¬ 
ously  have  (lisiipproved  of  the  enforcement  of  the  CVeed,  vww 
while  he  agreed  personally  to  its  doctrine.  I'hat  this  was  really 
the  case,  we  have  far  stronger  proof  in  his  conduct ;  and  heyonll 
doubt  it  was  this,  not  his  writinj^s,  which  so  incensed  the  Catho¬ 
lics  against  him.  Of  his  writings  they  are  evidently  very  |)r(ui(l, 
— even  the  contumelious  Jerom ;  hut  his  manifest  sympathy  and 
cordiality  with  the  dreaded  and  hated  party,  excited  their  indiir- 
nation.  lie  continued  all  aloiijj^  the  friend  of  the  hi.sh(»|>  of 
Nicomedia ;  he  was  trusted  hy  the  court  when  the  Arians  were 
in  power;  he  was  one  of  tlie  commission  of  bishops  for  trvinjr 
I'jistathius  of  Antioch,  accused  hy  the  Arians  of  holdinj^  Sahellian 
doctrine  and  of  scandalous  morals:  and  even  in  the  trial  of 


.\thaiutsius  himself  he  olHciated  as  president; — if  he  has  not  hecn 
confounded  with  his  name  s  sake  of  Nicomedia.  lie  is  prohahly  to 
he  considered  as  Athanasius’s  most  formidahle  adversary.  Yet  it 
is  wholly  groundless  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  in  his  pr<»- 


fessed  adherence  to  Nicene  doctrine. 


The  uniform  tenor  of  his 


public  teaching,  his  letters  and  writinu^s  (m  occasions  at  which  a 
prudent  dissembler  would  have  been  silent,  Jind  mi^ht  have  been 
so  without  reproach,  show  that  he  sincerely  held  the  substance  of 
the  faith  intended  to  be  enforced  by  the  bishops  who  met  at 
Niciea.  Indeed  the  roui»;h  draft  of  the  creed  was  from  his  pt‘ii. 
lint  he  considered  the  term  ofioovaun'^  which  the  rest  inserted,  t(> 
be  of  ambii^uous  import,  and  on  many  grounds  objectionable,  as 
indeed  it  laul  recently  been  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Antioch 
in  the  trial  of  Ihiid  of  Samosata.  'I'he  expressions  alleged  as 
provini>;  his  Arianism,  are  ])erfectly  frivolous  to  those  wiio  know 
the  unitorm  freedom  of  expression  used  in  Ante-Nicene  times, 
'riiey  only  prove  that  he  did  not  choose  to  deviate  from  anti^piity, 
for  tlie  mere  sake  of  manifesting  dislike  of  the  Arians  :  and  when 
the  historian  Socrates,  in  defendins^  Kusebiiis’s  orthodoxy^  thinks 
an  apoloi^y  needed  for  his  so  freipient  use  of  the  phrase  ‘throiiiih 
C'hrist,*  which  was  specially  attacked,  we  may  jinlu^e  of  the  liveli¬ 
ness  of  the  suspicion  ai^ainst  him. 

I'here  is  a  point,  however,  on  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  defend  his  sincerity.  To  the  Nicene  profession  of  faith  was 
added  an  anathema  on  the  Arians,  which,  as  much  as  the  creed 
itself,  we  presume,  must  have  been  accepted  by  Knsehins. 
\\  hether  by  any  special  ^>leadini»;  he  satisfied  his  conscience  that 
the  anathema  was  n(»  part  of  what  he  subscribed,  or  by  any  subtle 
interpretation  lowered  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  anathema,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertainiiiir. 


\  iolent  odium  was  exeitt d  ap^ainst  him  by  bis  consi*ntini^  to 
take  part  in  the  trial  t>f  Athanasius  at  the  4*ouncil  of  dVre.  A 
bishop  prest'ul  on  tlial  occasion,  declared  his  suspicion  that  Kusc- 
bius  had  siicriliced  to  the  »ods  in  Diocletian’s  persecution;  since 
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he  liiid  escaped  out  of  prison  uninjured:  and  this  liiis  been 
zealoiislv  caught  at  its  though  it  were  a  proved  fact,  by  such  as 
are  willing  to  believe  all  ill  of  him.  But  this  cerUiinly  could  not 
have  been  believed  by  the  church  of  Antioch,  whose  behaviour 
toxrards  him  is  perhaps  his  highest  eulogium.  W’c  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  commission,  by  whom,  acting  under 
the  emperor's  authority,  Eustathius  was  ejected  from  the  episco¬ 
pal  throne  of  Antioch.  I'he  people  of  this  great  city  were  vehe¬ 
mently  attached  to  their  bishop;  insomuch  that  popular  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  threatened  when  he  was  deprived.  Vet  when  the  church 
had  regained  its  calmness,  (whether  convinced,  or  not,  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  sentence,)  they  voluntarily  invited  Eusebius  to  transfer 
his  episcopal  cares  from  Cesara'a  to  Antioch  ;  a  most  signal  j>roof 
of  their  confidence  that  u])right  motives  alone  had  actuatc<l  him. 
The  bishops  wrote  to  Constiiutine,  to  beg  him  to  use  his  authority 
with  Eusebius  in  enforcing  the  translation,  lie,  however,  not 
allured  by  the  ambition  of  becoming  patriarch  of  that  great  see, — 
either  preferring  the  greater  literary  case  attainable  in  the  see  of 
Ecsara'a,  or  shunning  the  tumult  and  political  briuls  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  metropolis,  or  fearing  to  stiiiii  his  character,  if  it  might 
he  thought  that  he  had  helped  to  depose  Eustathius  from  jicrsoual 
interest, — whether,  in  short,  his  motives  were  prudential  or  truly 
spiritual, — most  honorably  declined  their  call.  'I’hat  he  escaj)i‘d 
out  of  prison  in  the  persecution  without  bodily  harm,  is  not  at  all 
to  he  wondered  at.  The  soldiers  and  executioners  whose  part  it 
was  to  enforce  the  inhuman  orders  of  the  government,  were  not 
always  so  brutal  Jis  they  seemed  to  be ;  and  tlK)se  who  most  de¬ 
sired  to  sj)arc  the  unhappy  sufferers,  often  put  on  the  guise  of 
viol  ence  to  delude  their  superior.  Surio  were  hurried  past  tlie 
altiir,  or  even  furiously  cast  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  soldiers 
cried  out  that  they  had  siicrificed.  Some  had  their  mouths 
stopped,  lest  they  should  contradict ;  and  were  thus  pushed  out 
among  the  crowd.  IStripes  and  other  rough  usage  sometimes 
were  freely  bestowed,  in  Jioj)e  hereby  to  save  the  need  of  more 
dreadful  torture.  I'hese  things  prove,  that  the  cases  must  have 
been  very  numerous,  where  a  meek  and  quietly  behaved  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  did  nothing  to  exasperate  the  olficers,  might  obtiiin 
favorable  treatment.  As  for  Eusebius,  his  accuser  did  not  pretend 
that  he  was  brought  to  the  altar  at  all ;  but  merely  that  he  was 
committed  to  prison :  which  makes  the  imputation  on  him  appear 
to  he  actually  malicious. 

But  on  his  moral  and  spiritual  character  we  h.'ive  little  to  say 
that  is  more  than  negative.  He  was  a  decent,  prudent,  respect¬ 
able  man,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quiet,  given  to  literary  piusuits ; 
but  in  no  respect  likely  to  originate  any  thing  grand  or  generous, 
undistinguished  by  any  of  the  higher  (pialities  of  the  heart :  too 
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smootli  a  courtier  to  be  an  upright  moralist,  and  fatally  influential 
in  brinj^inii^  about  an  easy  union  of  church  and  state.  Such  men 
as  he,  soothed  the  unha))|>y  Constantine  with  baneful  panejjryr’Ks; 
and  while  power  was  awfully  hardenin<ij  his  hejirtto  the  murder  ot' 
three-fourths  of  his  relations,  persuaded  him  that  he  was  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  and  stability  of  the  church.  C'on- 
cernini>^  the  death  of  the  accomplished  Crispus,  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor,  the  prudent  bishop  keeps  silent;  probably  knowin'^  tliat 
remorse  for  this  deed  was  too  deeply  ranklinir  in  the  imjUTial 
bosom  to  make  flattery  endurable  :  j)erhaps  also,  the  case  was  too 
bad  for  the  bishop  to  palliate  to  his  own  conscience.  Yet  he  did 
not  scruple  to  write  a  life  of  Constantine,  which  is  only  one  con¬ 
tinued  panet»;vric  on  his  character:  as,  under  ])retence  ot  omittini^ 
j>olitical  transactions.  In*  selects  only  jnst  so  much  of  liis  actions  as 
is  reputable.  With  the  same  spirit,  he  tells  us  that  in  his  liistor\ 
of  the  church,  he  omits  whatever  is  discreditable  in  the  conduct  of 
C’hristians. 

'rhat  the  contem|)oraries  of  Eusebius  did  not  causelessly  i^ivc 
him  credit  for  threat  erudition,  may  a})pear  from  the  list  of  lii^ 
works.  He  is  recorded  to  have  written  :  Twenty  books  of  C'inis- 
tian  Evidences;  flfteen  more  of  Evaiiii^clical  Eri*paration ;  live  on 
vdivim*  appearances  ?)  ;  ten  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which  are  all  e.xtant,  and  are  here  translated :  his  C’hronich*,  or 
Cnivcrsal  History,  of  which  only  frai>;ments  were  known  until  an 
Armenian  version  of  it  was  found  lately  ut  Constantinople:  a 
work  on  the  Discrepancies  of  the  Ciospels  ;  ten  books  on  Isaiah; 
thirtv  books  ai^ainst  the  unbeliever  Eorphyrius ;  one  hook  ot 
Topics;  six  of  Apolou^V  for  Oriii^cii;  three  on  the  life  of  Eainj)hi- 
bis,  which  are  praised  by  Jerom  as  most  elegant,  and  wIikIi 
doubtless  were  his  most  popular  work  amoiiiJ^  his  contemjnirarics; 
besides  other  Accounts  ot  the  Martyrs,  Commentaries  on  I'd* 
Psalms;  Life  of  Constantine;  a  Dictitmarv  of  Scrijiture  (Jeotjra- 
pliy;  ttml  niaiiff  atlur  tliiif^^s.  He  writes  in  a  C*rcek  style,  which 
aims  at  beinu;  hii^hly  classical,  but  which  is  deficient  in  simjdicity, 
and  is  the  obvious  production  of  rl;t‘torical  cnltnre.  It  was  ol)M*rvcd 
ot  him,  by  rheo(h>rus,  that  like  others  who  had  K'arned  to  write 
in  the  Egyptian  schotd,  his  Creek  style  was  ‘somewhat  hard.’ 
Ibit  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  diah‘ct  that  needs  reproot,  as 
the  mind  ot  the  individual.  "There  is  an  evident  attempt  at  tine 
writinu:,  which  produces  only  pomp  and  verbosity  ;  of  which  the 
reader  may  sei*  a  specimen  in  tin*  passai^e  above  extracted,  con- 
cerniiiir  Simon  Ma^us  and  IVter — althouirh  the  translation  can¬ 
not  adeipiately  exjwt*ss  the  rhetoric;d  artifices  of  the  orii»inal.  1  he 
tenth  book  ot  his  ‘History*  is  in  tact  a  mere  ibsplay  ot  bombast* 
with  hardly  a  sinjj^le  historical  fact  in  it.  \\"e  can  only  atiiud 
nnun  tor  mie  specimen  ; 
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‘  But  wlioii  mulij^niint  envy  aiul  the  mischievous  spirit  of  iiiiipiitv^ 
;ihiu>st  hurstinji  asumler  at  such  a  display  of  jxrace  and  henevoleuce, 
was  now  arrayin*;  all  his  deadly  f(»rces  ajxaiiist  us,  ami  like  a  do«r  in  u 
fit  of  madness,  first  jxnashiiijx  his  teeth  at  the  stones  cast  at  him,  and 
ixairinji  his  ra^e  kindled  by  his  assailants,  ajjaiiist  inanimate  weapons, 
he  levelled  his  sava»;e  ferocity  at  the  stones  of  the  oratories  and  lift‘less 
materials,  to  j)roduee,  as  he  suj)p«Ksed,  the  desolation  of  the  churches. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  issued  dreadful  hissinj;s  and  serpent-like 
voices,  sometimes  by  the  threats  of  impious  tyrants,  sometimes  by  the 
hlasphemous  ordinances  of  j)rofane  ‘governors ;  and  moreover,  he  him- 
si'lf,  pourin'?  forth  death,  and  infectinj?  the  souls  captured  by  him  with 
his  ])estilential  and  destructive  poison,  almost  destroyed  them  with  the 
deadly  sacrifices  to  dead  idols,  and  caused  every  sort  of  beast  in  the 
shape  of  man,  and  every  savage,  to  assault  us.* — p.  37ih 

Such  stuff  may  be  found  in  ]>lenty  in  the  (so  called)  Wisdom 
of  Solomon, — a  production  of  the  Jewish  Platonic  school  of 
Alexandria ;  and  indeed  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  some  passages 
ill  the  divine  Plato  himself.  The  entire  absence  of  all  that  could 
he  called  philosophical  in  Eusebius’s  narrative,  makes  the  rheto¬ 
rical  style  yet  more  offensive.  There  is  no  groujiing  of  the 
events,  such  as  to  make  it  history,  and  not  mere  chronicles.  Of 
historical  criticism  there  is  not  even  a  pretence.  One  is  providvcd 
by  the  (piiet  credulity  with  which  he  rejieats  Justin’s  rash  sUitc- 
ment  that  the  .lews  had  expunged  from  the  Old  Testament 
apocryphal  texts  on  which  Justin  lays  stress; — likewise  concern¬ 
ing  the  miraculous  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  from  Iremeus, 
with  the  more  dangerous  addition  from  the  same,  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  destroyed  in  the  Ikibylonish  captivity,  but  were  com- 
postd  anew  by  Esdras  the  priest,  acting  under  divine  ins|)iratioii. 
With  ecpial  simplicity,  he  attributes  tlie  Decian  jiersccution  to 
the  spite  which  Decius  bore  to  his  predecessor  Philin  the  Arab; 
as  the  assiissin  Philip  was  reported  to  have  confessed  his  sins  on 
Ids  death-bed,  and  to  have  died  a  Christian. 

The  Author  indeed  plainly  tells  us  that  he  mciLsures  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  atumyrnoHs  writers  by  their  orthodoxy.  Erom  such  a 
one,  (p.  193)  he  adopts  not  only  a  narrative  concerning  Victor, 
bishop  of  Itoine,  excommunicating  persons  tor  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  (which  was  intrinsically  credible  enough,)  but 

miracle  wrought  for  the  conversion  of  one  Natalius  troin  this 
heresy,  who  was  Mashed  by  holy  angels  all  night  long,*  until 
brought  to  repentance  ;  and  who  afterwards  barely  obtained  re¬ 
admission  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by  supplieJating  both 
clergy  and  laitv,  and  ‘p^dinting  to  the  marks  ot  the  stripes ’  which 
be  had  received.  So  in  p.  H8 :  ‘  J'hat  John  was  still  living,  it 
‘may  suffice  to  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  J  hese, 
‘r/.f  uiaintdiuiny  sound  doctrine  in  the  churchy  nuty  surety  he  re- 
' Horded  as  worthy  of  all  credit ;  and  such  were  Iremeus  and 

*  •  _  _  4  » 
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•Clement  of  Alexandria/  He  then  quotes  two  direct  statements 
of  Irenanis  that  ‘John  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan;’  and  su|i- 
norts  it  by  a  legend  from  Clement,  which  doubtless  may  be  true, 
l)ut  luis  not  a  feature  of  probability  to  recommend  it. 

Excessive  credulity,  however,  as  to  miracles  is  no  special  re¬ 
proach  to  our  Author ;  he  is  perhaps  less  guilty  of  it  than  most 
ancient  Christian  writers.  Ehey  looked  on  miracles  as  matters 
so  naturally  to  be  expected,  within  the  sphere  ot  the  Holy  Sj>irit’s 
working,  its  to  believe  them  on  the  most  ordinary  hearsjiy,  and 
transmit  them  as  undoubted  facts.  WJiere  this  is  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  even  a  mind  naturally  sceptical  is  overpowered  by 
the  apparent  force  of  testimony ;  when  its  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
multitude  proclaims  a  fact  to  be  ‘notorious,*  and  it  ap|)ears  like 
unreasonable  incredulity  to  demand  the  testimony  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  to  whom  there  is  certainly  no  access  for  those  who  are 
not  living  on  the  spot.  Most  of  the  miracles  transmitted  by 
Eusebius  are  natunil  events  converted  into  what  is  supernatural 
by  slight  exaggerations  and  by  the  enthusiasm  which  tlu‘  critical 
times  called  out.  The  miracles  wrought  during  the  inartyrdcuii 
of  saints  are  always  useless  for  ultimately  saving  them  from  their 
tormentors.  The  body  of  yuung  A]>j)hianus  is  cast  into  the  se;?, 
but  (miraculous  to  tell !)  the  sea  casts  it  up  before  the  gates  et 
the  city,  ‘as  if  unable  to  bear  it/  At  another  time  the  d(»gs  and 
birds  refused  to  eat  the  earctises  of  the  martyrs.  At  another  time 
the  very  columns  and  walls  of  the  city  wej)t  large  drops, as  a 
reproof  to  the  relentless  persecutors.  Again,  bears  and  leopards 
refused  to  attack  the  person  of  a  young  man,  who  stood  unbound 
and  motionless,  with  his  arms  extended  like  a  cross,  intensely  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer  to  (lod.  A  wild  bull  let  loose  upon  five  saints 
who  were  cast  bound  on  the  sand,  turned  his  fury  on  the  at¬ 
tendants  outside  the  rails,  who  were  irritating  him  with  brands 
of  hot  iron.  8uch  are  the  miracles  recorded  l>y  niir  Author.  In 
the  story  of  Polycarp’s  martyrdom,  extracted  by  him  from  the 
epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  he  even  exerts  critical  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  a  certiiiu  kind,  so  as  to  drop  a  part  of  their  narra¬ 
tion  which  was  too  improbable  to  be  received.  He  relates 
(p.  l.'il)  the  great  ‘miracle/  that  the  flames  jiscendcd  all  round 
the  body  of  the  martyr  like  a  wall  of  fire,  and  yet  he  was  not 
consumed;  but  from  the  burning  (of  the  wood?)  there  proceeded 
an  aromatic  odenir,  like  the  fumes  of  incense  ;  doubtless  indicat¬ 
ing  how  acceptable  to  (iod  was  the  sacrifice.  J'he  proconsul, 
learning  how  tedious  w'as  the  progress  of  the  fire,  ordercil  the 

*  The  translator  annoxos  an  ill-judjrd  defonoe  of  thi'«’,  a-^  a  rial  iniracit’- 
It  obviously  a  natural  event,  perhaj's  ratliiT  rare  in  that  ellinate,  jy**" 
tlucyd  by  a  sinUlen  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  In  I’ai^an  stories  the  same  mira¬ 
cle  is  common. 
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exocutioner  to  pliiiis^e  his  sword  into  him,  on  which  the  blood 
jruslied  forth  so  profusely  as  to  extinguish  the  flames;  and  ‘the 
‘  wliole  multitude  were  justonished  that  such  a  difl’ereuce  should  be 
‘  made  between  the  unbelievers  and  the  elect.’  The  blow,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  mercifully,  Jis  faUil  to  the  saint,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
unbeliever,  lint,  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  our  historian  sup¬ 
presses  the  statement/'*  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  that  a  dove 
issued  out  of  the  wound.  Thus  he  was  not  so  far  gone  in 
credulity  as  to  believe  every  thing  on  the  deposition  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  church,  llutwhat  is  to  be  thought  of  his  judgment,  when  the 
extravagance  of  this  part  of  the  story  did  not  suggest  to  him  that 
the  rest  also  was  the  exaggeration  of  heated  minds  ? 

His  learned  editor,  Valesius,  is  very  angry  with  Scaliger  for 
s(X)rting  at  the  erudition  of  Eusebius ;  and  complains  that  he  is 
most  unjust  in  denying  him  the  jmiise  which  his  greatest  ene¬ 
mies  conceded  him.  Hut  it  is  not  his  erudition  which  Scaliger 
atUicks,  it  is  his  judgment;  and  if  Jerom  highly  esteemed  his 
judgment  as  well  as  his  erudition,  this  would  influence  but  little 
one  who  thinks  as  meanly  of  Jerom.  Scaliger,  in  fact,  is  making 
a  universal  attack  on  the  critical  acumen  of  tlie  Christian  Fathers. 
He  selects  Eusebius  as  a  prime  specimen;  but  he  says:  If  you 
know  Eusebius  alone^  you  know  them  all.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
JUS  regards  historicjd  facts.  Only  in  one  matter  do  they  show 
acuteness,  (and  this,  it  will  be  readily  confessed,  is  one  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,)  viz.  in  discriminating  the  genuineness  of 
apostolic  writings.  In  this  respect  Eusebius  is  to  us  a  highly 
valujible  author.  He  not  only  gives  us  the  canon  of  the  inspired 
hooks  of  Scripture  as  received  in  his  day,  but  extracts  from  all 
earlier  jiuthors  their  account  of  the  same.  And  it  is  of  much  im- 
portjince  that  he  jdways  quotes  the  very  words,  and  not  the  suIh 
stjmee  only,  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers ;  so  that  in  his 
work  we  tind  preserved  numeroius  passages  of  authors  otherwise 
whollv  lost.  Of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Dionysius  of 
Alex  andria  we  have  nothing,-  but  the  extracts  in  Eusebius;  and 
from  them  we  nuiy  judge,  that  none  ot  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  eqmdled  him  as  a  critic,  except  his  mjuster,  (Jrigen  ;  and 
Origen  was  more  liable  to  be  biassed  by  fjincies  and  theories  of 
his  own.  The  criticpies  with  which  Eusebius  furnishes  us,  of 
Dionysius  on  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  Origen  on 
that  oi  the  Epistle  t)f  the  Hebrew’s,  are  both  ot  peculiar  interest. 

No  one  must  expect  in  our  Author  a  description  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  morals  of  the  Christians,  as  they  changed  from  age  to 
age ;  much  less  a  systemjitic  view  of  church  order  and  discipline. 
Interesting  and  instructive  as  this  would  be  to  us,  to  his  contem- 
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j)(»raries  it  would  be  unnecessary  or  unpleasinj^.  The  history  ot 
a  single  church,  well  written,  Wiuild  doubtless  be  far  more  valu¬ 
able  to  us  than  the  superficial  narrative  of  the  whole  ch\irch 
which  he  sets  before  us.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  gain 
something  useful  or  curious. - In  vi.  43,  we  find  a  most  intem¬ 

perate  letter  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  against  Novatus  (or 
N’ovatian),  which  contains  a  singular  piece  of  information. 
Novatus,  it  seems,  when  su|>posed  at  the  point  of  death,  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  sprinkling,  in  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Cornelius  uses 
this  fact  to  impeach  the  validity  of  his  orders,  as  did  all  the 
clergy  (he  tells  us)  and  many  of  the  laity  ;  ‘since  it  was  not  law- 
‘  ful  that  one  baptized  in  his  sick  bed  by  sprinkling,  should  be 
‘  promoted  to  any  order  of  the  clergy.'  As  late  as  the  reign  of 
(lordian,  Eusebius  records  that  Fabianus  was  elected  bishop  of 
Rome  by  the  whole  inxly  of  the  assembled  brethren  (vi.  29) — as 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  he  represents  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem 
entreating  Narcissus  to  take  the  e|)iscopate  in  that  city  (vi.  11). 
— About  the  same  time  the  celebrated  Origen  while  at  Ciesanea 
‘  was  recpiested  by  the  bisho|)s  to  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures 
‘  pid)licly  in  the  church,  although  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
‘  priesthood  by  imposition  of  hands.*  Demetrius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  complained  of  this;  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Ciesara'a 
anti  Jerusdem  wrote  back  as  follows:  ‘He  ( Demetrius)  has  added 
‘to  his  letter,  that  this  w’as  never  ‘before  either  heard  or  done,  that 
‘  laymen  should  deliver  discourses  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops.’ 

‘  I  know*  not  how  it  happens  that  he  is  here  evidently  so  far  from 
‘  the  truth.  For  indeed,  wheresoerer  there  are  found  those  ^jua/i- 
\/ied  to  betujit  the  brethren^  these  are  exhorted  by  the  holy  bishops 
‘  to  address  the  people* 

Rut  although  the  treedom  from  mere  formal  rigour  which  dis- 
tiuguished  apostolic  times,  was  not  yet  (piite  abolished,  the  pages 
id  h'usebius  maintest  the  extent  to  which  superstition  had  iutected 
‘the  church.’  One  exam j>le  alone  can  here  be  given,  "Fhe  old 
Seraj)ion  above  referred  to,  when  sensible  that  his  end  was  near, 
sent  his  grand-child  for  one  of  the  presbvters  to  absidve  him. 
Rut  it  was  night,  and  the  presbyter  was  sick.  ‘As  1  had  how¬ 
ever  before  issued  an  injunction,’  says  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
(Euseb.  vi.  M,)  ‘  that  those  at  the  point  of  death,  if  they  desired 
‘  it,  and  especially  if  they  entreated  for  it  before,  should  receive 
^  abs<dution,  that  they  might  depart  from  life  in  comfortable  lu)pe, 
‘  I  gjive  the  boy  a  small  portion  of  the  eucharist,  telling  idni  to 
‘  dip  it  in  water  and  to  drop  it  into  the  mouth  cd'  the  old  man. 
‘'riie  boy  returned  with  the  morsel.  When  he  came  near,  be- 
‘  tt>re  he  entered,  Serapion  slid  :  ‘  'I'hon  hftst  come,  my  boy,  but  the 
^presbyter  conbl  md  come  :  but  do  thou  yuichly  perform  what  thou 
*  art  commandcib  and  dismiss  me.*  The  boy  moistened  it,  and  at 
‘  the  sune  time  dr(>pped  it  into  the  old  maids  mouth  ;  and  he. 
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having  swallowed  a  little,  immediately  expired.’  Sucli  is  the 
miracle,  (pronounced  by  Eusebius  to  be  ‘wonderful  iinleed,’)  by 
rccountiiiLi^  wliicli,  Dionysius  sought  to  convince  Eabius  of 
Antioch  that  the  lapsed  onj^ht  to  be  re-adinitted  to  communion, 
'rinis  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  belief  had  established 
itself,  that  a  bishop  had  power  ot  absolvin*^  from  sin,  with  the 
view  to  i(ive  a  tjaiefas  to  a  dyin^  man. 

As  reicards  the  morals  of  tlie  ehnrch,  the  most  important  and 
scandalous  case  detailed  by  onr  Author  is  that  of  Eaul  of  Samo- 
sita,  whose  avaricious,  hano^hty,  and  impudent  conduct,  lias 
athirded  a  ground  of  triumph  to  the  historian  Ciiblion.  Hut  the 
hclicver  must  not  shut  his  eyes  against  fact,  because  the  unbe¬ 
liever  scotls.  Eusebius  (vii.  27 — .30)  most  clearly  informs  us 
that  eii^ht  lone;  years  elapsed  at  Antioch,  where  ‘a  vast  number* 
of  ecclesiastics  were  assemliled,  in  the  endeavour  to  convict 
Paul,  the  bishop,  of  unsound  doctrine  concernini^  the  person  of 
Christ;  and  (according  to  our  Author)  they  nii^ht  ultimately 
have  failed,  but  for  the  sulitlety  of  one  Alalchion,  ‘a  man  who 
‘had  been  at  the  head  ot  the  sojihists’  Clri*ek  school  of  sciences 
‘at  Antioch.*  .  .  .  ‘This  man  (says  he)  was  the  only  one,  who 

‘  was  able  to  ferret  out  his  sly  and  deceitful  sentiments.’ - So 

that  it  never  occuiTcd  to  the  reverend  conclave,  nor  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  church,  to  eject  on  moral  o^rounds  a  bishoj)  whose  conduct 
IS  described  by  the  council  as  utterly  disgraceful,  and  wlioin  they 
do  not  scruple  to  accuse  of  enriching;  himself  by  sacrilee^e,  extor¬ 
tion,  and  receivini^  of  bribes  !  Eorsooth,  they  must  wait  till  they 
could  convict  him  of  heterodoxy ;  and  that  in  a  matter  so  deep 
and  ambij^uous,  that  it  needed,  as  we  mii;ht  say,  ‘a  lawyer*  to 
sitt  it.  Ihisebins  allei»;es  it  to  have  been,  the  maintainin<if  that 
C  hrist  was  but  a  common  man  ;  but  he  must  clearly  mean  that 
this  was  the  inference  deduci‘d  by  the  clever  sophist;  for  had  Ihiul 
prote.ssed  this,  the  wit  of  his  antajj^onist  would  have  been  ne(*dless. 

Ibit  we  must  <iraw  onr  critiepu*  to  a  close.  As  the  translator 
IS  on  the  otlu'r  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  less  advisable,  evtm 
liad  we  room,  to  make  remarks  in  detail  on  the  translation. 
Dn  eompariiiii^  various  passaji^es  with  the  original,  we  tind  them 
to  be  very  correct:  in  a  few  places  we  comjdain  ot  obscurity, 
and  now  and  then*  errors,  generally  of  a  minor  kind.  \\  c shall 


*  111  iii.  3(»,  lie  maizes  Kusebiiis  say  tliat  Ifjnatius  \vrote  ‘  to  fliosi*  in  PhiLi- 
^  <l<*lj)lila,  and  to  I’olvcarp,  who  was  hisliop  there;  hut  his  words  are  really: 
‘  I;rnatiiis  wrote  to  those  in  l*hila<lel|>hia,  tttut  to  the  rhiirih  of  SinjiruOy  .and 
‘sj'eciallv  to  their  hishop  Polvear]).’  In  v.  2n,  for,  ‘After  this  author  \\jn\ 
‘superintended  the  ehiireh,’  it  should  he.  ‘After  hr  (Victor)  had  snperin- 
‘tendeil,’  i\:c.  In  v.  20,  he  represents  Ireiueus  .assertini;  that  ‘  he  was 
first  that  received’  the  apostolic  succession;  instead  ul,  ‘He  receiveil  the 
‘  primitive  succession.* 


Kiiscl)ius*8  Ecclesiastical  History. 


only  liore  notice  a  few  that  8eem  of  theological  importance,  (n 
the  opening  of  the  work,  the  Author  makes  various  formal  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in  some  of  wliidi 
we  think  the  translator  has  made  Kusehius’s  views  undidy  ap¬ 
proximate  to  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Moses  Stuart.  In  ]>.  7, 
he  most  strangely  has  the  words:  ‘Called  the  Son  of  f/of/hy 
‘  rejuson  of  his  tinal  appearance  in  the  flesh  a  notion  maintainet! 
indeed  by  Stuart,  but  allowed  by  him  to  be  fundamentally  op¬ 
posed  to  all  the  Catholic  authorities  of  antiquity.  The  original 
is;  vlov  avO^uoTTov  ?ia  tiiv  ifcTTurtjv  avrov  tvavO^}wTn](Tiv 
ZovTa’ — ‘  Chilled  the  Son  of  Man  by  reason  of  his  final  assumption 
‘  of  manhood.*  So  in  p.  4,  he  makes  the  author  say  that  C'hrist  is 
a  ^self-existiny  substance,  ministering  to  the  Fatlicr  and  Cod  oi 
‘all,  &e.  Hut  tlie  Creek  is  i'f/)£(Trwffa,  which  means  subsist iny^ 
real,  not  seij'-existinf/ ;  and  is  opposed  to  Jiyurafive,  existing  as  an 
abstraction  of  man’s  mind.  He  meant  to  say  that  by  tlie  reason 
and  wisdom  of  (lod,  was  to  be  understood,  not  a  mere  quality  or 
faculty  of  the  Father,  but  ‘  a  subsisting  entity.*  The  doctrine 
«)btrudcd  on  him,  is  contrary  to  that  lield  by  Catholics  of  his  day, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  words  immediately  following;  where  lie 
quotes  from  Frov.  viii.  (LXX.  version,)  ‘The  Lord  created  me 
‘in  the  beginning  of  his  wav',  for  his  works:’  so  in  p.  10,  lie 
4piotes  Ps.  cx.  3,  ‘  I  begat  thee  from  the  womb,  before  the  morn¬ 
ing  star.*  It  was  his  doctrine,  as  that  of  Athanasius  and  the  rest, 
that  only  the  Father  is  unl)egotten  and  self-existent;  but  the  Son 
is  begotten  and  derived,  even  as  regards  divinity.  We  arc  forced 
to  say',  that  the  translator  appears  to  be  somewhat  unfair  in  this 
matter.  In  the  fidlovving  page,  Fusebius  calls  the  Lord  (jofjila 
TTpofroyovot;  k*ai  7rprfir(»kT/rTroc,  ‘  W  isdom  first  begotten  and  first 
‘created,’  alluding  probably  to  Prov.  viii.  already  (pioted,  and  to 
Cid.  i.  15,  Hev.  iii.^ti;  but  the  translator,  in  place  ofy//V 
substitutes,  eiistiny  lujore  all  creatures.  Indeed,  his  anxiety  t(» 
conc(*al  even  the  imputation  upon  Kusebius,  is  such,  that  he 
didends  liim  from  it  only'  in  Latin  notes,  while  all  his  other 
notes  are  in  Fnglish  :  thus,  j)p.  382,  31)3,  31)1,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  an  Fnglish  note,  breaks  out  into  Latin.  W  ithout  wish¬ 
ing  to  end  by  saying  any  thing  severe,  we  are  led  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  notes  to  feel  no  regret  that  there  are  so  few. 
Indeed,  when  our  translator  repeats  the  flippant  and  absurd 
(h»gma  that  a  Catludie  church  is  one  which  holds,  quod  sew jur, 
qwnl  ubitfU4\  quod  (d)  omnibus,  it  is  clear  that  he  so  shuts  his 
eyes  to  facts,  that  he  might  with  Romish  complacency'  hold  any 
of  his  own  tloctrincs  to  have  been  ‘universally*  received. 


Art.  11.  1.  Thoughts  on  the  Past  and  Prcsnit  State  of  Uelifmts 

Parties  in  England,  Hy  Ixobkrt  Vait<;iian,  Professor  <»f 

Ancient  anil  ^loileni  History  in  Univ’ersity  College,  Lomloii. 
Jackson  anil  ^\^llforll. 

2.  Dilemmas  of  a  Churchman,  arising  from  the  Discordant  Doctrines 
and  Political  Practices  of  the  Clergif  of  the  Establishment ,  lly 
(’iiAKLKs  Lushington,  ItiSij.,  M.P.  Secoiiil  Kilition.  Hiilgway, 

^PHESK  publications  arc  prodiieing  a  singular  effect  upon  the 
mimls  of  the  less  moderate  among  the  parties  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  topics  they  discuss ;  and  this  not  so  much  as  they 
iiivolvx'  the  main  jioints  of  controversy  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  as  that  they  exhil)it  the  novel  position  which  the 
writers  appear  to  have  tjiken  in  reference  to  the  very  different 
ecclesiastical  politics  which  they  profess  to  repudiate  and  sustiiin. 
To  Dr.  Vaughan,  many  a  churchman,  judging  of  him  by  the  im¬ 
pression  he  has  received  from  this  work  alone,  is  ready  to 
say,  ‘  C’ome  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,  why  standest  thou 
without?’  while  not  a  few  dissenters  almost  suspect  his 
al'andonment  of  their  cause  on  the  principal  (piestion  which 
justifies  their  separation  from  the  Established  Church,  namely, 
its  union  with  the  state.  The  ‘dilemmas*  of  Mr.  Lushington,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  estimation  of  all  high  churchmen,  liave  ren¬ 
dered  him  unworthy  of  the  character  he  has  jissumed;  wliile  the 
dissenters  regard  him  with  a  fraternal  comjilacency,  and  already 
welcome  him  to  their  fellowship  as  ‘a  brother  beloved.* 

W  e  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  luis  given 
just  occasion  to  the  parties  they  have  thus  provoked  and  con¬ 
ciliated  to  regard  them  as  faithless  or  lukewarm,  or  even  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  vacillating  from  their  known  |>rinci|)les, — the  one 
a  staunch  dissenter ;  the  other  a  sinciwe  and  liberal  churchman. 
Vet  is  the  impression  that  prevails  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
with  eipial  facility  we  think  it  may  be  removed.  W’e  shall 
attempt  to  do  both. 

W'e  are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Waughan’s  inscribing  a  wwk  on 
the  subject  of  Dissent  to  a  prelate  of  the  national  church,  should 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  speculation  <ts  to  his  motives  and  ob¬ 
ject.  Is  it  courtesy ?  it  has  been  asked;  or  is  it  compromise? 
W  e  believe  it  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  presenting 
the  effusions  of  the  meeting-house  to  a  high  church  dignitary, 
accustomed  to  regard  both  the  conventicle  and  its  ministers  with 
aversion  and  contempt.  Dr.  Vaughan  can  scarcely  be  c(»nsidercd  as 
|>erforminganactof  courtesy.  A  Harrington  ora  Bathurst, had  they 
been  living,  might  liave  appreciated  such  an  epistle  dedicatory^  ;i8 
a  compliment  offered  by  an  eminent  piistor  of  another  (  hristian 
eommunion.  Hut  in  what  light  can  it  be  regarded  by  the  I.ord 
llishop  ot  Limdoii,  who  on  so  many  occasions  has  rendered  him- 
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s(*lf  conspicuous  for  his  illiberal  treatineut  of  the  disseuters?  Was 
he  likely  to  receive  as  a  courteous  civility  the  dedication  ot  a 
work  that  aims  to  soften  the  asperities  of  churchmen  against  their 
uouconfonniiiir  brethren,  who,  in  his  eaircruess  to  extend  ;.ud 
neri>etuate  them,  recommended,  without  havin.ir  himsclt  perused 
It,  an  infamous  book  to  the  clero;y  of  his  diocese  ;  a  book  winch 
violates  all  the  decencies  of  life  by  poisonino;  the  weapons  ot  con¬ 
troversy,  which  declares  that  ‘the  devil  was  the  tirst  dissenter,’ 
and  most  nnceremonionsly  abandons  the  whole  body  to  his  ilelu- 
sious  now,  and  to  his  final  custody  hereatler  .  ^  ^ 

Something  far  beyond  courtesy  then,  and  so  important  in  the 
view  of  Professor  Van^iian,  as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  charire 
of  impertinent  intrusion,  must  have  coinpelled  him  to  become  the 
nnblic  correspondent  <»f  a  prelate,  who  is  descrilnul  by  the  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  i^inrs,  as  himself  ‘the  Clinrch  ot  hn-land 
here  npon'earth.’  Is  it  thronirh  this  its  venerable  impersonation 
that  the  minister  ot  dissent  seeks  to  conciliate  the  hiei.nch\ 
towards  himself  as  an  individual,  and  a  certain  portion  of  his  bre¬ 
thren  who  are  anxious  to  havi*  it  understood  that  they  lieloni;  not 
to  that  class  of  Dissenters  who  are  stii^matized  as  political  au;ita- 
tors,  and  the  enemies  ot  relitijion,  because  ot  their  strenuous  en- 
ileavonrs,  by  constitutional  means,  to  rid  the  nation  ot  every  civil 

injustice  and  oppression  arising- out  of  that  monstrous  enu:nie  ot 

— the  church  by  law  establishecL^  '1  he  cohmrable  support 
which  seems  to  justify  this  impression,  is  derived  trom  l)r. 
Vamrliairs  implied  admissions  in  his  interroirations,  am  the 
somewhat  vaj^ne  statement  ot  his  peculiar  ^ie\^s  on  the  sn 
After  statiinj;  very  fairly  and  forcibly  the  wron;j^s  inflicted  upon 
the  dissenters  by  the  dominant  church,  the  ‘scorn  and  tjie  con- 
‘  tnniely  which  nothing  conhl  exceed,’  hea]>ed  upon  them  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  heri*ditary  grievances,  in  the  ]>eriodical  and  iiTiieni 
literature  of  chnrchmen,  the  Professor  bespeaks  the  bishop’s  can¬ 
did  interprt'tatitm  ot  the  (weesses  in  the  einntnet  of  the  jn  i  sa  ntu 
awl  the  injnreil,  into  which  the  prosjiect  of  obtainiiiir  partial 
redress  may  at  any  time  have  hurried  them.  \ye  cannot  think  that 
there  are  many  dissenters  who  will  receive  with  perti’ct  salisttic 
tion,  what  the  followinij:  interroj^atory  appeals  imply,  and  must 
have  conveyed  to  the 'mind  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  as 
well  as  to  others,  whose  etfnsions  from  month  to  month  dis- 
U^race  the  passes  ot  the  llritisli  ^lau^azine  and  the  Chiisliaii 
C Ibscrver. 

*  It  is  not,  assuredly,  in  your  Lorddiip’s  nature,  nor  in  the  nature 
of  anv  educated,  honourable  niiiid,  to  look  considerately  tui  the  loiu  i- 
tion  of  a  people  beset  with  so  iwnnj  ohvioits,  and  so  wanij  uanwh^s 
forms  of  ciril  dispanigcnicfit  taut  on  aeeount  of  their  teh^noo 

and  then  to  s;iy  of  them  that  they  have  been  wholljf  without  excuse  lu 
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of  grievance,  or  that  they  have  become  justly  liable  to 
very  heavy  censure,  if,  when  the  moment  for  |^)artial  redress  has  seemed 
to  arrive,  their  desire  of  change  has  hern  joiuid  to  carry  them  .vo/wc- 
ichai  to  excess.  It  is  the  force  of  the  previous  constraint  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  strength  of  the  rebound.  Thrust  men  into  one  nnnatural 
extreme,  and  you  ])repare  them  to  ritsh  into  another^  in  an  opposite 
d'lreetion,  <ui  the  tirst  opportunity.  The  elements  of  insurgency  are 
never  so  volcanic  as  wdien  called  forth  by  the  rigours  of  despotism. 
Dissenters  arc  no  exception  to  this  tendency  in  human  nature. 

‘  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  consider  their  vocation  to  have  been,  that 
thev  should  exemplify  u  ])erfect  intelligence  and  rectitude  in  our  weak 
and  disordered  w'orld,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  not  always 
appeared  in  their  ])n»per  character.  In  that  case,  they  should  have 
l(H»ked  so  comprehensively,  and  so  profoundly,  on  the  numerous  and 
momentous  (questions  which  have  recently  ctune  into  debate,  as 
thoroughly  to  have  understood  them.  They  should  have  made  large 
allowance  for  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  the  feeling  of  interest,  in 
connexion  with  ancient  and  opulent  institutions.  They  should  have 
remembered  how’  much  there  is  in  the  unavoidable  weakness  of  human 
nature  that  may  lead  to  self-deceptimi,  even  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
meaning.  They  should  have  been  careful  to  acapiaint  themselves  with 
all  the  g<KHl,  as  well  as  the  evil,  included  in  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  should  have  looked  ti)  the  contingent  injuries  which  changes 
apparently  the  most  desirable  are  often  found  to  carry  ahmg  with 
them.  If  precluded  from  their  j)lace  as  citizens,  and  scoffed  upon  and 
put  down  in  not  a  few’  connexions  as  religionists  ;  they  should  have 
known  how  to  be  silent  under  such  treatment,  or  how  to  have  uttered 
the  language  of  complaint,  intluenced  more  by  pity  and  forbearance 
than  by  resentment.  And  icithiti  the  last  far  years  especially,  they 
should,  perhaps,  have  hecn  content  with  calm  and  diguijicd  cjl'orts  to 
iihtain  a  remoeal  of  their  more  immediate  griceances :  and  if  they  had 
altogether  failed  in  their  object,  as  in  that  case  they  probably  would, 
they  should  have  know  n  how  to  bear  such  disappointments,  so  as  n(»t 
to  he  greatly  distressed  by  them,  and  so  as  to  have  heen  cap<dde  of  re- 
tfirning  good  for  ceil,  and  hicssing  for  cursing  !  Ihit,  my  Lord,  does 
it  become  (»ur  opptuients,  in  the  greater  ])art  of  whom  this  ‘meekness 
ot  wisdom’  has  been  so  lamentably  wanting,  to  demand  it  from  others 
upon  a  stale  of  this  sort  ?  Having  acted  the  firebrand  during  so  many 
long  years,  is  it  seemly  in  these  pers<»ns  to  affect  astonishment,  and  a 
kind  of  horror,  on  seeing  that  Dissenters  are  not  alirays  engaged  in  the 
ojllres  of  the  peacemaker?  Chin  it  be  true  charity  that  is  found  thus 
capable  of  hoping  all  things  on  one  side,  and  incapable  of  bearing  w'ith 
the  usual  indications  of  human  infirmity  on  the  otliiT.^  "1  rue,  my 
Lord,  we  are  imjierfect  beings  ;  W'e  have  not  always  sp<»Ken  wisely, 
nor  acted  wisely;  but  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  fnun  the  beginning 
to  this  day,  we  have  been  a  people  ‘more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

— \'aughau,  pp.  xiii — xvi, 

III  further  accounting  for  the  impression  we  shall  presently 
combat,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  is  less  staunch  as  a  Dissenter  than 
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tlioso  whoso  zeal  lie  oonsirros  l>y  implication  as  inconsistent  with 
‘calm  and  difi^nified  effort/  and  who  believe  that  ‘the  (piestion  of 
(jiiestions*  is  the  severance  of  church  and  state,  we  (piote  what 
we  doubt  not  has  been  ^catly  misunderstood  by  tlie  unreflecting 
on  both  sides. 

*  The  great  charge  against  us,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  is, 
tliat  we  are  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  iho 
Kstablished  Church.  Now  it  is  not  denied  that  the  princijiles  of  Con- 
gregationalism  are  o])j)osed  t(>  the  existence  of  any  civil  establivshinent 
of  Christianity.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  persuaded  that  a  nation 
might  have  chosen  a  wiser  course  than  it  has  done,  and  another  to  fall 
into  a  justly  censurable  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  correct  a  pre¬ 
valent  error.  It  may  be  strictly  lawful  that  there  should  be  no  Ksta- 
blished  ('hurch  ;  but  in  the  state  of  society  existing  in  England  it  may 
be  far  from  expedient.  The  whole  ({uestion,  though  truly  one  «»f 
principle,  is  also  one  to  he  delcrmined,  in  a  great  degree^  hg  cirvunt- 
stances.  While  the  social  system  of  England  shall  be  what  it  is,  and 
while  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  an  Established  Church  shall 
b4*  what  it  is,  there  ought,  as  J  eoneeivCf  to  he  such  a  church.  'I’he 
Dissenter  may  say,  that  the  State,  in  this  respect,  is  exercising  a 
])ower  which  it  4>uglit  m»t  to  have  assumed;  \nit  so  long  as  tJte  State 
is  not  so  persuaded,  it  shouhl  not  he  expected  to  Telitnpiish  the  polieij 
u'hieh  has  uaturallg  resulted  from  its  dilferent  consciousness  of  dutg. 
Principle,  on  this  great  (piestion,  may  be  of  as  much  moment  to  the 
("hurchmau  as  to  the  Dissenter.  And  if  there  are  Dissenters,  wlm, 
having  liMiked  to  the  immarchy  and  to  the  court  of  England  ;  and  t(» 
the  prep4»ssessions,  on  this  subject,  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
upj)er,  and  even  the  lower  House  of  Ihirliament  ;  and  have  expected 
to  see  these  ])arties  concur  in  any  thing  approaching  toward  an  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Slate  (’hurch,  such  ex])ectation  must  surely  have  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  some  of  those  delusive  moments  when  the  passions  do  in»t 
alh»w  the  understanding  ti»  perform  its  proper  office.  But,  my  Lord, 
if  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  retpiire  that  there  should  he 
an  I'.stnhiished  i'hureh.  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  (4ther 
circumstaTices  which  demand,  and  not  at  all  less  imperatively,  that  it 
slumld  hi*  one  of  unulerate  pr(‘tensions.  If  there  be  a  majority  to 
combine  in  support  of  such  a  church,  there  is  a  minority  dissmiting 
from  it,  and  (»ne  sutliciently  ])owerful  to  render  it  necessary  that  the 
Endowed  (hnnmunion  shouhl  bear  their  faculties  meekly.  M  ere  the 
I'hurch  of  England  to  become  so  far  intolerant  as  to  disgust  the  liberal 
porti(»u  of  her  members,  and  to  occasion  their  withdrawment  in  any 
great  number  to  the  side  of  Dissent,  her  days,  secure  as  she  may  now 
seem,  might  not  be  many. 

*  On  the  wlnde,  my  Lord,  my  omi  humble  conviction  in  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that,  as  1  believe,  of  Dissenters  generally, 
is,  not  that  she  should  be  denndished,  or  desjioiled,  hut  that  she  s/muhl 
he  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  religion  of  the  majoritg,  according  to 
the  real  state  of  things  in  Kngland,  and  not  as  embodying  the  religion 
of  the  natiunf  according  to  the  iKTfect  theorv  of  an  lix-'clesiasticul 
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Kstablishmcnt,  as  carried  out  in  Portujval  or  Spain  ;  that  on  this 
«rnmiul»  such  a  period  should  be  put  to  the  ecclesiastical  favouritism  of 
tilt*  State,  as  may  prevent  any  further  "rants  of  public  money  or  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  to  the  Endowed  Church  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  few 
uiatters  which  as  Dissenters  we  still  feel  to  be  vexations  indications  of 
civil  inferiority  in  consecpience  of  oiir  reli"iinis  ])references,  we  should 
amtinue  to  seek  a  removal  of  them  until  it  be  obtained.’ 

— ib.,  pp.  xvi, — xix^ 

In  attempting  to  vindicate  dissenters  as  a  body  from  the  charge 
‘of  aiininj^  at  nothin<J^  less  than  the  destruction  of  tlie  Established 
‘Church,’  perhaps  l)r.  Vauu^han  ini^ht  have  more  happily  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  sentiments  on  the  general  (piestion ;  and  we 
regret  that  lie  should  lay  himself  ojien  to  misajiprehension  in 
such  sentences  as  those  we  have  printed  in  itjilies.  They  would 
seem  to  convey  the  idea  tliat  the  Professor  thinks  it  ri"ht  to  op¬ 
pose  expediency  to  principle,  by  denyiiiir  a  thin"  to  be  lawful  and 
j  et  jileadiii"  for  its  continuance  on  the  mere  p’ouiid  of  its  existence. 
To  this  objection,  which  we  have  heard  from  more  than  one  (piar- 
ter,  we  re}>ly,  that  the  exjiedicncy  for  which  Dr.  \’au"han  contends, 
regards  a  choice  of  measures,  and  the  jieriod  and  the  manner 
of  ur^inii^  them,  in  order  most  effectually  to  accom|>lish  the 
destruction  of  whatever  is  unlawful  in  the  existence  of  an  Ksta- 
hlishment.  W  e  cannot  for  a  moment  ima"ine  when  he  admits 
that  ‘tlie  principles  of  Congregationalism  are  opjosed  to  the 
‘existence  of  any  civil  esUdilishment  of  Cdiristianity,’  that  he  can 
desire  congre^ationalists  to  comjuomise  their  principles,  or  to 
cease  from  attemjitin"  to  remove  the  peat  obstacle  that  sojiarates 
them  from  the  fellowshi})  of  a  lar"e  portion  of  the  universal 
church.  That  Dr.  Vaughan  cannot  mean  this,  whatever  party 
ingenuity  may  be  able  to  extract  from  the  Dedication,  is  sulli- 
ciently  evident  from  the  work  itself.  W\‘  refer  to  an  admirable 
paragraph  on  this  very  point.  Addressing  his  dissenting  Iiearers, 
he  says : 

‘  We  have  gone  up  at  once  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
have  determined  to  unlearn  every  thing  not  to  be  learnt  there.  And 
have  we  not  done  well  in  being  thus  decided  and  thus  hold?  J>ut 
having  learnt  by  so  doing  to  set  at  nought  the  tern^rs  ot  superstition, 
and  having  cast  off  the  bands  of  a  haughty  priestlM>od,  is  it  when  we 
c<nne  to  the  question  concerning  the  prtivince  ol  the  magistrate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  religion  that  we  must  begin  to  do  homage  to  error, — and  all, 
fors(K)th,  because  it  is  very  jirevalent  and  has  lasted  very  long  ?  It 
it  he  come  to  this,  then  let  us  go  out  upon  the  sj)aces  (d  the  past,  and 
Ivarn  the  whole  of  the  lesson  it  has  to  teach  ;  let  us  cease  to  be  the 
men  we  have  sujrposed  we  were,  and  let  lis  fall  back  in  all  things  upon 
that  state  of  childhood  which  we  have  Mattered  oursolves  with  hav¬ 
ing  outgrown.  Ibit  we  are  not,  I  presume,  disp(.sed  to  furnish  any 
t'uch  cxemj)lification  of  consistency.’ — ib.,  ]).  Id. 
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'I'l.ero  aro  two  s(afoment-s  i..  this  somewl.at  untoward  letter  to 
he  Hishoi.  ot  Lou, Ion,  which  are  indeed  suhstantiallv  one 
hat  have.lrawu  upon  the  writer  aniniadversions  which  i.r,.,.. 
least  the  jealousy  with  which  the  dissenters  are  acc,istoine,l  Z 
rci,Mrd  e\erj  ihinir  that  looks  like  concession  to  the  Kstahlished 
hierarchy.  W  hile  we  acpiit  Dr.  \  a,ijrhan  of  at  all  intcinliinr  t, 
concede  in  the  sl.ohtest  point  to  the  principle  which  he  on  - 
(h'liins,  we  cannot  helj)  syinpathisiiiir  with  the  feeliinr  which  the 
Ollownifr  sentences  have  awakened  in  inaiiv  hosonis.  ‘While  the 
Micial  system  ot  Liiijland  shall  be  wha't  it  is,  and  while  il,e 
^  1  rotestant  leelnifr  in  lavonr  ot  an  Established  C’hnrch  shall  !„• 
wliat  It  IS,  t/iire  1  concrirv,  to  !„•  such  a  church:  ‘  M\  own 

^  hninble  conviction  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  lai^rhunl,  an, I  that 
as  l.eluwvot  dissenters  jrencrally,  is,  ‘not  that  she  shonhl  I.,’ 
^,h-inolishe,l,  or  ‘  ilespoilcl,  but  that  she  shonhl  be  re-ranled  as 
pertaininjr  t,>  the  ‘  1,'lieion  ot  the  majority.’ 

I  his  certainly  is  ianijnaoe  to  which  the  dissenters  are 
nnaccustome,l,  anil  which  chnrchinen  hail  from  such  a  iinar- 
t,‘r  with  exultation.  We  ini'an,  of  course,  the  simple  ,le- 
c  aration  that  the  t  hiirch  of  Enirlaml,  b, ‘cause  it  pertains  to 
the  reli;r,o„  ot  the  majority,  oni;ht  to  be  continn,‘,l  in  the 
plenary  p,,ssessi„n  ot  its  exclusive  temporal  privileires  in  union 
«ith  he  state.  \\  e  ,1,.  not  know  of  any  ilissenters  who  ,1,‘sire 
hat  the  Episcopal  (  l.nrch  shonhl  eitlmr ’be  ilespoih-il  ,.r  ilenio- 

ish,‘,l  but  wc  believe  that  every  conscientious  ,liss,‘nt,‘r,  . . 

he  sa,.re,l  r.‘verence  In-  pays  to  the  ilivine  l.aw-iv,‘r,  as  well  as 
om  the  ileep  mti-ivst  he  Icls  m  inamtaininir  the  civil  I'lpialitv 
ot  all  sects,  an,  his  conviction  that  every  act'of  leirislati,in  whi,‘h 
mak.‘s  a  cowpulsori,  i,r„risiou  f„r  „«,/  church,  is  an  injnstic-  an, I 
a  wroiiiT  mllictcl  both  on  the  n-liohnis  ami  the  social  princiole;- 
«e  b.‘bev,‘ that  ,‘verv  such  ilisscnter  must  repmliate  with  all  his 
.ir  I,  ,  oitriiu,  til, it  a  state  may  establish  a  church  pertainiiiir 
o  tin-  maji.rity  of  a  nation  which  is  to  ilraw  its  n-sonrees  unuillu 
ui  It  u  loi,  mit  onl\  takini^  Iroin  them  their  iiroiiertv  without 
Imir  consi-nt,  ami  wnhont  an  eip.ivalent,  but  at  the  same  tin,,- 
Mi.latni- th,‘ir  ,‘,.nsc,en,‘es  ainl  ciniipelliiijr  their  alh-oiance  to  a 

i ,  r.iri  i\  ”  mst  ihimis  they  ileny,  ami  whose  fellowship  they  re- 
mnince.  1  moment  a  state  pr,‘su„U‘s  to  h-irislate  in  m.-,tt,‘Vs  of 
i  pion,  uit  1  Its  rcM.iiils  anil  ,‘niolnmeiits,  its  pains  ami  p,‘ii:ilti,'s, 
*'*.  ,’■'*'1”'  ia'yomi  its  h'lritimatc  |)royince — from  that 

\i  l  '*1* "  '  .t'”' '•*"111  ci'ases  to  be  thi‘  plain  ami  siniiile  thiiiif. 

Mliich,  as  an  ordiiiaiic'  of  Co,!,  m  maintain  civil  riiflits  ami  social 
jiiuss.  It  «,i>  or,l.iiiie,l  to  be;  the  machinery  bconii's  in- 
•ii-.i'*  '  **i‘'^  heloiijtjin^  to  two  separate  worlds. 

•iiM  "7''  tmiiistroiis  coalition — ami  the  relations  of  citizi'iis 
ulii  a"  'neiei’il  in  the  au;j;r,'s>ive  ami  oilions  ilistiiiclioiis 

I  1  si'rnitj  out  ot  thcolooical  ilojfiiias,  or  dirtcri'iit  foriii'  of 
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ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  thus  tlie  whole  coinimiiiity  arc  divided 
into  the  favoured  and  the  oppressed— the  privilei^ed  and  the  per¬ 
secuted:  the  churchinan,  witli  the  seven  heavens  of  tiie  hierarchy 
openiiiir  golden  visions  to  his  cupidity  and  ambition— the  dissenter, 
(loomed  to  civil  degradation,  proscription,  and  contein|)t. 

W’ith  dissenters,  these  views  of  state  interference  with  religion 
have  long  been  cherished  as  household  princij)les.  'rhey  would  have 
resisted  the  original  assu!n|>tion,  however  overwhehning  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  might  have  |)roposed  it;— and  are  they  to  remit  a  reli¬ 
gious  and  sacred  hostility,  as  Christian  men,  to  what  ihey  deem 
a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  great  laml  of  conscience,  because 
it  lias  been  maintained  through  a  course  of  centuries?  C  an  time 
siiuctify  the  enormity  ?  As  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom^ 
ot  just  and  im|)artiai  liberty,  because  they  have  been  compelled' 
to  submit  to  a  tricentenary  of  opj)ressions  and  wrongs,  are  they  to 
listen  to  the  persuasions  of  the  state  as  though  it  pcTssessed  a  (•on- 
science  and  a  mind  to  be  reasoned  with,  when  the  siibj(‘ct  is  no 
less  than  die  redress  of  grievances  which  have  involved  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  dearest  lights  as  members  of  the  body  politic?  We 
are  persuaded  that  Professor  \  aughan  do(^s  not  mean  to  convey, 
ill  the  sentence  we  shall  now  submit  to  his  attention,  what  the 
enemies  of  the  dissenters  impute  to  him.  ‘  The  dissenter  may 
‘siiy,  that  the  state  in  this  respect  is  exercising  a  power  which  it 
‘ought  not  to  haye  assumed  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  is  not  so 
‘persuaded,  it  should  not  be  expected  to  rclimpiish  tbe  jiolicy 
which  Iijts  naturally  resulted  from  its  diflerent  consciousness  of 
‘duty.  Princi|)le  in  this  great  (piestion  may  be  of  as  much  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  vhuve1anan  as  to  the  dissiuiter.’  If  this  obs(*rvation 
mean  any  thing,  does  it  not  go  far  to  forbid  dissenters  taking  any 
measures  to  induce,  on  the  jairt  of  the  state,  the  relin(|uisbment 
of  a  |)olicy  of  which  they  haye  reason  to  comjilain,  on  the  ground 
that  such  relimpiisliment  would  compel  the  state  to  violate  its 
con>cienci*  ?  l>y  the  state  we  siipjiose  Dr.  \  aughan  mu>t  intend 
the  councils  of  the  majority  so  far  as  they  control  or  direct  the 
Work  of  legislation. 

Are  then  the  dissenters  to  leave  these  counsellors  to  themselves  ? 
ifecause  the  lords  and  commons  in  jiarliamcnt  asembled,  chose 
ju  the  sacred  name  of  religion  to  perpetuate  the  most  flagrant 
uipisticp,  and  to  urge  the  plea  of  conscience  in  their  defence,  are 
tliose  who  suller  daily  aggivssion  from  imports  and  taxes  to  build 
and  rejiair  the  (ulifices  of  a  church  from  which  they  conscienti(nisly 
•'‘Ojiarate,  (piietly  to  bear  it  all  ?  are  they  to  be  despoiled  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  tosuj)j)ort  a  priesthoinl  in  luxury,  that  fulminate  against 
them  the  terrors  (^f  damnation?  Without  petition  or  remonstrance; 
witliout  using  all  their  civil  and  social  influence  in  every  capacity 
they  sustain  in  life,  are  they  (juietlv  and  for  ever  to  succumb  to  a 
tyranny,  rendered  infinitely  odious  by  urging  the  plea  of  conscience 


too 
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to  justify  its  impious  violation.  What  can  he  more  ^illintr  to  the  o)>- 
pressedand  wronged,  than  for  tlie  majority  conscience  to  avail  itself 
of  its  civil  streiiii^th,  to  wound  and  to  violate  the  minority  conscience, 
l>y  tiikiii^a  mean  and  cruel  advanUit^e  of  its  power  of  endurance  ? 
\Ve  confess  that  we  have  little  sympathy  when  the  state  coin|>lains, 
that  the  restonition  of  human  ri<(hts  to  those  who  have  loiitj;  hcen 
<leprivcd  of  tliem  ^oes  strongly  ai^ainst  its  conscience.  W’c  are 
reminded  of  Milton’s  rejily  to  the  complaint  of  C’harles  1.,  that 
the  enemies  of  his  tyranny  wanted  to  wrest  from  him  the  incoin- 
municahle  jewel,  his  conscience — ‘our  coinjilaint,  on  the  contrary, 

‘  is,’  sjiid  Milton,  that  ‘  he  would  have  his  conscience  notan  inconi- 
‘  municahle,  hut  a  universal  conscience,  the  whole  hinii;dom’s  con- 
‘  science.  'I'hus  what  he  seems  to  fear  we  should  ravish  from  him, 

‘  is  our  chief  com|)laint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us:  we  never  forced 
‘  him  topart  with  his  conscience,  hut  it  was  he  that  would  have  forced 
‘us  to  part  with  ours  d'he  distinction  hetween  the  conscience  of 
one  part  of  the  community  and  that  of  another,  which  ^ives  the 
majority  a  rii»ht  to  impose  its  terms  of  communion  upon  the 
ininoritv,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  civil  tnid  social  privilei;i*s  as 
inemhers  of  the  state,  is  a  ]>alj)«ihle  desecration  of  the  saert'dness 
of  conscience,  and  ti  fundamental  error  in  lei^islation.  We  can¬ 
not  amalu;amate  what  is  essentially  oiu*.  Conscience  must  stand 
ahme  in  its  own  hallowed  individuality.  What  is  it  hut  dis<ruised 
popery  to  constitute  a  certain  au:^re;;ate  of  consciences,  a  hii»h 
commission  court  to  suhjuu^ate  till  the  consciences  in  tlu'hind.'' 
Kvery  man  is  hound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
irrespective  of  all  human,  all  legislative  jinthontv.  'There  is  no 
inedinin  hetween  this  and  the  conscience  which  C'harlesand  Land 
attem|»ted  to  hind  ujion  the  people  Jis  a  hadi»’e  of  slavery,  hut 
which  they  indit^nanlly  refused  to  wear,  iind  which  cost  the  i»ri‘al 
criminals  that  would  have  iinposmi  it,  the  forfeiture  cd*  thi'ir  heads 
on  the  scatVohl.  It  is  Innnhlin^  to  contemplate  a  ])uissant  nation, 
like  that  of  Lni^land,  after  haviiii^  achieved  its  liberties,  suhinitlini^’ 
to  a  second  and  oven  more  deirradiiii;*  enthralment.  ILit  the  sun 
is  a‘j:ain  risinu:,  and  conscience  will,  at  last,  he  free,  notwith- 
standinif  the  veto  of  the  state,  and  the  nnofuarded  assertion  cd  Dr. 
Vaughan,  that  considering  the  Protestant  feelinii^  and  the  jiresent 
social  system  i)f  tCiiL^land,  ‘there  on^^^ht  to  he  an  l^stablishcd 
C  hurch.’  \  i‘t  the  triends  ot  conscience  must  he  true  to  thtunselves. 

\\  hat  course  Dr.  \  aui^han  would  recommend  to  them,  he  has 
not  sutlicicntly  indicatml.  Prom  what  we  have  been  able  to 
i^athcr  troin  his  j)a;j^es,  he  is  far  from  Indn'^  satisfied  with  the  pa-'t 
comluct  ot  the  Dissenters.  Their  etVorts  have  not  been  ‘calm 
‘and  dij^nified  ’ — they  have  ‘not  always  been  en<;a^ed  in  tin* 
‘  othec  cd  the  peace-maker;’  their  ‘desire  of  chanii^e’  when  a 
favonndile  opportunity  has  presente<i  itself  ‘has  bt‘en  found  to 
‘  carrv  them  somewhat  t(»  an  excess.’  W'e  are  fr*‘e  ti>  coides**. 
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that  tte  liave  not  so  read  the  records  of  the  past.  For  the  present 
stiite  of  party  teelins^  which  is  distractinof  the  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  the  established  cluirches  of  Knirland  and  Scotland 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  In  labouring  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
their  pecidiar  ^riev’ances,  it  does  not  seem  to  ns  that  the  dissen¬ 
ters  have  been  betrayed  into  violence,  nor  in  any  instance  have 
they  invaded  the  law.  Agitation  has  been  resorted  to  on  one 
question  only,  and  that  was  provoked  by  tlie  constant  aggressions 
of  the  hierarchy  and  its  increasing  raj)aeity :  while  ehnreh-rates 
exist,  we  trust  this  agitatimi  will  never  cease.  It  is  a  grave 
question,  and  one  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  met 
hy  Professor  \'anghan,  namely;  what  ought  to  be  the  eondnet 
of  the  dissenters  at  the  present  crisis?  If  as  he  tells  ns,  we 
‘have  gone  up  at  once  to  the  times  of  the  ‘  New 'restament/ 
‘and  have  determined  to  unlearn  every  thing  not  to  be  h*arnt 
‘there;’  then  surely  we  can  never,  for  a  inoiniMit,  admit,  that 
one  sect  should  claim  superiority  i»ver  another,  or  that  any  church 
has  a  right  to  restrain  the  free  exercise  of  ])rivate  jndgnuMit  or 
the  most  j)erfeet  liberty  of  eonseienee.  We  must  denonnee  with 
a  lotty  indignation  every  interference  of  a  human  legislature  to 
constitute  and  to  govern  the  ehnrches  of  ('hrist.  Nor  with  the 
‘  New  'IVstament  ’  in  our  hands,  are  we  able  t(»  imagine 
circumstances,  feelings,  or  j)rejndiees,  atteeting  the  majority  or 
even  a  whole  nation,  that  can  justify  ns  in  saying, ‘that  there 
‘ought  to  be  an  Established  Church.*  Wc  do  not  call  n|)on 
dissenters  to  form  political  associations,  nor  do  we  desire 
them  with  untimely  pertinaeitv  to  ju’ess  either  their  own 
wrongs,  or, — which  alone  can  place  all  the  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  on  one  ecpial  basis  of  civil  rights,  —  the  severance  of  the  clinreh 
trom  the  state ;  but  what  we  do  contend  for  is,  the  assertion 
of  their  |)rineiples  on  all  occasions,  and  tin*  employim'ut  ot  their 
influence  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  ext*rted,  tor  tin*  pur¬ 
pose  ot  teaching  the  legislature  to  nnlearn  on  the  subject  (►t  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  wliat  cannot  be  tonnd  in  the  ‘  New 
‘  Icstament,’  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Passive 
resistance  to  inicpiitous  ilcmands  for  rates  and  imposts,  may 
surely  be  numbered  among  ‘  the  calm  and  dignitied  ’  measures 
which  may  lx*  constitutionally  ;idoptc‘d  by  all  who  regard  them 
as  unjust  and  unscriptural ;  and  dissenters  who  possess  the  least, 
control  over  the  lit(*ratnrc  of  the  age,  and  the  various  im*diums  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  the  people,  would  be  no  bettt*r  than  renc- 
gadoes  trom  the  faith  and  practice  of  their  fathers,  W(‘re  tln*y  not 
through  all  these  channels  to  j)rcsent  ai'guments  in  favour  ot  uni¬ 
versal  freedom,  and  in  opposition  to  ev(*ry  encroachment  on  the 
prerogative  of  their  great  lawgiver  Jind  Ford  who  has  solemnly 
declared,  ‘my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.*  In  om*  word,  dis¬ 
senters  who  do  not  seek  byi  ill  lawful  and  peaceable  ellorts  the  re- 
VOL.  IV.  "  n  o 
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niovalof  every  disability  under  vvhicli  they  still  labour,  are  unwortliy 
of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free ; — we  will 
not  reason  with  them  for  ‘  they  deserve  not  to  have  themselves 
‘  convinced.’  We  wish  all  parties  to  remember,  that  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  church  and  state  is  in  strictness  a  national  and  not  a 
dissenting  (juestion.  Christians  of  every  name  and  sect,  and, 
more  especially,  the  members  of  the  episco|)al  church  wlm 
perceive  the  injury  which  Christianity  susUiins  by  bein^ 
dra^^ed  into  association  with  the  State ;  as  well  as  all  the 
subjects  (d*  the  Hritish  empire,  who  whether  they  profess  a  creed 
or  not,  feel  the  grievous  wrongs  which  this  alliance  inflicts  on  a 
community  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  ecpial  rights,  and  to  be 
p)verned  bv  e(|ual  laws;  are  all  bound  to  unite  in  obtaining 
throui^h  the  legislature,  and,  by  the  force  ot  public  o|)inion,  the 
entire  abolition  of  a  svstem  ecpially  at  vaiiance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  gospel,  the  security  of  the  state,  anil  the  liapj)iness  of  the 

n)le. 

Vhether  Dr.  Vauu^han  has  perceived  on  the  part  of 
dissenters  generally  any  indication  of  an  unchristian  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  (piestiou  of  the  Church  of  Knujland’s  connexion 
with  the  State,  or  any  unconstitutional  at^itation  of  it  in  public 
assemblies  and  on  political  occasions,  he  has  <»;iven  us  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  jud^in^;  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that  in  thus  opening  the 
subject  with  the  Hishop  of  London,  he  has  left  too  much  to  the  un- 
chariUible  surmises  of  our  enemies,  while  he  has  needlessly  alarmed 
some  who  have  usually  ranked  themselves  amontj;  his  warm  ad¬ 
mirers.  Hut  let  tlie  whole  of  his  volume  be  read,  and  let  some  of 
the  passii^es  ipioted  be  seriously  considered,  and  the  church¬ 
man  need  not  proudly  rear  his  crest,  nor  the  dissenter  feel  his  own 
abased,  lie  tliat  has  personally  resisted  the  payment  of  church- 
rates  in  his  own  neiij^hlmurhood ;  who,  in  an  able  exposition  ot  the 
iniipiity  of  this  impost,  has  tauu^ht  the  snne  practical  lesson  to  his 
brethren  ;  and  we  may  add  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ‘  Christian 
*  Observer,’ he  who  still  retains  his  connexion  with  this  journal, 
and  continiu^  to  favour  it  with  his  contributions,  however  mis¬ 
taken  bv  some  and  misrepresented  by  others,  must  ever  he 
rejjardeil  as  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  dissent,  and,  there- 
tore,  an  eipiallv  decided  foe  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyrannv. 

e  can  easily  imagine  a  sensitive  mind  like  that  ot  Dr. 
Vaughan  feeling  as  if  the  hallowed  cause  of  reli^^ious  freedom 
suftered  contamination  when  touched  by  the  rude  and  impious 
hands  of  a  worldly  infldelity,  and  this  may  probably  account  tor 
the  style  and  tone  of  some  portions  of  his  work.  Hut  let  him,  at 
tlic  siime  time,  remember  that  the  union  of  men  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  with  pious  dissenters  in  promotinji^  a  common  object  is 
purely  accidental,  and  that  this  union  is  more  apparent  than  real; 
that  while  dissenters  aim  at  the  attainment  of  that  liberty  which 
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will  secure  to  them  their  rights  jts  citizens,  as  well  as  prevent  the 
ecclesiastical  favouritism  of  the  state  from  hestowino^  any  further 
grants  of  public  money,  or  exclusive  privilctre  on  the  ‘endowed 
church*— the  object  of  merely  worldly  men,  vaW  them  iiiHdels,  ra¬ 
dicals,  or  what  you  pleitse,  is  to  pull  down  existin^^  and  i^larin^ 
abuses  which  are  our  national  dis<rrace,  and  which  ecjually  affect 
the  whole  community,  the  infidel  and  the  catholic,  the  church¬ 
man  and  the  dissenter.  Are  the  dissenters  to  blame,  b(‘- 
cause,  while  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  with  the  ]>ots- 
herds  of  the  earth,  they  exert  themselves  to  save  ami  per|)e- 
tuate  all  that  can  be  retained  of  ])ure  and  useful  in  an  institution, 
which  the  infatuation  of  some,  and  the  irreli^ion  of  others  have 
devoted  to  destruction.  Wc  mean  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  of  which  those  who  would  sever  her  from  the  state  are 
the  best  conservatives; — an  institution  which,  when  it  falls,  will 
fall  by  suicidal  hands — or  to  preserve  a  favourite  metaphor  dear  to 
churchmen,  the  venerable  ‘  Motiifu,’  will  pc'risli  under  the  parri¬ 
cidal  strokes  of  her  own  faithless  sons. 

Ihit  it  is  time  to  notice  the  work  on  the  preliminary  portion  of 
which  we  have  felt  it  to  be  onr  duty  to  offer  these  few  friendlv 
animadversions.  Detained  so  long  in  the  porch,  we  can  only  catcli 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  this  we  the  less  regret, 
as  we  trust  we  have  done  something  towards  opening  it  to  the 
candid  of  all  churches.  I'hese  ‘  thoughts  on  the  past  and  present 
‘state  of  religious  parties  in  England,’  which  are  the  substance 
of  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  second  of  Janiuiry  last,  in  Union- 
street  chapel,  Southwark,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  that  chapel,  are  valuable  on  many  accounts;  but  in 
our  view,  chiefly,  as  they  trace  the  growth  and  vigour  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  for  centuries  has  had  to  struggle  against  |)ride  and 
prejudice — the  sj)irit  of  the  court,  the  laws  of  the  land,  tlie  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  church,  and  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the  jieople ; 
like  the  first  lion,  having  reared  his  head  above  the  surface, 
pawing  himself,  by  continued  and  repeated  eflorts,  from  the 
rugged  soil,  till  he  became  the  free  and  independent  ranger  of 
the  forest.  To  this  principle,  to  this  great  truth,  we  are  thus 
introduced  by  the  author. 

^  The  progress  of  truth,  in  every  form,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  is  the  progress 
of  the  free  principle,  however  much  the  ignorance  and  selfish  passions 
cf  inankiiul,  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  artificial  circumstances,  may 
tend,  for  a  time,  to  impede  or  div’ert  its  natural  course  of  action.  It 
is  the  case  with  the  several  de])artments  of  truth,  as  with  all  the  great 
objects  which  discipline  the  human  faculties — there  is  not  only  har¬ 
mony  between  them,  but  a  kindred  ])rinciple  pervading  them,  so  that 
the  successful  study  of  anv  one  prepares  the  way  to  a  more  adeejuate 
knowle<lge  of  others,  until  the  whole  circle  is  brought,  by  this  law  of 
^ociation,  under  the  full  litiht  and  coixnizaiice  of  the  mind.  In  this 
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inaiuu^r  the  prop^oss  of  the  arts  favoured  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
both  eoiuliiced  |M>\verfully  to  the  refornuition  of  religion  as  achieved 
hy  liUther.  lietween  all  such  things  there  is  a  constant  actitm  and  re¬ 
action  ;  aiuhvliile  atiinities  bring  them  together,  combination  gives  them 
power  to  make  free. 

*In  the  history  and  present  ])osition  of  the  btuly  of  Protestant  dissen¬ 
ters  distinguished  as  holding  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  we  see 
an  instructive  illustration  t»f  these  remarks.  In  Kngland,  the  adi>ption 
of  this  system  has  always  been  attended  by  loss  and  sntl’ering,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  and  under  the  Inuise  (»f  Stuart. 
Its  continued  existence,  accordingly,  must  be  viewed  as  the  effect  of  a 
strong  conviction  some tr here  in  regard  to  its  truth.  Ttuisisfentlv  with 
this  view  of  it,  we  find  its  voice  raised  at  all  times  on  the  side  of  free 
discussion  and  unrestricted  libiTtv;  and,  though  loiiof  regarded  as  a  most 
pestilent  heresy  on  this  account,  it  has  remained  steadfast  in  its  de¬ 
mands  on  these  points,  until  ‘  the  little  one  has  become  a  tlunisand,’ and 
myriads  who  Inive  not  imbibed  its  temper  to  the  full  are  constrained 
to  do  Inunage  to  it  in  ])art.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  the  truth,  allied  with  these  generous  sentiments,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  so  oxjiansive  and  efficient.  'Phe  ])ersoiial  res])onsibility  of  man 
in  matters  of  religion,  was  the  great  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Heforma- 
tioii.  Hy  the  pious  men  whose  names  are  consjiicnons  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Congregationalism,  that  truth  was  not  only  embraced  with  much 
sincerity,  but  was  seen  with  a  clearness  long  peculiar  to  themselves  in 
the  great  results  to  which  it  leads.  In  this  one  principle  there  was  a 
ray  of  light,  which  could  imt  be  made  to  bear  exclusively  on  the  false 
authority  of  popes  and  conclaves.  On  the  contrary,  it  fell  with  im  less 
effect  on  all  kindriHl  tbrn.s  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  led  to  the  adoption 
of  many  other  principles,  all  in  hannonv  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
one  source  from  which  they  were  derived.  Thus,  to  be  made  free  from 
one  errt»r,  was  to  be  fri*ed  from  many  more  which  had  h>ng  existed  in 
natural  alliance  with  it.  Hy  the  same  law,  the  mind  ])asses  from  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  to  those  of  civil  freedom  ;  and  thus  viewe<l, 
the  most  feeble  and  scattered  elements  t»f  truth,  whether  natural,  moral, 
or  religious,  will  appear  as  a  ]>ndific  seed,  the  germination  of  which 
is  in  the  wav  of  a  constant  tendencv  toward  an  ever-growing  freedom. 

— ib.  ‘2 — 1.’ 

"Phe  section  whicb  states  the  present  position  of  Knglish  con- 
gregafionalism,  as  it  is  the  last,  so  it  is  in  every  view,  tin*  most 
valual>le  pt»rli(Mi  of  the  work.  It  seems  that  one  feature  of  coii- 
gregalionalisin  continues  unchanged:  in  this  respect  it  is  mnv 
what  it  was  from  the  beginning,  *  if  finds  the  fxnfi/  of  i/s  adhennts 
^  annmff  the  niiddk  e/ass,^  A  comparison  of  its  |>resent  conditioit 
with  that  exhibited  in  its  former  bist(»rv  shews  its  similarity,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  with¬ 
out  hands — it  has  grown  prodigiously  in  numbers;  it  has  achieved 
to  a  marvellous  extent  its  own  freedom — its  civil  grievances  are 
melting  fast  away,  while  its  rtdigious  influence  is  widening  and 
strengthening,  la/  its  cjrenhr  aetix'ity  ;  the  greater  average  of 
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ability  with  which  all  its  offices  are  filled,  and  the  restless  spirit 
for  social  iinproveinent  which  characterises  the  times,  and  of  which 
the  dissenters  participate  in  no  ordinary  dej^ree.  'Hie  growth  of 
the  principle  in  the  form  of  multiplication,  is  thus  developed. 

‘  In  the  s(mtherii,or  Surrey  suhurhof  London,  where,t\V(KTnturies  njjo, 
tlie  only  persons  111001111*1  for  tho  worshiji  ot  God  oxoopt  in  tlio  iiiaiiiior 
enjoined  hy  tho  stnto,  woro  thoso  iiiohulod  in  tho  small  brothorlnmd 
whicli  is  still  roprosoiitod  hy  tho  ohiiroh  assoinhlv  in  Union-stroot,  thore 
are  now  about  fifty  ooiigropitioiial  ohurchos  including  indopondonts  and 
iKiptists  ;  and  tho  largost  portion  of  accoiiiiiiodation  for  porsoiis  so  dis- 
jmsod  to  moot  for  tho  worshiji  of  God  in  that  oxtonsivo  district,  if  wo 
take  in  all  doiiominatioiis,  has  hooii  provided,  not  hy  tho  state,  lint  hy 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  tho  jiojmlation.  Thus,  in  a  locality  where,  two 
hundred  years  since  the  state  did  little  for  rolieion,  and  tho  jioojile 
nothing,  and  whore  almost  every  man  soomod  to  receive  his  faith 
in  the  shajie  expounded  to  him  by  the  two  Houses  of  Gonvocatioii, 
and  hy  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  has  heen  such  a  working  of 
the  small  germ  of  iiidepeiidency,  that  all  the  jirovisioii  which  the 
state  has  made  for  the  advantage  of  its  favoured  denomination,  is 
equalled,  and  even  surjiassed,  hy  that  which  has  sjiruiig  from  the  free 
and  sjiontaneous  zeal  of  the  jieople  theinselves.  I5y  the  side  of  the 
jirincijile  which  is  sujiposed  to  he  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  reli¬ 
gion,  but  which  refuses  to  do  it  service  excejit  through  the  inachiiiery 
of  state  enactments,  we  see  another  make  its  a]>|)earance,  having  its 
origin'and  guidance  from  the  intelligence  and  feeling  which  disjioses 
men  to  consider  religion  as  a  matter  of  individual  resjioiisibility,  and  as 
of  high  concernment  in  their  relation  to  (lod,  rather  than  to  ('a'sar  ; 
and  this  last  jirincijile,  though  so  recently  called  into  exercise,  and 
acted  njion  in  the  midst  of  artificial  circumstances  tending  to  place  tlie 
selfishness  and  prejudice  of  multitudes  in  the  most  determined  array 
against  it,  is  seen  taking  jirecedence  of  the  former  one  as  a  source  <if 
jirovision  for  the  religi<ius  wants  of  the  surrounding  community.  N<ir 
is  this  jieculiar  to  the  Surrey  suburb  of  the  metrojudis  ;  it  is  ratluT  a 
sainjile  <if  what  has  taken  jilace,  with  slight  variation,  in  every  jiojmlous 
department  of  the  country.  It  is  admitted,  they  are  not  all  congrega- 
tionalists  who  are  now  acting,  more  <ir  less,  and  with  so  much  general 
effect,  on  this  jirincijile ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  the  body  so  designated 
to  bring  out  this  jiriuciple,  and  to  jirocure  for  it  the  various  amount  of 
practical  homage  which  is  now  rendered  to  it. 

‘  (Congregationalism  is  not  like  methodisni,  a  system  of  coinjiromise 
and  adjusfment,  formed  in  deference  to  the  prejinlice  and  feeling  of  the 
bour.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  devout  and  firm-hearted  ajijieal  to  the  exact 
nature  and  design  of  ('hristianity  ;  and  the  result  to  he  exjiected  fnim 
Jirincijiles  so  adojit(*d  has  been  realized.  Derived  from  what  is  unalter- 
nhle  in  the  injunctions  and  sjiirit  of  our  benign  and  holy  religion,  it 
luis  itself  been  permanent.  It  has  grown  with  our  jiojmlation,  our 
''calth,  and  our  intelligence,  and,  esjiecially,  with  our  att.ichment  to 
even-handed  justice,  and  equal  lilx*rty  ;  and  whatever  its  enemies  may 
fondly  promise  themselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  course  in  the  future 
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will  be  as  iii  the  post.  If,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers, 
conjfrepitionalists  are  justified  in  lookinj^  on  every  thinjj  free  in  the 
tem|H*r  and  pnK'eediii^s  of  the  religious  bodies  around  us,  as  the 
effect  of  their  early  avowed  princi])les,  then  have  they  much  reason  to 
thank  (Jod  and  take  courage.  In  fact,  wlieu  searchinji  for  eucouraije- 
nient  in  any  effort  to  do  ^ood,  (Uir  impiiries  should  never  Ik*  c(»nfiiied 
to  the  j)ositive  and  unmixed  benefit  we  may  have  been  able  to  confer. 
This  may  Ik*  very  small,  while  the  evil  prevented,  and  the  indirect  or 
partial  jjcMid  bestowed,  may  be  of  vast  ammint.’ — ib.  7*^ — 7d. 

Tlie  stiite  of  the  Kstublished  Church,  of  the  several  parfies  distinct 
and  belliji^erent  which  exist  within  her  ]Kile,  and  of  the  third  body 
of  incthodists  occnpyini^a  considerable  s|)ace  between  the  Church 
of  Kni(land  and  the  older  and  more  re<J^nlar  dissenters,  are  subjects 
treated  with  jj^reat  candour,  discovering  enlightened  research  and 
devout  wisdom.  The  solemn  and  jiniicious  counsels  addressed  to 
the  conj^reji^titionalists,  deserve  the  profound,  instantaneous,  and 
practical  attention  of  that  body.  I  l»ey  would  do  well,  without 
<lelay,  to  realise  the  views  of  their  reverend  adviser  in  ^ivin^  the 
utmost  elbciency  to  their  public  institutions,  by  eneourae^in^  and 
providing  for  the  increase  of  learning  in  tbeir  colle<res,  and  thus, 
esj>ecially,  raisin<(  the  standard  of  ministerial  (jualification.  Most 
dt*eply  lire  we  impressed  with  the  importance  and  seasonablcncss 
of  tlie  sujjf^estions  on  this  last  topic.  The  subject  we  feel  to  be  a 
delicate  one.  Ibit  we  may  ask  with  concern,  \\diat  .are  the 
actual  (pialifications  of  a  numerous  portion  of  men  who  have  been, 
and  who  may  be  at  this  moment,  students  in  our  various  colleges? 
Do  not  many  consume  funds,  and  waste  resources  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  which,  if  devoted  to  individuals  of  aderpiate  mental 
powers  and  moral  energy,  would  raise  the  dissenting  ministry  to 
the  elevation  which  it  oiij^ht  to  attain  ?  Vountr  men  should  not  be 
admitted  into  our  seminaries,  who  must  afterwards  be  doomed  to 
p)  the  round  of  our  churches  only  to  betray  their  incapacity,  and 
then  to  enter  upon  secular  employments  because  of  their  uni- 
versidly  acknowledged  inefbeiency  as  ])reaehers  and  pastors.  M  e 
lon^  for  the  period  when  ministerial  (pialification  of  a  hio;h  order 
will  be  more  ecpially  diH'used.  We  want  neither  giants  nor 
dwarfs.  \\\*  desire  not  that  one  greater  star  should  overpower 
the  less, — but  that  each  should  be  an  orb  of  J^lory  at  least  equal 
to  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  destined  to  move.  The  ministers  de¬ 
manded  by  the  moral  state  of  the  country  are  men  to  whom  popu¬ 
lation  alone  is  im|>ortant,  and  whose  talents  and  piety  will  enal)le 
them  to  raise  a  conu^re^ation  where  none  previously  existed.  \N  e 
cordially  thank  Dr.  Vaughan  for  his  book.  We  have  freely  anim.ad- 
verted  on  some  of  its  statements,  and  are  assured  that  none  of  our 
readers  will  commend  our  doin^  so  more  heartily  than  himselt. 
T'lie  narrative  is  peculiarly  interesting;  we  should  be  ^lad  to 
receive  many  such  histories;  and  wc  hope  that  this  c.xample,  and 
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that  of  the  Rev.  'J'homas  Adkins,  ot  Soutliampton,  will  be  followed 
bv  m.any  others — and  that  our  dissenting  churches  will  not  be 
without  their  devout  and  able  chroniclers. 

Mr.  lAishington’s  ‘  Dilemmas  of  a  Churchman,’  prove  him  to  be 
very  much  ot  a  Churchman  indeed,  or  he  never  could  continue 
his  connexion  with  an  institution,  the  practical  operation  of  which  is 
so  repugnant  to  his  principles  and  so  vexatious  to  his  feelings. 
We  liave  no  doubt,  that  disclosures  like  tliose  which  tliis  pamphlet 
contains  must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  laity  within  the 
estiiblishment;  and  though  it  is  not  probable,  that  they  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  dissent,  yet  if  the  formal  attempt  of  the 
Oxford  clergy  to  renounce  protestantism  as  the  distinction  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  succeed — if  that  ])«'irty  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  should  place  the  canons  above  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  not  only  claim  for  their  church  an  independence  of  the 
state,  but  a  j)ower  and  authority  which  may  set  it  at  defiance  ;  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  clergy  both  evangelical  and  orthodox  should 
not  only  preach  a  crusade  against  the  dissenters,  but  continue  their 
inicpiitous  spoliation  of  their  property  in  the  form  of  imposts  and 
grants  from  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  building  of  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes;  if  instead  of  fundamental  reform, 
by  which  the  establishment  may  be  rendered  ‘less  despotic  in  its 
‘constitution,  less  secular  in  its  spirit,  and  less  intolerant  in 
‘its  administration,’  all  reasonable  propositions  of  this  nature 
are  scouted,  and  their  authors  covered  with  reproach ;  if  these 
tilings  concur,  and  we  confess  that  they  seem  to  us  rushing  toge¬ 
ther  to  a  crisis we  have  no  doubt,  that  an  immense  body  of  the 
laity  will  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  with  a  few  of 
the  clergy  who  may  participate  in  their  views  and  feelings  will 
effect  the  severance  of  the  church  from  the  state,  simplify 
its  orders,  and  by  one  simultaneous  volition,  rid  themselves 
of  the  wolves  that  devour  the  flock,  and  the  little  foxes  that 
M)oil  the  vintage ;  or  that  they  will  form  a  distinct  communion  of 
their  own  on  the  basis  of  an  episcopacy  which  will  not  seek  to 
affiliate  itself  on  the  mother  of  harlots.  We  find  it  more  difficult 
to  defend  Mr.  Lushington  from  strong  dissenting  tendencies  than 
to  rescue  Dr.  Vaughan  from  imputations  of  an  op})ositc  nature, 
^et,  perhaps,  he  is  the  truest  churchman  who  is  most  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  efficiency  of  his  system ;  who  looks  fearlessly  into 
its  corruptions  and  abuses,  and  desires  to  apply  a  timely  and 
an  efleetual  remedy.  "Ehose  who  charge  the  liberal  members  of 
their  communion  with  being  dissenters,  are  hardly  aware  of  what 
the  imputation  implies.  According  to  this  doctrine  no  man  can 
he  a  consistent  churchman  who  is  not  intolerant — who  is  not  a 
blind  and  furious  bigot.  Mr.  Lushington  is  not  a  churchman  of 
^ds  stiunp;  yet  may  he  be  found  somewhere  in  the  sacred 
iiiclosure,  though  cerUiinly  not  in  the  media  of  Dr.  I  usey. 
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At  least  Mr.  Lushin^ton,  as  the  church  is  now  constituted,  iuts 
quite  as  ^ood  a  ri^ht  to  put  in  his  claim  of  membership  as  the 
clergymen  who  fijrure  in  the  followintr  quotation  with  wliich,  for 
the  present,  we  take  leave  of  the  publications  before  us.  At 
partinj^,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  Mr.  Lushin^ton — to  which  from  us  especially  he  is 
justly  entitled — and  in  which  w  e  are  persuaded  the  liberal  of  all 
parties  and  churches  will  heartily  concur.  As  an  euli»(htened 
statesman,  a  useful  member  of  the  community  at  lar^e,  and  a 
diristian,  mild,  firm,  inteUijjjent,  and  superior  to  sectarian  antipa¬ 
thies,  he  occiq)ies  a  distinguished  place  among  the  benefactors  of 
liis  age  and  country. 


*  Allusicui  has  been  made  to  the  divisions  of  opinion  among  tlieclergv 
of  the  establishment.  If  these  controversies  had  been  on  unimportant 

J)oints,  the  clergy  might  liave  been  left  ahme  w  ith  their  wrangling ; 
)ut  it  becomes  a  serious  subject  of  anxiety,  when  the  doctrines  ]»reaclied 
and  disseminated  by  one  section  (d'  the  Kstablislied  CMiurch  are  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  otlier.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  C’hristiaii 
Knowledge  was  charged  in  Novend>er,  183b,  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  C’hiirch  of  Kngland,  with  ‘  having  j)nt  forth  twelve  volumes  of 
tracts,  so  unfit,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  that  he 
studiously  concealed  tliem  from  the  eyes  of  Ids  family,  as  unsound  and 
delusory  statements  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.’  A  sermon  on  death, 
by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Beresford,  appears  to  have  been  adf>])ted  as  a  tract  by 
the  alsive  society, 'on  which  the  clerical  editor  of  tlie  Mtecord  ’  ])ro- 
nounced,  that  the  men  who  approved  of  its  circulation  had  no  ‘  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature,  sanctions,  and  reipnrements  of  the  gosjiel  of  our  sal¬ 
vation  ;*  that  they  were  ‘  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  and  that  in  the 
tracts  which  they  ajipnived,  ‘  the  gosjiel  of  (’hrist  is  either  not  ])reached 
at  all,  or  is  so  blended  and  encrusted  w  ith  error,  as  to  rob  it  of  all  its 
freeness,  clearness,  and  glory  ;  so  that  the  unhap])v  readers  are  led 
away  by  their  instrumentality  to  another  gospel  which  is  imt  another. 
The  unfortunate  theology  of  Dr.  Sjiry  is  declared  to  be  ‘darkness 
visible.’  Another  clergyman,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Acaster  demnincing  ‘  the 
])ois«)nous  iiiHuence  ot  the  establishment*  on  the  spiritual  character  t>f 
tlie  ministry  of  the  Church,  speaks  ‘of  millions  being  lost  for  ever  and 
ever  from  that  cause.’ 

‘‘Tlie  system  inculcated  in  the  Oxford  Tracts,*  says  the  (’hristian 
Observer,  edited  by  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  ‘even  weeping, 
we  Indieve  to  be  anti-evangelical,  anti-pn)testant,  and  a  snare  of  our 
ghostly  enemy  impede  the  progress  of  the  gospel  of  (’hrist,  and  to 
endanger  the  souls  of  men.’  (>n  the  (»ther  hand,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Newimin, 
the  etlitor  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  while  seeking  for  what  he  calls  a  via 
wicdm  iH'twiHMi  Bomanism  and  Protestantism,  not  only  admits*  in  a  sub- 
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gtantiiil  sense  the  iillei^iitioii  of  the  Konuui  Catholics,  that  scarcely  ten 
ur  twenty  neighlMUiring  clerjuyinen  in  the  Knglish  church  can  aj^ree 
even  in  its  elementary  and  necessary  doctrines,  hut  openly  pronounces, 
tliat  ‘in  the  church  by  itself.*  ‘even  amonij  its  apptunted  ministers  and 
teachers,’  ‘  may  he  tound  dilferences  as  great  as  those  which  separate 
Greece  from  IGmie.’ 

*  Speaking  of  the  new  Oxford  school  of  t)pinions  in  matters  of  church 
and  state,  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  belongs,  the  Kdinhurgh  reviewer  (in  u 
recent  iiumher)  remarks  upon  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  ‘  numbers, 
especially  among  the  clergy  heretofore  attached  to  what  are  called 
evangelical  principles,  have  gone  (wer  and  fraternised  with  the  new 
sect,  with  winch  they  had  no  one  quality  in  common  hut  enthusiasm  ; 
— passing,  as  it  were,  without  an  effort  from  one  pole  to  the  other  of 
religious  opinion  and  sentiment,  for  the  sakeof  the  new  excitement.’  ’Phe 
school  in  (piestion  is  characterized  as  forming  ‘one  of  the  three  extremes 
of  opinion,  the  other  two  being  represented  by  the  evangelicals  and  the 
Latiludinarians,  which  are  comprehended  within  the  church’s  tolerant 
einhrace.*  ‘The  alliance  may  subsist  tolerably  well,  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
federates  are  sunk  t(»gether  in  the  darkness  of  opposition. 

‘  Concordes  aniinrc  nunc  ct  dum  noctc  prcinuntur; 

Heu  quantum  inter  se  helium,  si  lumina  vitu' 

Aspiciant,  (piantas  acies  stragem(]ue  ciebant !’ 

‘  Should  they  ever  emerge  into  the  day-light  of  power,  the  ill-con¬ 
cealed  contrast  of  ])arties  and  principles  will  soon  hurst  out  into  open  hos- 
tilitv,  and  end  in  permanent  separation.*  (Kd.  Rev.  No.  cxxxiv.  p. 
413—415). 

‘This  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  as  composed  of  three  extreme 
parties,  agreeing  in  the  dark,  hound  by  law  to  uniformity,  yet  at  the 
opposite  ])<des  of  religious  oj>inion  and  sentiment,  and  incapable  of  per¬ 
manent  union,  allowing  it  to  he  correct,  is  ill-adaj)ted  to  alleviate  the 
dilemmas  of  a  thoughtful  churchman.  The  want  of  steadiness  of 
opinion  among  the  evangelicals,  as  indicated  by  the  numerons  converts 
to  the  tenets  of  Dr.  Pusey,  is  also  a  staggering  circumstance ;  more 
esjiecially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  extimsive  spread  of  the 
inillenarian  fanaticism  among  the  same  class,  and  the  still  more  melan¬ 
choly  instances  of  evangelical  clergymen  who  have  become  followers  of 
Irving,  and  believers  in  the  tongue.’ — pp.  52 — 5(). 
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TO  the  unpractisod  nothintr  appears  easier  than  Essay-writing. 

Rut  this  is  altoj^ether  a  mistake.  The  simplicity  of  Addison, 
ill  particular,  and  the  easy  flow  of  Cloldsmith,  will  he  found  very 
dithcult  of  imitation.  We  know  that  Addison’s  papers,  with  all 
their  smoothness  and  apparent  spontaneity,  were  elaborated  slowly 
and  with  great  pains.  And  the  style  of  Cioldsmith  was  the  result 
of  many  years  passed  in  study,  the  fruit  of  laborious  days  and 
niirhts,  of  penury  and  want,  endured  by  a  hack-author  writing  for 
his  bread.  'Ro  success  in  this  department  of  literature,  elegance 
appears  to  be  almost  an  essential  reipiisite.  This  is  a  (juality 
wliich  it  is  very  diflicult  to  deflne  :  but  the  cultivated  mind  per¬ 
ceives  it  at  once.  It  reipiires  delicacy  of  taste,  and  an  exipiisitc 
ear,  in  the  author  ;  for  language  is  a  kind  of  mnsic,  ami  its  nice 
construction  demands  no  less  skill  than  in  the  musical  composer. 
A  tiderably  good  prose  style  is  not  uncommon  in  the  present  day: 
luit  the  ‘curiosa  felicitas,’  the  ‘words  that  burn,’  are  the  result  of 
a  rare  combination  of  genius  and  taste.  This  felicitous  colloca¬ 
tion,  this  perfect  cliarm  of  words,  is  more  freipiently  found  in 
poetry  than  in  prose,  and  is  an  essential  element  in  poetical  com¬ 
position.  It  is  beautifully  exemplifled  in  the  eclogues  and  the 
il^hieid  of  Virgil;  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  who,  realizing  his  own 
description  in  Comus 

‘  Takes  tlie  prison’d  soul,  and  laps  it  in  Elysium  ;* 

and,  among  modern  jioets.  in  dray,  Rogers,  and  Campbell.  Wc 
have  seldom  felt  the  magic  siiell  of  language  so  irresistible  as  in 
these  authors.  Poets  have  neen  thought  to  write  the  best  prose, 
having  gained  facility  by  their  poetical  eflTorts.  Of  this  (udd- 
smith  and  Cowper  are  illustrious  examples  :  to  whom  mav  be 
added  Scott,  Ryron,  and  Southey.  Rut  perhaps  no  English 
prose  author  ot  the  j>resent  day  altogether  eijuals  the  late  Robert 
Hall  for  that  charm  of  language,  which  at  once  delights  the  ear, 
and  penetrates  the  lieart.  It  is  a  charm  which  is  indescribable 
and  irresistible. 

Me  have  made  these  remarks  because  beauty  of  style  is  one 
great  means  by  which  many  of  our  Essayists  gained  their  cele¬ 
brity.  And  we  wish  that  our  young  readers,  who  are  meilitating 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind,  would  labour  to  acipiire  the  same  sim- 
jilicitv  ot  thought  and  expression,  and  the  same  elaborate  polish, 
i  he  labour  will  not  be  lost.  Reautiful  sentiments,  on  whatever 
subjects,  have  a  ten-fl)ld  charm  when  accompanied  with  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  musical  words. 

Mr.  llowitt’s  ‘  Rural  Life  of  England,’  is  a  series  of  Essays 
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which,  tliouj^h  they  have  one  common  title,  are  on  separate  and 
independent  subjects.  It  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  He  has  engaged  in  it  with  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  nature,  and  is  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer  of  human 
manners  and  customs.  His  book  is  rendered  more  interesting^  by 
copious  extracts  from  various  authors ;  and  he  ponrs  a  Hood  of 
liirlit,  both  borrowed  and  ori<riiuil,  on  whatever  object  he  exhibits 
to  his  readers.  Much,  however,  as  we  admire  these  volumes,  and 
interesting^  as  we  have  felt  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  altog^e- 
I  tlier  to  our  taste.  Their  style  is  occasionally  objectionable,  and 
is  evidently  formed  on  a  bad  model.  A  book  which  treats  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  ougjht  to  be  characterized  by  eminent  simpli¬ 
city:  it  cannot  otherwise  be  in  accordance  with  its  subject. 
Oratorical  flourishes  and  hig^h-flowai  phrases  are  here  out 
of  their  place.  When  Mr.  Howitt  writes  simply  and  plainly 
he  writes  well ;  but  there  arc  occasionally  very  evident  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  fine,  there  is  sometimes  a  strainintr  for  ef¬ 
fect  in  that  semi-poetical  diction  which  is  so  eoininon  among^ 
an  inferior  class  of  writers  in  the  present  day.  'V\\h  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  author,  who  is  cap.able  of  better  thingjs  than  to 
imitiite  the  turbid  compositions  of  Blackwood’s  Mag^azine.  'rids 
imitiition,  which  we  had  suspected  as  we  went  througfh  the  first 
volume,  we  found  almost  confessed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second,  where  he  eulopses  ‘that  wonderful  series  of  articles  by 
‘Wilson,  in  Blackwood’s  Maj^azine,— in  their  kind,  as  truly 
‘amazing,  and  as  trnly  glorious,  as  the  romances  of  Scott,  or  the 
‘  poetry  of  Wordsworth.’ 

Having  thus  freely  mentioned  Mr.  Howitt’s  faults,  we  must,  in 
common  justice,  point  out  his  excellencies.  The  very  title  is  a 
recommendation  to  the  book  ;  for  all  classes  of  persons  either  are, 
or  affect  to  be,  enjimoured  of  a  country  life.  The  iidiabitants  of 
cities,  and  especially  of  the  metropolis,  eagerly  seize  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  breiithing  the  country  air ;  and  descriptions  of  rural 
scenery  and  customs  are  doubly  dear  to  them,  pent  up  as  they 
arc  in  brick-walls,  amid  the  smoke  and  pollutions  and  turmoil  ot 
a  crowded  population.  I'he  rural  enjoyments  of  Kngland  surpass 
those  of  most  other  countries.  If  we  want  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
Italy,  and  the  vines,  the  olives,  and  orange-groves  of  Snain,  we 
have  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  a  more  temperate  climate  in 
great  variety.  Fickle  as  our  weather  may  be,  and  damp  and 
loggy  IIS  is  our  island,  we  still  have  no  lack  of  sunshine.  W  ho 
has  not  repeatedly  witnessed  a  sun-rise  or  sun-set  so  gorgeous 
that  the  very  imagination  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  glorious  t 
horeigners  arc  enraptured  with  the  exquisite  cultivation  of 
England,  which  looks  like  a  vast  garden  in  which  art  tempers  and 
improves  the  wildness  of  nature.  \S  e  have  on  a  small  scale  an 
epitome  of  the  earth,  in  all  its  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty : 
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hills  and  mountiiins,  woods  and  forests,  rivers  and  lakes,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  towns  and  villaj^es,  with  the  mansion  and  the  eotta<re. 
'i'lie  charms  of  the  country  multiply  with  observation.  An 
eye  accustomed  to  perceive  its  minute  beauties  looks  for  them 
at  every  step.  Every  hedire-row  is  redolent  of  sweets,  and  pro¬ 
fuse  in  blossoms.  Nature  sends  up  her  Inxnrious  shoots  from 
every  bank,  and  arranires  them  more  ji^racefully  than  the  painter 
could  do  with  his  utmost  art.  Even  her  vilest  weeds  ininj^le  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  rest,  and  help  to  complete  the  universal  pic¬ 
ture.  Nothing  a|)pears  ujj^ly  or  homely  in  her  ^roupiiiir.  The 
dock,  the  thistle,  the  dandelion,  the  nettle,  are  no  un^ateful  ad¬ 
junct  in  the  foreground  of  the  landscape.  He  who  views  the 
country  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  sees  everywhere  masterly 
touches  which  no  jirt  can  imitate.  Old  and  battered  biiildiiiirs  are 
beautified  by  the  pencil  of  time  with  innumerable  weather-stains 
broken  into  every  hue ;  nature  has  spread  her  cohuiring  of 
mosses  and  lichens  on  every  rock  and  stone;  while  the  trunk  of 
every  tree  is  itself  a  wan  Id  in  w  hich  the  minute  forms  of  vegetation 
appear  in  endless  variety. 

T'o  a  mind  fully  capable  of  appreciating  them,  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  are  boundless.  Vet  perhaps  none  surpass  those  which 
are  supplied  by  a  garden.  Horticulture,  in  all  its  branches,  is 
delightful ;  but  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  pursued  by  the 
genuine  flower-fancier  with  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  altogether  in¬ 
conceivable  to  the  uninitiated.  Many  a  poor  arti/an  in  our  large 
manufacturing  towns  finds  a  delightful  recreation  in  the  culture 
of  what  are  technically  called  florists'  flow’ers.  His  }>olyanthuses, 
auriculas,  tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations,  are  the  delight  of  his 
eyes  and  his  heart.  Morning  and  evening  he  preserves  his 
health,  and  lightens  his  cares  by  watching  over  them  ;  shows 
them  with  exultation  to  his  friends  in  their  season  of  bloom  ;  and 
exhibits  them  at  some  annual  prize-show  to  thous«nids  of  visitors 
w'ith  as  much  ambition  as  stirred  the  heart  of  a  competitor  in 
the  Grecian  giimes.  Any  thing  which  tends  to  encourage  a  love 
of  gardening  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  I'he  most 
sacred  authority  hits  pointed  out  this  occupation  as  congenial  with 
imui’s  best  dispositions ;  its  encouraging  the  best  feelings  t)f  the 
human  heart.  A  garden  was  the  scene  of  perfect  man's  resi¬ 
dence,  and  to  dress  and  keep  it  w’as  his  occupation  in  the  days  of 
his  innocence. 

These  are  pure  pleasures,  entirely  nncontaminated  and  un¬ 
alloyed  by  any  sinful  mixture.  T'he  nnvitiated  mind  has  a  large 
range,  its  tastes  find  a  continual  gratification  in  rural  scenes,  and 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  satiety  and  disgust  w’hich  attend  bitser  j>lea- 
sures.  The  anient  lover  of  nature  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Howitt’s 
volumes  congimial  to  his  taste,  and  that  wall  w’ell  repay  him  lor 
the  perusal.  A  considerable  i>art  of  his  w  ork,  how’cver,  relates 
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to  thiiV2;s  of  a  more  questionable  kind  When  we  turn  from  the 
face  of  nature  to  the  haunts  ot  men,  the  pure  pleasures  forsake  us; 
all  then  becomes  mixed  ;  and  thouirh  there  may  be  much  to 
amuse,  tliere  is  much  to  grieve.  Field  sports  and  rural  pastimes 
come  under  this  nredicament. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  something  exciting  in  the 
chase,  whether  the  object  be  fox,  deer,  or  hare.  The  baying  of 
the  hounds,  the  sound  of  the  horns,  the  shouts  of  the  hunters,  the 
scarlet  dresses  and  picturesque  grouping,  together  with  the  adven¬ 
titious  interest  of  the  scenery,  combine  to  produce  an  excitation 
and  glow  which  to  most  persons  would  be  irresistible.  Hut  there 
are  considerations  which,  in  a  humane  mind,  not  hackneyed  in 
field  sports,  interpose  to  alloy  the  j>leasure.  Wdien  pleasure  is 
bought  by  the  infliction  of  pain  which  amounts  to  agony,  it  will 
scarcely  bear  reflection  ;  and  we  suspect  that  many  a  keen  s|>orts- 
man  does  not  altogether  like,  in  his  cool  moments,  to  examine  too 
closely  into  the  nature  of  his  emotions.  If  there  he  one  kind  of 
sport  less  exceptionable  than  the  rest,  it  is  angling.  The  delight¬ 
ful  treatise  of  old  Izaak  \\"alton  on  this  subject  luis  allured  multi¬ 
tudes  to  tlie  river’s  brink ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  without  believing  with  him  that  an  angler  must  be 
necessarily  possessed  of  all  the  virtues.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
delightful  old  man  can  say,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there 
is  cruelty  in  impaling  a  worm,  or  baiting  with  a  live  frog,  though 
we  may,  all  the  time,  treat  him  tcuderly,  and  like  a  brother.  The 
only  real  exception  which  we  can  find  is  in  favour  of  fly-fishing, 
by  which  we  mean,  of  course,  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly.  Here 
no  more  ])ain  is  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  victim  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  killing  animals  for  food  ;  nor  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  is  often  wantonly  inflicted  by  l)arharous  butchers  and  ser¬ 
vants  ;  and  if  the  neck  of  the  fish  he  broken  by  forcibly  turning 
its  head  hack  as  soon  as  it  is  caught,  the  sutrering  is  hut  small,  for 
the  death  is  instantaneous.  Fishing  with  the  fly  fi>r  trout  or 
s;dmon  affords  a  pleasure  which  no  one  knows  who  is  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  the  art.  Along  the  hr<K)ks  and  rivers  of  Scotland  and 
^^ales,  and,  in  England,  esj)ecially  those  of  Devonshire,  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  scenery  tend,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  incrt*ase 
the  j)leasure.  This  pleasure  it  would  j)erhaj>s  he  diflicult  to 
analyse ;  but  we  apprehend  many  persons  will  agree  with  Faley 
that,  of  the  various  delights  of  a  sufficiently  happy  life,  few  have 
been  found  more  delightful  than  those  enjoyed  in  fly-fisliing. 

Mr.  Ilowitt’s  first  volume  suj)plies  some  anim.ited  notices  ()f  the 
various  kinds  of  sport,  and  we  were  particularly  struck  with  his 
description  of  grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands  ot  Scotland.  1  he 
irruption  of  embryo  sportsmen  into  the  moorlands  previous  to  the 
twelfth  of  August,  is  pleasingly  told,  and  will  aftord  the  reader 
^uch  amusement.  Hut  W’e  extract  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the 
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close  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  author  has  ‘a  word  with  the 
‘  too  sensitive/  and  perhaps  he  has  urged  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject : 

*  I  have  not  attempted  to  defend  the  hunter,  the  courser,  or  even 
the  shooter,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  which 
is  perpetually  directed  against  them — they  are  a  sturdy,  and  now  a 
very  intelligent  people  ;  often  numl>ering  amongst  them  many  of  our 
principal  senators,  authors,  and  men  of  taste,  and  very  capable  of  vin¬ 
dicating  themselves  ;  but  I  must  enact  the  shield-bearer  f<»r  a  moment, 
ft>r  that  very  w'orthy  and  much-abused  old  man,  Izaak  Walton,  and 
the  craft  which  he  has  made  so  fashi(Uiable.  Spite  even  of  Lord 
Byron’s  jingle  alMuit  the  book  and  gullet,  and  a  stmit  tisli  to  pull  it, 
they  may  say  what  they  will  of  the  old  man’s  cruelty  and  inconsistency 
— the  death  of  a  worm,  a  frog,  or  a  fish,  is  the  height  of  his  intliction, 
and  what  is  that  to  the  ten  thousand  deaths  of  cattle,  sheep,  lambs, 
fish,  and  fowl  of  all  kinds,  that  are  daily  ])erpetrated  for  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  these  same  scpieamish  cavillers  !  They  remind  me  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  lady,  at  whose  house  1  was  one  day,  and  on  passing  the  kitchen 
dcM)r  at  ten  in  the  morning,  saw  a  turkey  suspended  by  its  heels,  and 
bleeding  from  its  bill,  drop  by  drop.  Supposing  it  was  just  in  its  last 
struggles  from  a  recent  death-wound,  I  passed  on,  and  found  the  lady 
lying  on  her  sofa  overwhelmed  in  tears  over  a  most  touching  story.  1 
wivs  charmed  with  her  sensibility  ;  and  the  very  delightful  conversa¬ 
tion  which  1  held  with  her,  oidy  heightened  my  opinion  of  the  gimdness 
of  her  heart.  On  accidentally  passing  by  the  same  kitchen-door  in  the 
afternoon,  six  hours’  afterwards,  I  beheld,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
siime  t\irkey  suspended  from  the  same  nail,  still  bleeding,  drop  by  drop, 
and  still  giving  an  occasional  fiutter  with  its  wings  !  Hastening  to  the 
kitchen,  I  impiired  of  the  cook,  if  she  knew  that  the  turkey  was  not 
dead.  ‘  ()  yes.  Sir,’  she  replied,  ‘  it  won’t  be  dead,  may  bappen,  these 
two  hours.  We  always  kill  turkeys  that  way,  it  so  improves  their 
colour ;  they  have  a  vein  o]>ened  under  the  tongue,  and  only  bleed  a 
drop  at  a  time  !’  ‘  And  does  your  mistress  know  of  this  your  mode  ot 

killing  turkeys?’  ‘  O  yes,  bless  you  Sir,  it’s  our  regular  way  ;  missis 
often  sees  ’em  as  she  giH*s  to  the  gardens,  and  she  says  sometimes, 

‘  Poor  things  !  I  don’t  like  to  see  ’em  Betty  ;  I  wish  you  would  hang 
‘  them  where  I  should  not  see  ’em  !’  I  was  sick  !  1  was  dizzy!  It  was 
the  hour  of  dinner,  but  I  walked  quietly  away. 

And  ne’er  repassed  that  bloody  threshold  more  ! 

I  say,  what  is  Izaak  Walton’s  cruelty  t(»  this,  an<l  to  many  another 
perpetration  on  the  ])art  <»f  the  tender  and  sentimental  ?’  *  *  *  * 

‘  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  cruelty — far  from  it.  I  would  have  all 
men  as  gi*ntle  and  humane  as  possible  ;  nor  do  I  agree  that  because  the 
world  is  fidl  of  crmdty,  it  is  any  reason  that  more  cruelty  should  1h‘ 
tolerated  ;  but  I  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  a  reason  whv  there  shoidd  not 
W  S4»  much  pormissi(»n  to  the  greater  evils,  and  so  much  clamour  about 
the  less.  Is  there  more  suffering  caused  bv  anvthing  than  by  taking 
fishes  by  the  net  ?  Not  a  thousandth,— not  a  ten  thousandth  part ! 
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Where  one  fish  is  taken  with  a  li(M>k,  it  may  Im?  safely  said  that  a 
thousand  are  taken  with  the  net:  for  daily  are  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers  swept  with  nets  ;  and  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  salmon,  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  every  species  (»f  fish  that  supplies  our  markets,  are 
pithered  in  thousands,  and  ten  thousands — tt>  say  nothing  of  herrinpi 
ami  pilchards  by  millions.  Over  these  there  is  no  lamentation  ;  and 
vet  their  sufferings  are  as  jxreat — for  the  suffering  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  momentary  puncture  of  a  hook,  as  in  the  dying  for  lack  of 
their  native  element.  Then  go,  those  tender-hearted  creatures,  and  feast 
upon  turtles  that  have  come  long  voyages  nailed  to  the  decks  of  ships 
in  living  agonies;  \ipon  crabs,  lobsters,  j)rawns,  and  shrimps,  that  have 
l>een  scalded  to  death ;  and  thrust  ovsters  alive  into  fires,  and  frv 
living  eels  in  pans,  and  curse  poor  anglers  before  their  gods  for  cruel 
monsters,  and  bless  their  own  souls  fiir  pity  and  goodness,  forgetting 
all  the  fish-torments  they  have  inflicted.* 

‘  ‘  Aye,  but,’ — they  turn  round  upon  you  suddenly  with  what  they 
deem  a  decisive  and  unanswerable  argument, — '  Aye,  but  they  cannot 
approve  of  making  the  miseries  of  sentient  creatures  a  pleasure.’  *  •  * 

‘  Nobody  does  seek  a  pleasure,  or  make  an  amusement  of  the  misery 
of  a  living  creature.  The  ])leasure  is  in  the  pursuit  (d'  an  object,  and 
the  art  and  activity  by  which  a  wild  creature  is  captured,  and  in  all 
those  concomitants  of  pleasant  scenery  and  pleasant  seasons  that  enter 
into  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sports, — the  suffering  is  only  the  cnsual 
adjunci,  which  you  would  spare  to  your  victim  if  you  could,  and  which 
any  humane  man  will  make  as  small  as  possible.  *  *  *  The  principle 
of  chase  and  taking  of  prey,  which  is  impressed  on  almost  all  living 
things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the  lion  of  the  African  desert,  is 
impressed  with  double  force  on  man.  By  the  strong  dictates  of  our 
nature,  by  the  very  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  every  creature  is 
given  us  for  food,  our  dominion  over  them  is  made  absolute.’ — Vol.  I,, 
pp.  ()3 — 

Ill  attempting  to  account  for  the  decline  of  those  popular 
p«^stimes  which  gained  for  our  country  the  name  of  ‘  merry 
‘England,*  Mr.  Howitt  has  the  following  sensible  remarks,  which, 
however,  in  their  abridged  form,  will  be  read  to  disadvantage. 

‘  Amongst  the  many  attem])ts  to  account  for  the  sedater  cast  of  the 
mcKlern  p(>pular  mind,  ]\Ir.  Bulwer,  in  *  Bngland  and  English,’  has  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  spread  (d  IMethodism.  Had  he  attributed  it  to  Puritan¬ 
ism,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  IMethodism  may  possibly 
have  done  something  towards  it,  but  it  neither  l)i*gaii  early  enough,  nor 
spread  universally  enough,  to  have  the  credit  of  this  change.  1  lie 
decay  of  popular  festivities  has  been  noticed  and  lamented  by  writers 
for  the  hist  century.  It  has  been  going  on  both  before  and  since 
the  rise  of  IMethodism,  and  is  ecpially  felt  where  Methodism  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  show  its  face,  as  where  it  exercises  its  fullest  power.  ♦  *  • 

flighty  and  many  are  the  causes  which  have  wrought  this  great 
national  change  ;  causes  w'hich  hav^e  been  oiierating  upon  us  for  the  last 
three-hundred  vears  :  and  are  so  intimatelv  connected  w’ith  our  whole 
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national  proprws,  political  and  intellectual — with  all  our  <jrowin<j  p'oat- 
nons,  with  all  our  glory  ami  our  sorrow,  that  had  not  Methodism  ex¬ 
isted,  that  character  would  have  lK*en  exactly  what  it  is. 

The  Reformation  laid  the  foundation  of  this  change.  Wliile  we  had 
an  absolute  iM)pe,  and  an  absolute  king  ;  while  the  jH‘ople  were  neither 
educiited,  nor  allowed  to  read  the  Rible,  nor  to  he  represented  in  par¬ 
liament  ;  while  the  monarch  and  a  few  noble  families  held  all  the  lauds 
of  the  kingdom,  the  lower  classes  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  follow  their 
masters  to  the  wars,  or  live  easily  and  dance  gaily  in  time  of  |>eace. 
The  retainers  of  great  power,  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  foresters, 
and  shepherds  following  their  solitary  occupations,  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  ^lerchants  and  merchandise  were  few;  our  great 
trading  towns  and  interests  did  not  exist ;  the  days  of  newspapers,  of 
religious  disputes,  of  literature,  and  periodicals  were  not  come.  The 
people  were  either  at  work  or  at  ])lay.  M’hen  their  W(»rk  was  over, 
play  was  their  sole  resource.  They  danced,  they  acted  rude  plays,  and 
])antomimes,  with  all  the  zest  and  gaiety  of  children,  for  their  heads 
were  as  unoccupied  with  knowledge  and  grave  concerns  as  those  of 
children.  *  *  *  It  was  ecpially  the  concern  of  the  civil  gtnernmeut 

and  the  hierarchy  to  encourage  sjiorts  and  festivities,  to  keep  them  out 
<»f  dangerous  incpiiries  into  their  own  condition,  or  rights.  *  *  *  While 
the  system  continued,  this  spirit  and  national  character  must  have  con¬ 
tinued  likewise ;  but  the  Reformation  burst  like  a  volcano  from  be¬ 
neath,  and  scattered  the  whole  smiling  surface  into  disjtunted  fragments, 

or  buried  it  Inmeath  the  lava  of  ruin. 

♦  *  *  • 

The  struggle  with  enemies  abroad,  and  with  the  rapidly  maturing 
sjiirit  of  religious  freedom  at  home,  kept  I^dizabeth  engaged,  and  in¬ 
duced  in  her  a  rigour  of  persecution,  and  in  the  pet>]de  a  rigour  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  the  soul  of  martyrdom.  Before  the  development  of  these  an¬ 
tagonist  powers,  all  lightness  fled  ;  singing  gave  way  to  ])reaching  and 
listening  ;  dancing,  to  running  anxiously  to  know  the  fate  of  sniferers, 
and  the  d»>ctrines  of  fresh-springing  teachers.  So  com])letely  had  tlie 
old  relish  for  merriment  and  pastimes  died  out,  that  her  successor, 
James,  endeavoured  to  compel  the  people,  by  the  ]>ublication  of  his 
‘  B«H>k  of  Sports,’  to  be  jocose  and  gamesome.  Hut  it  would  not  do. 
•  *  *  ('Inirles  II.,  indeed,  could  revive  licentiousness,  but  he  could 

not  bring  back  the  holiday  guise  *»f  ‘the  old  profession.'  And  what 
has  lu'en  the  course  of  Kngland  since  One  ever-widening  and  ascend¬ 
ing  course  of  mighty  wars,  expanding  commerce,  vast  colonization,  and 
the  growth  of  science,  literature,  and  general  kmnvledge.  *  *  *  Our 
minds  have  Ikhmi  stirred  mightily,  and,  like  animals  that  during  their 
wintry  torpor  find  no  hunger,  yet  feel  it  keenly  the  moment  they  are 
awake,  they  have  bmune  hungry  for  congenial  aliment.  We  have  fed 
on  much  knowledge,  and  are  im  longer  children,  but  full-grown  men, 
with  manly  ap|H*tites  and  ex]>erienced  tastes.  C’ould  we  now  sit,  as 
our  ana'stois  did,  for  nine  hours  together  at  a  mystery  }  C’ould  we  en¬ 
dure  ti»  read  through  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  the  middle  ages 
— books  which  spun  out  their  recitals  to  the  m(>st  extraordinary  length, 
and  were  never  t«>o  long ;  for  law^ks  then  were  few.^  If  we  could  not, 
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so  neither  could  the  simple  pleasures  and  rural  festivities  Siitiafy 
the  peasantry  of  tin’s.  We  are  the  creatures  of  new  circumstances,  and 
of  a  hijxher  reach  of  knowledge.  A  combination  t>f  causes,  t<H)  puissant 
to  be  resisted,  has  made  ho|>eless  all  return  to  the  juvenilities  of  the 
past.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  143 — 150. 

The  chapters  on  forest  scenery  are  adminable ;  and  we  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  our  Author’s  description  of  the  New 
Forest  in  particular. 

‘  It  has  not  acquired,  like  Windsor,  too  much  of  a  park-like  cha¬ 
racter  by  containing  a  royal  residence ;  nor  has  it  been  enclosed,  and 
shaped  into  quadrangular  tields  :  but  there  it  is,  in  its  original  extent, 
vast,  wild,  stocked  with  deer ;  with  its  alternations  of  w  oods  and 
heaths,  morasses,  and  thickets ;  interspersed  with  hamlets  and  farms  ; 
and  forest. huts,  as  w'ere  the  forests  of  old.  As  you  go  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  Lyndhurst,  you  have  a  fine  ride  through  its  lower  regions,  and  see 
enough  to  make  you  desire  to  steal  away  into  the  beautiful  w<Mullauds. 
liovely  streams  come  winding  out  of  its  shades,  and  hasten  towards  the 
sea.  You  get  glimpses  of  forest  glades,  and  j)eeps  under  the  trees 
into  distant  park-like  expanses,  or  heathy  wastes.  The  (h*er  are  wan¬ 
dering  here  and  thqre :  here  you  see  wdude  troops  of  those  ponies 
]H*cnliar  to  this  forest ;  pheasants  and  partridges  come  often  running 
out  on  the  way  before  you.  All  alanit  grow’  ludlies,  which  were  en¬ 
couraged  in  most  ancient  forests  fi»r  winter  browse ;  and  you  have 
glimpses  of  forest-trees  that  w  ere  eiiougli  t(>  enrich  all  the  landscape 
painters  in  the  work.  But  if  you  w  ish  to  know  really  what  New  Forest 
is,  you  must  plunge  into  its  very  heart,  and  explore  its  furthest  recesses. 
Yon  may  go  on  from  w'ood  to  w'<M)d,  and  from  heath  to  heath  ; 
now'  coming  out  on  the  high  ground,  as  on  the  Bingw’(M)d  road,  the 
wild  forest  lying  visible  for  miles  around,  and  the  country  towards 
‘Snithampton  and  to  the  very  sea,  all  spread  <»ut  wide  and  beatitifnlly 
to  the  eye  i—now'  descending  into  profound  solitudes,  and  the  depth  of 
wiKHlland  gl(M)m.  It  is  a  wild,  wide  region,  in  which  yon  may  satiate 
yourselves  w  ith  nature  in  its  primitive  freedom.' *  *  *  W  hen  yt»n 

xtep  into  the  New'  Forest,  you  step  at  once  out  of  the  present  world  into 
the  past.  You  do  not  see  it  existing  before  your  eyes  as  a  remnant  of 
antiquity,  but  as  a  portion  of  it,  into  which,  as  by  some  charm,  yon 
are  carried.  It  is  not  a  decaying  relic  ;  it  is  a  perfect  and  present 
thing.  The  trees  are  not  scathed  and  hollow’  skeletons,  excej)t  in  some 
few’  places,  but  stand  the  fnll-grow’n  and  vigorous  giants  of  the  w’<mm1. 
This  is  ow’ing  to  the  timber  being  cut  dow  n  f(>r  the  navy  ere  it  !)egins 
to  perish,  and  yet  being  left  to  attain  a  sufficient  grow  th,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  vast  w’oods  that  extend  over  hill  and  dale,  and  give  you  fiM»t-r(Mim 
for  days  and  w’eeks  w’ithont  fear  of  exhausting  the  nov’elty.  It  hs»ks 
now’  as  it  must  have  l(K)ked  to  the  eye  of  one  of  our  Ntwman  monarchs, 
except  that  the  marks  of  the  conqueror’s  ravages  and  fires  are  worn  <»nt ; 
the  ruins  of  churches  and  cottages  are  buried  lieueath  the  accumulated 
mosses  and  earth  of  ages  \  and  peaceful  smoke  ascends  from  the  w'ood- 
land  habitations,*— .vol.  ii,  pp.  o4,  Hf). 

VOL.  IV, 
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Amoii^  tlie  nuiUitarious  contents  of  these  volumes,  many  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  will  be  found,  'riiere  is  a  beautiful  cliajv 

ter  on  ‘the  favourite  pursuits  of  English  Cottagers.’  We  have 
the  countrv'  life  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  displayed  witli 
equal  faithfulness.  There  is  a  histt)rical  and  descriptive  account 
of  the  jr)  psies.  ‘  T  he  I'errors  of  a  Solitary  House,'  are  depiitisl 
with  admirable  truth  and  etfect.  Out-of-the-way  places  are 
broiq^ht  to  li^ht,  such  as  we  had  previously  no  knowledire  of. 
The  chapters  entitled  ‘  Xooks  of  the  World,’  and  ‘  Life  in  the 
‘  Dales  of  I  .ii  liras  hi  re  and  Yorkshire,*  will,  to  most  of  our  readers, 
be  novel  and  strikintj^.  All  these  are  interspersed  with  |H  rsonal 
narrative  and  adventures,  written  in  a  very  vivacious  manner. 
We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Howiit  with  quotinjif  one  of  them  from 
his  description  of  ‘  the  Village  Inn,*  which  will  ^ive  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  his  manner  in  this  kind  of  writiiiii^. 

'  The  scene  prest'iited  is  worth  descrihinjj,  ;vs  a  hit  of  rural  life. 
AlM»ut  half  a  dozen  vilhigers  occupied  the  centre  of  the  j^reat  circular 
wiMHlen  8crt*t*n,  at  one  end  of  which  I  was  seated.  Before  them  sbxid  the 
common  threi^-legjred  round  table  of  the  country  puhlic-lmuse,  on  whicli 
st<MHl  their  mup*  i>f  ale.  The  table,  screen,  tire-irons,  Hmir,  everytliim; 
had  an  air  of  the  jn^eatest  cleanness.  Opjnisite  to  me,  in  one  of  the  ^real 
old  elUm  -chairs,  so  common  in  country  inns  in  the  north,  some  of  them. 
indtHHl,  with  nK'kers  to  them,  in  which  full-^rown  people  sit  riK-kiiij; 
themstdves  with  as  much  siitisfaction  as  children,  siit  an  old  man  in 
duHil-jrrey  trowsers  and  jacket,  and  with  his  hat  on  ;  and  ch»se  at  my 
left  hand  a  tall,  gmHl-hM»kin^  fellow  of  apparently  tifty-tive,  wla»  had 
the  <lri‘ss  of  a  master  stone-mason,  but  a  hnik  of  vivacity  and  know- 
ingni»ss,  very  ditferent  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  was  a  hK»k 
of  the  w;^j  or  the  rake  alMuit  him.  lie  was,  in  fact,  evidently  a  fellow 
that  in  any  place  i»r  station  would  Ik*  a  ^ay,  roysteriiijj  blade  ;  and  if 
drt*sseil  in  a  court  dress,  would  cut  a  indlant  timire  tmi.  He  eved  me 
with  that  expression  which  s;iid  he  only  wanted  half  a  word  ti»  make 
himsi*lf  very  cummunicjitive. 

‘  The  check  which  my  entrance  had  jjiven  t*>  the  talk  and  laughter 
which  I  heard  tm  first  ojKninjj  the  d<H)r,  had  mm'  passed,  and  I  fiuiiul 
a  ki*t*n  dispute  pnng  on  iijion  the  important  (piestion  »»f  lum’  many 
quicksets  there  are  in  a  yard,  when  planted  four  inches  asunder.  'I'he  old 
man  opjH»site  1  found  Wiis  what  a  punster  would  term  a  fenciii^j-nnuster  ;  a 
planter  of  fences  ;  a  founder  and  establisher  of  liawthorn  hedges  for  the 
whole  country  round  ;  and  \  out  of  his  profession  the  dispute  bad 
arisen.  The  whole  question  hinged  on  the  simple  inquiry,  whether  a 
quickst't  was  put  in  at  the  very  commencement  t>f  the  line  of  fenci*, 
or  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  inches.  In  the  first  case,  there 
wtmld  Ik*  evidently  nine ;  in  the  latter,  only  eight.  The  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  was  so  simple  and  demonstrable,  that  one  wondered  how  it  could 
afford  a  dispute  at  all.  Some,  however,  cttntended  there  were  eight 
quick8c*ts,  and  some  that  there  were  nine ;  and  t4»  demonstrate  they 
had  chalked  out  the  line  of  fence  with  its  division  into  yards,  and  sub- 
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Jivision  intt»  fotir  inc!it*s,  t»ii  tho  lioarth  with  u  cimler ;  l»ut  tho  (lis|mt4' 
still  wont  <»!i  ns  ki‘t*ii!y  ns  if  the  thing  wore  m»t  thus  plainly  K^foro  their 
eves,  «»r  ns  disputes  continue  in  a  more  natimial  asseinhlv  4»n  things  as 
self-evident :  and  many  an  earnest  apjnnd  u'lis  imule  from  lK>th  sidiv  to 
the  old  heilger,  who  having  once  given  his  division,  disdaiiUHl  tt*  return 
any  further  n'ply  tluui  by  a  quiet  withdrawal  of  his  pil>i*  fnan  his 
nuHith,  a  quiet  draught  of  ale,  and  the  simple  asseveration  of — ‘  Xay. 
I’m  sure  !*  The  debate  might  have  grown  as  teilitnisly  pn»li\  iis  the 
debati's  just  alluded  to,  had  not  my  left-luuid  neighlM>ur,  the  tall  man  of 
lively  asjKVt,  turned  to  me,  and,  j)«»inting  to  thecindery  di;igruni  on  tlie 
hearth,  said,  ‘  \\  hat  things  these  stay-at-home  neighlnmrs  of  mine  can 
make  a  dispute  out  of!  What  wiHild  Ben  Jonson  have  thought  4»f  such 
simpletons  ?  L«H)k  here  !  if  these  noisy  chaps  luul  ever  n‘ad  a  line  4»f 
‘  Homer ’4>r  ‘  Hesiml,*  they  W4>ul4lu't  plague  their  seven  senses  4»ut  aUmt 
nothing  at  all.  ^V"hy,  any  child  of  a  twelve-month  4>ld  W4mhl  si‘ttle 
their  mighty  qut*stion  with  the  first  word  it  leariUHl  to  s|Hnik.  Eight  4>r 
nine  quick si‘ts  indeed !  ami  James  Hnuulfm»t  there  who  slunihl  kn4)w 
rather  Ivtter  than  them,  for  he  has  plautinl  as  many  in  his  time  as 
would  reach  all  ar4niiul  England,  and  Ireland  to  Uwt,  has  tolilthem  ten 
times  4wer.  Eight  or  nine  numb-skulls,  1  say  t’ 

*0 !’  said  I,  a  giMnl  ileal  surprised — ‘  ami  S4»  ytm  have  read  *  Homer  * 
and  ‘  Hesi(Hl,’  have  you  ?’ 

*  To  Ik‘  sure  I  have,’  replieil  my  mercurial  neighl)our,  *  ami  a  few 
other  poets  tiKK  1  have  not  spent  all  my  life  in  this  slei'pv-heaiU'd 
place,  I  cjin  iissure  you.* 

‘  V\  hat,  you  have  travelled  as  well  as  reail  then  ?’ 

*  Yes,  luid  I  have  travelled  tin),  master.  Hen  Johnson  was  a  stone¬ 
mason  ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  stone-mason,  1  am  a  sculptitr,  and  that  is  first 
cousin  to  it.  M’hen  Ben  Jonson  first  entereil  Lomloii  with  a  hod  4>f 
mortar  on  his  head,  ami  a  two-f(M)t  rule  in  his  |>ocket,  I  dare  siiy  he 
knew  no  more  that  he  luul  twenty  plays  in  his  lunul,  than  1  knew 
4»f  all  the  cherubims  I  shoiihl  carve,  and  the  epitaphs  1  shoulil  cut ; 
and  yet  I  have  cut  a  few  in  my  time,  ami  written  them  tis)  Ijefore- 
hand.* 

‘O!  and  you  are  a  pivt  too?’  he  ntnldeii  assent,  and  taking  up 
his  mug  4»f  ale,  and  fixing  his  eyi's  steailfastly  on  me  4»ver  the  top  of  it 
as  he  drunk  with  a  Imjk  of  triumph — then  setting  down  his  mug — 
And  if  you  want  to  km>w  that,  yim  have  only  to  walk  into  the 
church-yard  in  the  morning,  and  there  y4»u’ll  find  plenty  of  my  verses, 
and  cut  with  a  |>en  of  iron  too,  as  Job  wished  his  elt^gy  t4»  ht*.’  Here 
however,  k^st  I  slumld  not  walk  into  the  church-yarii,  he  rwitinl  a 
whole  host  of  epitaphs,  many  of  which  must  have  made  epitaph-hunters 
stare,  if  they  really  were  put  on  head-stones. 

‘  Well,’  I  said,  *  vou  asttmish  me  with  y4Uir  learning  :ind  wit.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  l4H»k  f4»r  such  a  person  in’ this  village— but  pray  where 
luivey4m  travelled?* 

*H*!  it’s  a  ktng  story — but  this  I  can  tell  you — I  have  g4>ne  near 
t«  the  end  of  the  w  orld  that  I  could  nut  put  sixpence  l>etween  my  head 
and  the  skv?’ 
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‘  At  tliia,  tho  wluile  company  of  disputants  forgot  their  (piickscts, 
liftinl  their  heads  and  cried.  -  ‘  Well  done  Septimus  Scallop.  That’s  a 
giMMl  *un.  If  the  gentleman  can  swallow  that,  he  can  any  thing.* 

*  O  !*  said  I,  ‘  I  don't  doubt  it/ 

*  Don’t  doubt  it  !*  they  shouted  all  at  once — ‘  don’t  doubt  \t}  Whv, 
do  you  think  any  man  ever  could  get  to  where  the  sky  was  so  low  sis 
he  could  not  get  in  sixpence  lietween  his  head  and  it?* 

‘  Yes,  he  could,  and  often  has  done — make  yourselves  sure  of  that. 
If  a  man  has  not  a  sixpence,  he  csinnot  put  it  between  his  licad  sind  the 
sky ;  and  he  is  pretty  near  the  world’s  end  tiHi,  I  think.* 

‘  Here  they  all  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  whicli 
open  flew  the  d(K)r,  and  a  tall  figure  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
house,  ^vrap|>ed  in  a  shaggy  coat  of  many  capes,  dripping  with  wet,  and 
liolding  up  a  huge  horn  lantern.  A  face  of  wonderful  length  and  of  a 
ghastly  as|H‘ct  glared  from  behind  the  lantern,  and  a  voice  of  the  most 

ludicrous  lamentation  bawled  out — ‘  For - ’s  sake,  lads,  come  mid 

help  me  to  find  my  wagon  and  horses  !  Tve  lost  my  wagon  !  I’ve  lust 
my  wagon  !*  Up  jumped  the  wlnde  knot  of  disputants,  and  demanded 
where  he  had  lost  it.  The  man  said,  ‘  that  while  he  went  to  deliver  a 
parcel  in  the  village,  ’the  wagon  had  gone  on.  That  he  heard  it  at 
a  distance/  and  cried  ‘  woa  !  woa  !  but  the  harder  he  cried,  and  the 
farther  he  went,  the  faster  it  went  tiM).*  At  this  intelligence,  away 
marchtHl  every  one  of  the  good-natured  crew  excepting  the  wit.  ‘  And 
why  don’t  you  go  ?*  I  asked. — ‘  Go !  pugh  !  It’s  only  that  soft  brother 
of  mine,  Tim  Scallop,  the  Doncaster  carrier.  I’ll  be  bound  now 
that  the  wagon  hasn*t  moved  an  inch  from  the  spot  he  left  it  in. 
He  has  lunird  the  wind  roaring,  and  does  not  know  it  from  his  own 
wagon  wheels!  Here  these  ])m)r  simpletons  w’ill  go  running  their 
hearts  out  for  some  miles,  and  then  they  will  come  back  and  find  the 
horses  where  he  left  them.  I  could  go  and  lay  my  hand  on  them  in  five 
minutes.  But  they  are  just  i\s  well  emploved  as  in  grinning  Mrs. 
Tap,  )it*8  hearth-stone.  Never  mind  ; — I  was  telling  you  of  what  the 
hostler  said  to  Ben  Jonson,  when  Ben  was  reeling  home  early  one 
morning  fn»m  a  carousi*,  and  Ben  declared  that  he  was  never  so 
pricked  with  a  horse-nail-stump  in  his  life — 

Bkn.— -Thou  silly  groom 

Take  away  thy  broom. 

And  let  Ben  Jonson  pass : 

Groom. — OI  rare  Ben! 

Turn  back  again, 

And  take  another  glass  ! 

*  Septimus  Scallop,  laughed  at  the  hostler’s  repartee,  and  I  laughed 
too,  but  my  amusement  had  a  different  source  from  his.  There  was 
something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the  generous  rushing  forth  of  the 
whole  cwnpany  to  the  aid  of  the  jkmw  carrier,  except  the  witty 
brother !  But  he  was  quite  right :  in  about  an  hour,  in  came  the  gooil- 
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natured  men,  streaming  with  rain  like  drowned  rcita,  and  declaring, 
that  after  running  three  miles  and  finding  no  wagon,  they  lietliought 
themselves  of  turning  back  to  where  the  carrier  said  it  was  last ;  and 
tliere  they  had  nearly  run  their  noses  against  it,  standing  exactly  where 
he  left  it* 

•  So  much  fi»r  the  vilhigc  inn.’ — vol.  ii.  pp,  2118 — 243. 

And  so  much  for  plain,  sensible  Englisli.  This  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  seini-poetieal  prose. 


Art.  IV.  Speeches  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  upon  Questtons  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Public  Rights,  Duties,  and  Interests;  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductions,  and  a  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Ancients,  4  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

•  Jjondon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

TT  has  lately  become  the  fashion  for  great  men  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  their  collected  works,  and  instead  of  entrust¬ 
ing  their  fame  to  the  care  of  some  chance-editor,  to  take  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  pleading  their  own  cause  with  posterity ;  of  explaining 
what  is  intricate,  and  illustrating  what  is  obscure ;  of  clearing  up 
allusions,  and  rendering  asterisks  and  dashes  significant.  All  this 
is  done  by  notes  of  their  ow  n,  instead  of  leaving  the  said  notes  to 
be  supplied  from  the  judgment,  the  conjecture,  the  fancy,  the 
ignorant  self-sufficiency,  or  blind  partialities  of  the  commenta¬ 
tor.  This  custom  we  deem  a  laudable  one.  If  there  have  been 
one  or  two  individuals  of  somewhat  doubtful  claims  to  immor¬ 
tality,  who  have  been  needlessly  solicitous  about  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  their  ‘whole  works' — who  have  been  superfluously 
anxious  to  set  themselves  right  with  posterity  without  asking 
themselves  whether  posterity  will  at  all  trouble  itself  about  the 
matter — who  have,  so  to  speak,  been  employed  in  ceremoniously 
celebrating  their  own  exequies — performing  the  part  of  their  own 
undertakers — emblazoning  their  fore-doomed  productions  in  fair 
type,  and  embalming  them  in  goodly  paper ; — if  there  have  been 
one  or  tw’o  such,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  owe  to  this  custom 
some  of  the  most  interesting  editions  of  collected  works,  which 
have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  We  need  name  only  the  Scott 
edition  of  the  W^averly  Novels,  Southey’s  Works,  and  now,  the 
Speeches  of  undoubtedly  the  greatest  orator,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  one  of  the  most  remiirkable  men  of  the  present  day. 
^uch,  W’e  are  convinced,  all  our  readers  will  admit  tlie  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Brougham  to  be,  whatever  the  views  they  may 
toke  of  some  portions  of  his  recent  political  conduct,  and  wnother 
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tlieir  estimate  of  his  political  character  in  general  Ih‘  favorahU*  or 
otherwise, 

'riiere  are  not  a  few,  once  enthusiastic  admirers  of  this  great 
man,  who  have  been  exceedingly  dissatisfied  witli  some 
tilings  he  has  of  late  done,  and  with  still  more  tliat  he 
has  siiid.  Of  these  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  w’e  shall  speak 
hrierty  by  and  bye.  Hut  we  trust  never  to  forget — wliat 
many  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting — that  he  has  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  identified  with  every  cause  dear  to  the  lunirts  of 
his  countrymen;  that  of  every  such  cause  he  has  been  tlie  most 
unwearied  and  consistent  advocate,  and  to  its  furtherance  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  all  but  sujierhuman  energies.  We  never 
can  forget  that  to  him  —directly  or  indirectly — England  is  mon 
indebted  than  to  any  other  living  man,  for  the  advancement  of 
education  — the  abolition  of  slavery — the  maintenance  and  exteiw 
sion  of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  and  to  him,  as  much 
as  to  any  man,  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  consetpient 
reforms  of  all  other  kinds; — for  that  new  adjustment  of  power, 
that  introduction  of  a  sanative  element  into  our  constitution, 
which,  if  it  will  not  always  secure  a  good  government,  will  infalli¬ 
bly  preserve  the  periple,  so  long  as  they  please,  from  a  very  bad 
one  ;  and,  iieutrali/ing  the  very  corruptionists  themselves,  compel 
them,  should  they  regain  office,  to  do  no  mischief  if  they  will  do 
no  goo<l,  and  to  do  good  if  they  do  any  thing.  If  reform  has  not 
brought  ns  all  the  positive  advanUiges  that  were  promised  and  are 
still  hoped  for,  the  circumscription  of  evil, — the  clipping  and 
paring  of  the  Udons  of  corruption, — must  be  deemed  the  greatest 
advanUige  of  all.  If  the  demon  has  not  been  cast  out,  its  destruc¬ 
tive  potency  has  at  least  been  arrested  by  the  spell  which  aas 
been  cast  upon  it. — Of  this  great  revolution,  and  of  all  the  most 
im)>ortant  events  which  immediately  led  to  it.  Lord  Hroughani 
may  siiy  with  decent  ])ride  and  exuluition,  ‘  Pars  ma(;na  fui.* 
into  the  ipii^tion  how  far  he  was  impelled  by  less  noble  motives 
than  those  inspired  by  patriotism  in  making  these  gigantic  exer¬ 
tions  we  feel  no  inclination,  and  we  see  no  necessity  to  enter. 
'I'liere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  >vas  honestly  animated  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  and  bless  his  country;  while  of  other  and  interior 
motives,  we  apprehend  there  w’tis  no  larger  alloy  than  enters  into 
the  conduct  ol  otimr  sUitesmen  ;  which,  l>y  the  bve,  many  reailers 
may  consider  no  very  tlattoring  compliment,  'i'hat  he  has  had 
his  ambition,  egotism,  vmiity,  may  be  all  true  enough;  still  the 
main  facts  of  the  case  remain  as  they  were ;  and  his  claims  u|M)n 
the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  all  w’ho  love  freedom,  hate 
oppression,  and  desire  improvement,  are  strong  and  nniinpeaebahle. 

As  to  the  tone  and  spirit  w  hich  lie  has  lately  simietimes  inain- 
IcsUhI,  we  certainly  <lo  not  teel  ourselves  called  upon  to  express 
a  like  approval.  And  it  there  were  the  slightest  ehanee  ot  oiii 
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humble  pages  meeting  bis  Lordship’s  eye,  we  should  assuredly 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  his  reseut- 
inent,  his  want  of  dignity  and  self-control,  his  haste  and  irriUi- 
hility  of  temper,  his  a})pareut  impatience  of  loss  of  power,  should 
hurry  him  to  do  any  thing  that  may  dim  his  fair  fame,  and  render- 
the  hour  of  his  setting  less  brilliant  and  fair  than  it  undoubtedly 
may  be.  A  little  more  magnanimity  would  have  placed  him  in  a 
truly  lofty  and  enviable  position — nor  is  it  even  now  impossible 
that  he  may  attain  it. 

We  believe  that  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  persons  who 
regret  that  Lord  Brougham  should  ever  have  become  a  Lord  and 
a  I.ord  Chancellor, — or  a  man  in  office  at  all.  For  Ids  coronet 
and  seals,  he  bartered  power  far  greater  and  more  subsUmtial 
than  anv  which  coronet  or  seals  could  bring  him, — even  had  he  been 
better  litted  by  nature  and  habit  to  make  the  most  of  his  losing 
bargain.  He  himself  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  At  least 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  following  sentence,  in  his  speech  on 
the  change  of  ministry  in  1834,  was  not  edged  by  bitter  re¬ 
flections  on  an  event  less  remote  in  history  than  that  to  which  it 
refers.  ‘  Lord  Chatham,’  says  he,  ‘took  an  earldom  and  left  the 
‘  House  of  C’ommons,  which  no  one  ever  did  roluntardij^  without 
‘  bitterly  rueing  the  step,  when  he  found  the  price  paid  to  be  the 
‘loss  of  all  real  power.’ 

We  have  said  that  the  acceptance  of  a  coronet  and  office  would 
still  have  been  a  sacrifice,  even  if  nature  and  habit  had  better 
fitted  him  for  the  change.  But  both  nature  and  habit  had  just 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  he  reliiupushed.  As  to  the  very 
audience,  before  which  he  was  to  exercise  his  incomparable  omtory, 
half  its  power  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  His  scanty  audience — md 
‘  fit  though  few,’ — was  formed  for  the  most  part  of  the  most  in¬ 
tractable,  ceremonious,  and  unsympathizing  hearers.  We  know 
that  this  alone  is  half  sufficient  to  damp  the  most  fervid  ehxpience. 
If  Lord  Brougham — the  most  accomplished  speaker  of  his  day — 
has  failed  in  any  point  as  an  orator,  it  has  been  in  not  knowing 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  lordly  auditory  : 
‘  to  hit  the  house,’  as  Burke  said,  with  his  usual  felicity,  of  Charles 
"rownshend,  ‘exactly  between  wind  and  water.’  Butwithsuch  (piali- 
ties,  as  his  lordship’s  eloquence  possesses,  it  would  have  been  a  Her¬ 
culean  Uisk  indeed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  He  frequently  provoked 
them  by  his  energy  and  impetuosity — his  rough  ‘Saxon;*  while 
his  occasional  attempts  at  conciliation  and  compliment — his  strange 
praises  of  hereditary  wisdom — were  equally  infelicitous.  Cerberus 
regjirded  neither  the  sop  nor  the  blows,  but  continued  to  repird 
the  unwelcome  visitant  with  a  grim  and  unrelaxing  visage.  1  ht* 
only  occasions  on  which  his  oratory  has  been  truly  accepUible  to 
the  House,  have  been  when  attacking  his  former  friends,  or  em¬ 
ploying  his  rare  powers  of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  making,  like 
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SampHoii,  s|>ort  for  the  lords  of  the  Pliilistines.  On  such  ocat- 
bions,  he  reminds  iis  of  Milton's  description  of  the  elephant 
gambolling  before  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  : 

' - The  unwieldly  elephant. 

To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis/ 

As  the  House  of  Peers  was  about  as  fit  an  element  for  Lord 
Hrougham  to  live  in,  as  tlie  air  would  be  to  a  fish,  or  the  water 
to  a  bird,  so  the  duties  of  ojfice  were  about  us  fit  functions  for 
him,  as  flying  would  be  to  the  former,  or  swimming  to  the  latter. 
Office,  if  he  knew  his  own  strength,  he  would  never  covet;  nor 
regret  the  loss  of  it.  With  (we  verily  believe)  (piite  as  mncli 
honesty  and  patriotism  as  tlie  generality  of  statesmen,  he  wants 
i)ther  (|ualities  of  which  no  successful  statesman  was  ever  desti¬ 
tute.  The  very  powers  which  mark  him  out  as  the  great  popular 
champion — the  first  to  enter  the  breach,  and  lead  the  onset  against 
political  corruption,  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  cool,  self-jms- 
sessed,  calculating  man  in  office.  Ilis  impetuosity,  his  ejigerness, 
his  irritability,  his  impatience  of  silence,  his  disposition  to  spoiik 
out  all  he  tliinks,  and  just  when  he  thinks  it,  his  apparent  in¬ 
ability  to  let  things  i)iuss,  to  watch  his  advantage  and  bide  his 
time, — all  these  render  him  a  questionable  ally  of  any  ministry. 
'Fhe  very  frequency  with  w  hich  he  speaks, — at  all  times,  on  all  sid>- 
jects, — must  tend  to  impair  his  weight  and  to  cheapen  w  hat  he  says, 
218  was  the  case  wdth  Hurke,  and  iis  has  been  the  cise  with  many 
great  political  speakers.  In  a  word,  we  question  whether  there 
ever  wjis  a  man  of  such  great  accomplishments,  of  such  transccn- 
tlent  Udents  distinguished  by  less  prudence  or  self-control ;  lie 
can  perform  wonders  wdth  his  tongue,  but  it  would  be  a  still 
greater  miniclo  than  any  his  eloquence  has  achieved,  if  he  could 
govern  it  He  knows  but  too  w’cll  how  to  speak,  if  he  W’ould  but 
learn  when  U>  be  silent. 

For  ourselvt's,  tlicrefore,  it  is  no  matter  of  regret  that  he  is  out  of 
office,  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  see  him  reinstated  in  it.  All  w'c 
aire  anxious  tor  is,  thait  he  should  use  airight  those  talents  with 
which  it  has  pleased  (iod  to  endow  him  almost  beyond  auiy  man  of 
his  age,  in  a  manner  that  shall  benefit  his  country  and  do  honour 
to  himself;  not  in  party-squabbling,  not  in  the  everlatsting  inter¬ 
change  ot  saircaisms  auid  recriminations  with  his  former  friends,  not 
in  petty  attacks  and  petty  defence  on  this  t)r  that  point  connected 
wiui  the  history  of  the  fate  and  present  aidmiinstration.  No,  we 
wish  to  see  the  vaist  energies  of  his  mind  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  discussion  ot  great  principles,  or  tlie  prepeuation  of  gre.it  iiioji- 
surcs,  without  reference  to  the  support  or  hostility  «>f  |Kirtie8 ;  giv- 
iiig  goveriunent  a  heiurty  juul  honest  su])port  where  he  can,  but 
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not  efh^cT  to  multiply  and  exasperate  the  points  of  diHereiice 
between  liimst*lf  and  them.  In  a  word,  we  do  fiot  wish  to  see 
him  eiit^aged  iis  he  too  often  was  during  the  last  session. 

We  are  well  know  n  to  be  no  thorough-goinji^  advocates  of  the 
present  administration,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  exclaim  loudly 
iii^dinst  miiny  of  their  acts.  But  w^e  cannot  think  they  have 
met  w’ith  candid  treatment  at  Lord  Bronj^ham’s  hands.  He 
may  reply  tliat  neither  has  he  met  with  such  treatment  from  them. 
We  do  not  at  all  feel  called  upon  to  maintain  the  contrary  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  wx*  should  do  so  for  our  present  argument.  Jt 
is  against  the  undignified  and  pernicious  strife  itself,  that  his  lord¬ 
ship  should  be  on  his  guard.  He  hasenU^red  in  his  fourth  volume, 
(in  the  Preface  to  his  speech  on  w'hat  he  calls  the  ‘  Maltreatment 
of  the  North  American  colonies,*)  into  a  defence  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  which  he  has  given  ex{)ression  during  this 
session.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  always  held  these  opinions  and 
sentiments,  and  that  he  is  but  consistent  in  giving  expression  to 
tlieni.  ‘  It  is  respectfully  asked,*  he  says,  ‘why  Lord  Brougham 
‘alone  should  be  complained  of,  for  continuing,  since  Nov.  1837, 
‘  U»  abide  by  the  very  siune  principles  wdiich  he  had  not  Uiken  uji 
‘  for  the  first  lime  in  Nov.  1830,  but  held  in  all  former  times.* 
Now  to  this  represen Uition  we  might  demur ;  but  we  do  not  rest 
our  reply  at  all  upon  this.  We  might  say  that,  though  such  defence 
may  be  as  to  certain  points  conclusive,  we  fail  to  perceive  such 
an  entire  consistency  between  Lord  Broughanrs  opinions  and 
declarations  in  othce  and  out  of  it;  still  less  between  his  tone 
and  manner  in  the  two  cases.  We  cannot  believe  that  four  years 
ago  he  would  have  approved  of  those  ‘essential  alterations*  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  whicli  he  now’  pleads;  that  he  would  now  main¬ 
tain  what  he  once  did,  that  the  minority  in  Ireland  had  a  right  to 
their  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  defiance  of  the  majority ;  we 
do  kdievc  that  he  has  thoroughly  renounced  the  scheme  of  slave 
apprenticeship,  w'hich  he  once  maintiiined.  Do  we  blame  Lord 
Brougham  for  having  reconsidered,  perhaps  revised,  certainly 
altered  some  of  his  opinions  ?  By  no  means.  We  merely  adduce 
these  facts  to  show  that  he  has  sometimes  been  the  ailvocrate  of 
views  which  he  has  not  ‘held  in  all  former  times;*  and  that  a 
little  moderation  and  forbearance  might  tlierefore  be  ex|Kx*ted 
from  him  in  urging  those  views  in  opposition  to  his  former  col¬ 
leagues,  who  unhappily  may  still  remain  ‘in  the  starkness  of 
tlieir  ignorance.* 

But  as  we  have  already  sjiid,  we  do  not  rest  our^  reply  to  Lord 
Brougham’s  defence  of  himself,  on  tlie  inconsistency  of  his 
opinions.  That  inconsistency  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  than  may 
always  be  expected  between  human  nature  in  office  and  huinan 
nature  out  of  office.  But  can  Lord  Brougham  be  ignorant,  that  the 
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main  objection  whicli  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have  taken  to 
some  portions  of  his  recent  conduct  lies  for  the  most  part  less  aji^ainst 
the  substance  of  what  he  has  said  on  ^reat  occasions,  than  au^iinst 
the  manner  in  which  his  o])position  has  been  displayed,  and  the 
spirit  by  which  he  htis  appeared  to  be  actuated  ?  It  is  the  animus 
of  his  opposition,  more  than  the  op|>osition  itself,  which  convicts 
and  condemns  him.  It  is  the  impetuosity  and  frecpieney  of  his  as¬ 
saults  ;  the  vigilant  eagerness  with  which  he  watches  to  detect  any 
vulnerable  point,  and  the  mortal  animosity  with  which  he  drives 
his  keenest  weapons  there ;  the  apparent  disposition  to  find  his 
old  friends  and  colleag^ues  in  the  wroni^ ;  the  tone  of  bitterness  and 
contempt  with  which  he  speaks  of  them — the  readiness  which  he 
luLs  displayed  to  make  their  alleged  weakness  and  imbecility  the 
topics  of  grateful  invective,  at  times  and  seasons,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  introduction  of  such  matter  not  particularly  relevant — 
as  for  example,  in  the  w’onderfully  elcKiuent  speeches  delivered 
last  spring  before  the  great  Anti-slavery  Meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall;  it  is  these  things  which  make  his  enemies  say — ‘  there  spoke 
‘  soured  ambition — there  is  the  resentment  of  a  man  of  great  mind 
‘  and  a  little  soul — of  great  genius  and  no  magnanimity.'  If  the 
noble  lord  knew  the  feelings  with  which  such  exhibitions  are  wit¬ 
nessed  by  his  friends— and  W'e  profess  ourselves  amongst  the  number 
W'ho  sincerely  admire  his  genius,  and  wish  to  see  it  worthily 
employed, — W’e  verily  believe  he  would  abstain  from  them.  If  not ; 
if  he  jiersevere  in  the  same  course,  he  must  commit  suicide  on  his 
splendid  reputation,  'riie  rejuitation  of  great  abilities,  of  a  mind 
of  vast  compass  and  powHT  he  cannot  divest  himself  of;  but  the 
dearer  and  more  imperishable  rej)utation  founded  on  moral  respect, 
he  will  assuredly  impair. 

It  is  still  possible  to  regain  his  true  position.  If  he  cannot  com¬ 
mand  an  audience  so  much  to  his  taste,  so  disposed  to  sym])athise 
W’ith  his  view’s,  and  so  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  his  eloijuencc 
as  the  House  of  C'ommons,  he  can,  at  all  events,  speak 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  as  some  one  said,  wdien  he  heard 
his  lordship  addressing  to  some  listless  dozen  of  his  frigid 
auditory,  ‘he  can  speak  through  them  ^othe  nation.  He  may  use 
their  lordshiji's  house  as  a  soundingdtoard  to  convey  his  opinions 
over  the  empire.  And  what  a  proud  and  dignified  position  might 
he  there  occupy  !  concentniting  the  energies  of  his  mind  upon 
great  matters;  rising  only  on  occasions  w’orthy  of  his  ehxpienee 
—not  wasting  his  powers,  nor  cheapening  his  character  by  impa¬ 
tiently  thrusting  in  a  word  on  every  trumpery  discussion  about 
matters  of  form,  little  party  disputes,  and  insignificant  petitions. 

If  ever  there  W’as  a  man  in  our  country  w’ho  w'as  (jualified  by 
nature  or  by  habit  for  exercising  a  pow’erful  influence  over  the 
p<»pular  miiid  by  his  clo<juenci‘,  it  is  Lorti  Brougham,  M  e  have 
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not  the  sJi^litcst  doubt,  that  whatever  other  greatness  ho  may  be 
celebrated  tor  by  jnisterity,  he  will  be  ehiefly  remembered  as  the 
jrreatest  orator  of  his  day  ;  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Cluirles 
James  Fox,  the  greatest  orator  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
Certainly,  with  that  single  exception,  we  know  of  no  man  who 
combines  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  highest  and  truest  kind 
4)f  eloquence  as  l^rd  Brougham ;  none,  who  approximates  so 
nearly  to  that  greatest  ot  all  orators,  w'hose  eloquence  Lord 
Brougham  has  so  deeply  pondered,  which  he  has  so  successfully 
illustrated,  and  with  the  spirit  of  which  he  is  so  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued — Demosthenes.  It  is  evident,  that  he  has  made  that  prince 
of  orators,  the  subject  of  his  intense  study,  and  that  sort  of  uncon¬ 
scious  and  never  servile  imiUition,  which  is  tlie  result  of  a  keen 
perception  and  profound  admiration  of  the  excellences  of  the  iikkIcIs 
we  propose  to  ourselves.  Nor  is  there  any  man,  so  far  as  w'e 
know,  whose  example  may  more  clearly  show,  in  spite  of  the 
superficial  notions  of  some  despisers  of  rhetoric,  the  advantage 
which  must  accrue  from  having  early  imbued  the  mind  with  just 
notions  of  w'hat  the  highest  kind  of  eloquence  is,  and  must  be  :  such 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  its  nature,  consUintly,  though  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  infiuences  and  guides  the  mind  in  its  efibrts  to  attain  it. 

But  whatever  study  and  practice  may  have  done  for  this  great 
orator,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  original  structure  of  his 
mind  is  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  that  of  him  who  ‘  fulmined  over 
‘(ireece.*  Possessed  of  an  intellect,  at  once  capacious  and 
acute ;  of  an  imagination  quite  strong  enough  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  concise  and  energetic  illustration,  but  not  so  strong  as  to 
suffocate  and  enfeeble  his  eloquence  with  excessive  ornament, 
or  to  induce  him  to  forget,  tis  has  been  the  fate  of  so  many  orators, 
the  limits  between  eloquence  and  poetry ;  possessed  ol  the  most 
tremendous  command  of  sarcasm  and  invective;  distinguished  by 
the  utmost  intensity  and  impetuosity  of  passion  ;  and  uniting  with 
all  this  the  most  imperial  command  over  our  vernacular  English, — 
an  instrument  he  seems  to  use  absolutely  at  w  ill ;  his  eh>quence 
often  exhibits  that  involved  stream  c)r  rapid  succession  and  inter¬ 
mixture  of  argument,  illustration,  and  impassioned  feeling, 
which  constitntes  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  Even  the 
very  structure  of  his  sentences  (making  all  allow^ance  fijr  the 
immeasurable  superiority  wdiich  results  from  the  superior  genius 
of  the  Greek  language),  often  reminds  one  of  his  great  model. 
Ihe  long  and  involved  perio<ls  in  which  he  indidges  beyond  any 
other  orator  of  the  day,  and  which  are  yet  j)erfectly  clear  «ind 
perspicuous,  despite  their  length  and  intricacy, — periods  in  which 
the  meaning  seems  continually  to  grow’,  and  unroll  without  any 
prospect  of  termination, — are  often  most  powerful ;  and  h‘avi*  one 
ulinost  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  a  language  which  from  its  want  ot 
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inflexions,  is  so  little  adapted  to  this  species  of  style,  conld  he 
made  to  such  an  extent  pliant  and  tractable.  In  the  extraordinary 
compression  and  energy  too  of  expression,  in  the  very  siwiiig 
use  of  ornament,  in  that  simplicity  of  diction,  which  those  of 
vitiated  taste  would  call  nakedness,  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  models.  But  though  each  single  expression  of  a  senti¬ 
ment  is  often  brief  and  startlingly  energetic,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  tliere  are  sometimes  superfluous  repetitions  of  them.  He 
has  not,  in  this  respect  so  successfully  copied  tlie  moderation 
of  his  great  master,  though  no  one  was  ever  more  sensible 
of  this  excellence  than  his  lordship;  we*  mean,  that  of 
‘  never  over  doing,'  us  Lord  Brougham  himself  calls  it, — 
the  being  satisfied  with  a  single  phnise  or  wwd  when  it 
fully  and  forcibly  conveys  all  that  the  orator  means.  Lord 
Brougham  well  describes  this  in  his  celebrated  ‘  Inaugural  Dis- 

*  course.*  He  says,  ‘  in  nothing,  not  even  in  beauty  of  colloca- 

*  tion  and  harmony  of  rhythm,  is  the  vast  superiority  of  the 

*  chaste,  vigorous,  manly  style  of  the  Greek  orators  and  writers 
‘  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  abstinent  use  of  their  prodigious 
‘  faculties  ot  expression.  A  single  phnise,  sometimes  a  word,  and 
‘  the  work  is  done ;  the  desired  impression  is  made,  as  it  were, 

*  with  one  stroke,  there  being  nothing  superfluous  interpased  to 
‘  weaken  the  blow,  or  break  its  fall.*  Now,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  lordship  does  sometimes  ‘  over-do  ;*  his  expression  is  too 
varied  and  ample — whether  the  result  of  his  speaking  so  much, 
and  often  necessarily  with  so  little  preparation,  we  ciinnot  sjiy. 
Still,  we  must  confess,  that  we  think  it  is  more  freipiently  the 
fault  of  his  later  than  his  earlier  efforts. 

Having  spoken  in  such  high  terms  of  Lord  Brougham  as  an 
orator,  and  even  ventured  to  do — what  we  are  sure  he  would  not 
do  for  himself — to  mention  him,  as  in  his  best  moods,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  Demosthenes,  wx  must  justify  the 
audacious  praise  by  one  or  two  short  extracts,  whicli  are,  in  our 
opinion,  as  truly  eloquent  as  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the 
w’hole  range  of  English  oratory. 

Perhaps,  it  is  in  his  lordship’s  speeches,  on  the  ‘  Slave-trade  * 
and  ‘Slavery,*  that  he  has  display ea  the  greatest  power  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  eloquence.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  very  nature 
ol  tlie  topics  tlicmselves  was  fully  ailculated  to  inspire  that  inten¬ 
sity  of  iKission  which  is  requisite  to  stimulate  tlie  full  energies  of 
his  intellect.  It  is  to  tliese  speeches,  then,  that  we  shall  confine 
ourselves.  We  know  of  no  invective  more  tremendous  than  tliat 
which  closes  his  speech  on  negro-slavery,  delivered  in  the  House 
Commons,  in  1830. 

‘  Sir,  1  have  done  ;  1  trust  that,  at  length,  the  time,  is  come,  when 
turliament  will  no  longer  bear  to  be  told,  that  slave-owners  are  the 
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best  law-givers  on  slaveiy  ;  no  longer  allow  an  ap|H^i1  from  the  British 
public,  to  such  communities  tus  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  Grims- 
dalLs  are  persecuted  to  death,  for  teaching  the  gosj>el  to  the  negroes ;  and 
the  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  torture  and  murder :  no 
longer  suffer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  ’warnings, 
and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not  of  rights !  talk  not  of  the  pn»perty  of 
the  planter  in  his  slaves !  I  deny  the  right !  I  acknowledge  not  the 
property  !  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in 
reUdlitm  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to 
the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  yon  tell  me 
of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enact, 
meats  of  human  codes ;  the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  sjime  in  all 
times — such  as  it  was  l)efore  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  tbe 
night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of  ])ower,  wealth, 
and  knowledge  ;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes ; — such  it  is  at  this 
day  :  it  is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud, 
and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject  with  indignation 
the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man!  In 
vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations :  the  cove¬ 
nants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce 
such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  'they  of  old  refer  who 
maintained  the  African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  un¬ 
truly  ;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  y(m  bartered  the  gh)ries  of  Blen¬ 
heim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that 
infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like 
other  pirates.  How  came  this  change  to  pass?  Not,  assurtHlly,  hy 
parliament  leading  the  way ;  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and 
smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  ])rofits  to  the  winds.  Now, 
then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies  heware — let  the 
government  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament  heware  !  The  same 
country  is  once  more  awake — awake  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery  ; 
the  sjime  indignation  kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the 
same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the  slave  trade :  and,  if  it  shall 
descend  again,  they,  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not  1h»  destroyed 
before  I  have  warmed  them :  but  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may 
turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  God !’ 

Not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  this  very  powerful  pas¬ 
sage,  is  the  close  of  his  speech  on  the  slave  trade  in  1810. 

*  It  is  now  three  years  since  that  abominable  traffic  has  ceased  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and,  I  thank  God,  I  may  there¬ 
fore  now  indulge  in  expressing  feelings  towards  it,  which  delicacy 
rather  to  the  law  than  the  trafific,  might  before  that  pt*ri(Kl,  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  proper  to  suppress.  After  a  hmg  and  most  unaccountable 
silence  of  the  law  on  this  head,  which  seemed  to  protect,  by  permit, 
ting,  or  at  least  by  not  prohibiting  the  traffic,  it  has  now  spoken  out, 
and  the  veil  which  it  has  appeared  to  interpose  lK*ing  now  withdrawn, 
•  it  is  fit  to  let  our  indignation  fall  on  those  w'ho  still  dare  to  trade  in 
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liiitnaii  rieKli, — nt>t  nu‘ri*ly  for  tlie  fnuicls  uf  common  Kmutrf^lcrs,  hut  for 
ciipijfin*;  ill  crimes  of  the  dcejiest  dye ;  in  crimes  always  most  ini¬ 
quitous,  even  when  not  illepil  ;  but  which  now  are  as  contrary  tn  law 
as  they  have  ever  lieen  to  honesty  and  justice.  I  must  protest  loudly 
ajraiiist  I  he  abuse  of  lanpiage,  which  allows  such  men  to  call  them- 
stdves  traders  or  merchants.  It  is  not  commerce,  but  crime,  that  they 
are  drivin*?.  I  too  well  know,  and  Um  highly  respect,  that  most 
honourable  and  useful  pursuit,  that  commerce  whose  jwovince  it  is  to 
liumaniKe  and  pacify  the  w’orld — so  alien  in  its  nature  to  \nolence  am! 
fraud — so  formeil  to  flourish  in  peace  and  in  honesty — so  inseparably 
connected  with  freedom,  and  gtsKl  will,  and  fair  dealing, — I  deem  Un\ 
highly  of  it  to  endure  that  its  name  should,  by  a  strange  ]>erversi(»n, 
lie  prostituteil  to  the  use  of  men  who  live  by  treachery,  rapine,  torture, 
and  murder,  and  are  habitually  ])ractising  the  W'orst  of  crimes  for  the 
bast^t  of  purposes.  When  I  say  murder,  I  speak  literally  and  ad¬ 
visedly.  I  mean  to  use  no  figurative  phnise,  and  J  know  I  am  guilty 
of  no  exaggeration.  1  am  sj>eaking  of  the  worst  form  of  that  crime. 
For  ordinary  murders  there  may  even  be  some  excuse.  Revenge  may 
liave  arisen  from  the  excess  of  feelings  honourable  in  themselves.  A 
murder  of  hatred,  or  cruelty,  or  mere  blood-thirstiness,  can  only  beim- 
]Mited  to  a  deprivation  of  reason.  But  here  W'e  have  to  do  w  ith  c<Md, 
deliberate,  mercenary  murder  ;  nay,  w'orst'  than  this  ;  for  the  ruffians 
who  go  on  the  higluvay,  or  the  pirates  wdio  infest  the  seas,  at  least  ex- 
|M>se  their  persons,  and  by  their  courage,  throw  a  kind  of  false  glare 
over  their  crimes.  But  these  wretches  dare  not  do  this.  They  eui- 
phiy  others  as  base  as  themselves,  only  that  they  are  less  cowardly  ; 
they  set  on  men  to  rob  and  kill,  in  whose  spoils  they  are  ready  to 
share,  tlnmgh  not  in  their  dangers.  Traders,  or  merchants,  do  they 
presume  to  call  themselves  ?  and  in  cities  like  London  and  Liver|H>ol, 
the  very  creations  of  honest  trades  ?  I  will  give  them  the  right  name, 
at  length,  and  call  them  cowardly  suborners  of  piracy  and  mercenary 
murder  !  Seeing  this  determination,  on  the  part  of  these  infamous 
pers4ins,  to  elude  the  Al>olition  Act,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  ask,  beft>re 
1  conclude,  w'hether  any  means  can  be  devised  for  its  more  effectual 
cxmition.  1  wimld  suggest  the  propriety  of  obtaining  fnun  the  Portu¬ 
guese  g<»vernment,  cither  in  perjwtuity,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
island  of  Bissau,  situated  on  tlie  African  coast,  and  the  only  foreign 
si'ttlement  in  that  cpiarter  where  our  commerce  chiefly  lies.  This 
cession  would  leave  us  a  coast  of  ofM)  miles  extent,  w'holly  uninter¬ 
rupted,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  destniction  of  the  slave  traffic  in 
that  part  of  Africa.  I  w'ould  next  remark  that  the  number  of  cruisers 
employed  on  the  African  co;ust  is  too  scanty.  It  is  thither,  and  not  to 
America,  that  vessels  intended  to  detect  slave  traders  should  be  sent; 
iK'cause  a  slave  ship  must  remain  for  some  wrecks  ou  the  coiust  to  get  in 
her  cargo,  w'hereas  she  could  nin  into  her  jmrt  of  destination  in  the 
est  Indies  in  a  night,  and  thus  escape  detection ;  yet,  to  watch  a 
ctRist  so  extensive  as  the  African,  w’e  had  never  above  two,  and  nmv 
have  only  one  cruiser.  I  w’ould  recommend,  that  the  ships  thus  ein- 
ployinl  sliould  Ik'  of  a  light  construction  luid  small  draught  of  water, 
that  they  may  crtwvs  the  bars  of  the  harbours,  in  order  to  follow  the 
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slave-ships  into  the  shallows  and  creeks,  and  tip  the  months  of  rivers, 
and  also  that  they  should  he  well  manned  and  provided  with  boats,  for 
the  same  jiurpose.  It  would  he  impossible  to  employ  six  or  seven  lifilit 
ships  Ik'tter  than  on  such  a  service.  It  is  even  more  economical  to 
eiiijdoy  a  sutheient  number  ;  the  occashni  for  them  would,  by  this 
means,  speedily  cease!  Once  roc»t  out  the  trade,  and  there  is  little 
fear  of  its  airain  sprinj^inj;  up.  The  industry  and  capital  reejuired  by 
it  will  find  out  other  vents.  The  lalmur  and  inj^eiiuity  of  the  persons 
engajjed  in  it  will  seek  the  different  cliannels  which  will  continue  tipen. 
Stiine  of  them  will  naturally  jjo  on  the  highway,  while  others  will  lie- 
take  themsidves  to  piracy,  and  the  law  might,  in  due  time,  dispose  of 
them. 

‘  But  I  should  not  do  justice  either  to  my  own  sentiments  or  to  the 
great  cause  which  I  am'  maintaining,  were  1  to  stop  here.  All  the 
measures  I  have  mentioned  are  mere  expedients — mere  make.shifts  and 
palliatives,  compared  with  the  real  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  grand 
evil,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  now  full  time  to  apply. 

I  should,  indeed  have  been  inclined  to  call  the  idea  of  st<»p]>iiig  such  a 
traffic  by  pecuniary  penalties,  an  absurdity  and  inconsistency,  had  it 
not  been  ad«)pted  by  ])arliament,  and  were  I  not  also  persuaded  that  in 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  by  steps,  and  often  to  do  what  we 

can,  rather  than  attempt  what  we  wish .  While  you  levy 

your  ])ence,  the  wholesale  dealers  in  blood  and  torture  pocket  their 
jMmnds,  and  laugh  at  your  two-penny  penalty.’ 

But  it  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  give  some  account  of 
the  contents  of  these  portly  and  well-filled  volumes.  A  large 
portion  of  them  has  appeared  before,  though  never  in  so  authentic 
a  form.  The  principal  feature  of  the  work,  however,  consists  in 
the  ‘Introductions,*  by  which  most  of  the  speeches  are  prefaced, 
and  which  cannot  occupy  much  less  than  one  volume  out  of  the 
four.  These  ‘  Introductions  *  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  (jues- 
tioiis  to  which  the  speeches  relate — the  circumstances  under 
which  the  said  speeches  were  delivered — and,  above  all,  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  of  the  parties  who  took  a  principal  share  in  the 
(juestions  they  discuss.  Thus,  in  tlK»se  volumes,  (embracing  ;ls 
they  do  speeches  on  almost  all  subjects  of  vitd  interest  to  the 
country,)  we  have  portraits,  and  from  a  first-rate  artist,  of  a  large 
number  of  Lord  Brougham’s  political  contemporaries.  They  are 
many  of  them  distinguished  by  great  discrimination  and  strength 
of  colouring.  W e  shall  select  two  or  three  of  them,  after  we 
have  briefly  enumerated  the  contents  of  the  four  volumes. 

I  he  first  volume  contiins  a  speech  on  Military  h  logging;  the 
celebrated  defence  of  Queen  Caroline;  the  argument  for  the 
Queen’s  Coronation ;  the  speech  against  the  Uev.  Kichard 
Blacow,  for  libelling  the  Queen ;  on  certain  alleg(*d  libels  against 
the  Durham  clergy;  a  disserfcition  on  the  I^w  ot  Liliel;  parlia- 
tneiitary  speeches  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures ;  Agricultural 
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and  Manufacturing  Districts;  the  Army  Dstimutes,  and  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

The  second  volume  contains  numerous  speeches  on  Slavery, 
liBW  Reform,  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 

The  third  volume  contains  various  speeches  and  addresses,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  hLducation,  together  with 
the  letter  to  Sir  Sjunuel  Romilly  on  the  Abuse  of  Charities,  and 
the  celebrated  inaugural  discourse  at  Glasgow  University; 
upon  Scotch  Parliamentiiry  and  Rurgh  Reform,  and  on  English 
Municipal  Reform;  a  discourse  on  the  Law’  of  Marriage,  Divorce, 
and  Legitimacy ;  speech  on  the  Scotch  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Rill ;  speeches  on  the  Poor  Law’s ;  and  an  address  on  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics’  Institute. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  speeches  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland; 
at  the  Grey  Festival;  on  the  Change  of  Ministry  in  lH3i;  on 
the  Rusiness  of  Pjirliament ;  on  the  ‘  Maltreatment’  of  the  North 
American  Colonies :  on  the  Civil  List,  and  on  Privilege  of  Par¬ 
liament  The  volume  concludes  w’ith  a  dissertition  on  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Ancients ;  to  w’hich  is  subjoined  an  Appendix, 
conUiining  illustrations  and  translations. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  tw’o  from  the 
Ilistoricjd  Introductions,  the  w’hole  of  which  they  will  find  ex¬ 
ceedingly  racy  and  entertiining,  abounding  with  ingenious  and 
often  profound  reflections,  and  interesting  anecdote.  The  first 
portniit  shall  be  that  of  Lord  Castleretigh. 

‘  Few’  men  of  more  limited  capacity,  or  more  meagre  acquirements 
than  Lord  Castlereagh  jxissessed,  had  before  his  time  ever  risen  to  any 
station  of  eminence  in  our  free  country  ;  few’er  still  have  long  retained 
it  in  a  state,  where  mere  court  intrigue  and  princely  favour  have  so 
little  to  do  with  men’s  advancement.  Ibit  w'e  have  lived  to  see  jht- 
soiis  of  more  oWure  merit  than  Lord  C^istlereagh  rise  to  equal  station 
in  this  country.  Of  soIkt  and  industrious  liabits,  and  become  pos- 
st»ssi*d  of  business-like  taleyts  by  long  experience,  he  w’as  a  person  ot 
the  most  common-place  abilities.  He  had  a  reasonable  quickness  td 
apprehension  and  clearness  of  understanding,  but  nothing  brilliant  or 
in  any  w’uy  admirable  marked  either  his  conceptions  or  his  el(K:ution. 
Nay,  to  judge  of  his  intellect  by  his  elcKpience,  w'e  should  certainly 
have  fornuHl  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  its  perspicacity.  For,  though  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  underrate  its  extent  or  comprehensiveness,  it 
was  very  far  from  InMiig  confused  and  perplexed  in  the  proportion  of 
his  sentences ;  and  the  listener  w  ho  knew’  how  distinctly  the  speaker 
ctndd  fi»nn  his  plans,  and  how  clearly  his  ideas  were  known  to  himself, 
might,  comparing  small  things  with  great,  Ik?  reminded  of  the  pHsligi- 
oua  ctmtnLst  In'twetm  the  distinctness  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  understand- 
iug,  and  the  hopeless  confusion  and  obscurity  of  his  speech.  N<»  man, 
bi'sides,  ever  attained  the  station  of  a  regular  debater  in  our  parliament 
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with  siirli  an  entire  want  of  all  elassicjil  accoin])lislmient,  or  iiuleeil  of 
ull  literary  provision  whatsoever.  \V4iile  lie  never  showed  the  least 
svinptows  of  an  information  extendinjij  Inwond  the  more  recent  volumes 
of  the  parliamentary  debates,  or  |K>ssihly  the  files  <»f  the  newsjmpers 
only,  his  diction  set  all  imitation,  ])erha])s  all  description,  at  defiance. 
It  was  with  some  an  amusement  to  bej^uile  the  tetlious  hours  of  their 
uiuivoidahle  attendance  upon  the  poor,  tawdry,  ravelled  thread  of  Iiks 
sorry  discourse,  to  collect  a  kind  of  ana  from  the  fra»»ments  of  mixed, 
incongruous,  and  disjointed  images  that  frecpieiitly  appeared  in  it. 
'‘The  features  of  the  clause’ — ‘the  ignorant  imjiatience  of  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  taxation' — ‘sets  of  circumstances  coming  up  and  circumstances 
iroing  down’ — ‘men  turning  their  hacks  upon  themselves* — ‘the 
honorable  and  learned  gentlemen’s  wedge  getting  into  the  loyal  feelings 
of  the  mannfactnring  classes  ’ — ‘  the  constitutional  princi])le  wound  np 
in  the  bowels  of  the  monarchical  principle* — ‘the  Herculean  lalMmr  of 
the  honorable  and  learned  member,  who  will  find  himself  cpiite  disap- 
piinted  when  he  has  at  last  brought  forth  his  Hercules’ — (by  n  slight 
confounding  of  the  mother's  labour  who  produced  that  hero,  with  his 
exploits  which  gained  him  immortality) — these  are  but  a  few,  and 
not  the  richest  8am])les,  by  any  means,  of  a  rhetoric  which  iiften  baffled 
alike  the  gravity  of  the  Treasury  llench  and  the  art  of  the  reporter, 
and  left  tlie  wondering  audience  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  any  om» 
could  ever  exist,  endow'ed  with  humbler  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
orator.  Wherefore,  when  the  Tory  party,  ‘having  a  devil,'  preferred 
him  to  Mr.  Canning  for  their  leader,  all  men  naturally  expected  that 
he  would  entirely  fail  to  command  even  the  attendance  of  the  House 
while  he  addressed  it ;  and  that  the  benches,  empty  during  his  time, 
would  only  1h*  replenished  when  his  highly  gifted  comjietitor  rose. 
They  were  greatly  deceived  ;  they  underrated  the  effect  of  place  and 
power ;  they  forgot  that  the  representative  of  a  government  sj)eaks 
‘as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.'  Hut  they  also  forgot 
that  Lord  (’astlereagh  had  some  (pialities  well  fitted  to  conciliate 
favour,  and  even  to  provoke  admiration,  in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
like  eloquence.  He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  man  ;  the  very  courage 
with  which  he  exposed  himself  unabashed  to  the  most  critical  audience 
in  the  world,  while  incapable  of  uttering  two  sentences  of  any  thing 
but  the  meanest  matter,  in  the  most  wretched  language  ;  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  faced  the  greatest  difficulties  of  a  question  ;  the  un- 
Hiaching  perseverance  witli  which  he  went  through  a  whole  subject, 
leaving  untouched  not  one  of  the  adv’erse  arguments,  how’ever  forcibly 
and  felicitously  they  had  been  urged,  neither  daunted  by  recollecting 
the  inqiression  just  made  by  his  antagonist’s  brilliant  disjilay,  nor 
daiiijied  by  consciousness  of  the  very  rags  in  which  he  now  presented 
hiins(‘lf — all  this  made  him  upon  the  whole  rather  a  favorite  with  the 
luidience  whose  patience  he  was  taxing  mercilessly,  and  whose  gravity 
lie  ever  and  anon  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  Nor  can  any  one  have 
forgotten  the  kind  of  pride  that  mantled  on  the  fronfs  of  the  Tory 
phalanx,  when,  after  being  overwhelmed  with  the  ]M)werful  fire  of  the 
H  hig  op|Nisition,  or  galled  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  mountain, 
“r  harasst»d  by  the  sjilendid  displays  of  IMr.  (’anning,  their  chosen 
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loader  stood  forth,  and  presenting  the  graces  of  his  eminently  ])atriciaii 
figure,  flung  opt*n  his  coat,  displayed  an  azaire  rihlwn  traversing  a  snow- 
white  chest,  and  declared  ‘his  high  satisfaction  that  he  could  now  nu*et 
the  charges  against  him  face  to  face,  and  repel  with  indignatiini  ail  that 
his  adversaries  had  been  bold  and  nish  enough  to  advance.’ 


We  must  not  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  noble 
tribute  to  the  eloquence  of  Wilberforce : 


‘  Ilis  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  persuasive  and 
pathetic  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  it  was  occasionally  Iwild  and  im¬ 
passioned,  animated  with  the  inspiration  which  deep  feeling  ahme  can 
breathe  into  spoken  thought,  chastened  by  a  pure  taste,  varietl  by  ex¬ 
tensive  information,  enriched  by  classical  allusion,  sometimes  elevated 
by  the  more  sublime  topics  of  Indy  writ — the  thoughts 

‘  That  wrapt  Isaiah’s  hallowed  soul  in  lire.’ 

Few  passages  can  Ik*  cited  in  the  oratory  of  modern  times  of  a  more 
electrical  elfect  than  the  singularly  felicitous  and  striking  allusion  to 
Mr.  Pitt’s  resisting  the  torrent  of  Jac(d)in  principles :  ‘  He  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  staid.’  Tlie  singu¬ 
lar  kindness,  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  wlndly  free  from 
gall,  from  vanity,  «tr  any  selfish  feeling,  kept  him  from  indulging  in 
any  of  the  vit!HH*rative  branches  of  rhetoric  ;  but  a  memorable  instance 
showed  that  it  was  any  thing  rather  than  the  want  of  force  which  hehl 
him  off  from  the  use  of  the  weapons  so  often  in  almost  all  other  men’s 
hands.  When  a  well  known  popular  member  thought  fit  to  designate 
him  repeatedly,  and  very  irregularly,  as  the  ‘honorable  and  religions 
gentleman,’  not  lK»cause  he  was  ashamed  of  the  cross  he  gloried  in,  but 
lH*cause  he  felt  indignant  at  any  one  in  the  British  senate  deeming 
piety  a  matter  of  imputation,  he  poured  out  a  tone  of  sarcasm  which 
none  who  heard  it  can  ever  forget.  A  common  friend  of  the  ])arties 
having  remarked  to  Sir  Samuel  Homilly,  beside  whom  he  sat,  that  this 
greatly  outmatched  Pitt  himself,  the  great  master  of  sarcasm,  the  reply 
of  that  great  man,  and  just  observer,  was  worthy  to  be  remarked  : 

‘  Vi*s,*  said  he,  ‘  it  is  the  most  striking  thing  1  almost  ever  heard  ;  but 
1  hmk  u|M>n  it  as  a  more  singular  pnH>f  of  \V"ilberforce’s  virtue  than  of 
his  genius,  fi>r  who  but  he  ever  was  possessed  of  such  a  formidable 
weajxu],  and  never  used  it?’  Against  all  these  accomplishments  of  a 
finished  t»rator  there  w;is  little  to  set  on  the  other  side.  A  feeble  con- 
stituliiin,  which  made  him  say,  all  his  life,  that  he  nevt*r  was  either 
well  or  ill;  a  voice  sweetly  musical  Inwond  that  of  most  men,  and  of 
great  compjiss  also,  but  sometimes  degenerating  into  a  whine  ;  a  figure 
exceedingly  undignified  and  ungraceful,  though  the  features  of  the  face 
were  singularly  expri*ssive  ;  and  a  want  of  condensation,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  especially  lapsing  into  <ligression,  and  ill  calculated  for  a 
very  htisiness-like  audience, like  the  Hmise  of  Commons ;  maybe  noted  as 
the  only  drawbacks  which  kept  him  out  of  the  very  first  place  among 
the  first  s^>eakers  of  his  age,  whom,  in  pathos,  and  also  in  graceful  and 
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t»rtsv,  and  piTfootly  olopiiit  diction,  as  well  as  Ir.irnionions  |>oriods,  he 
unquestionably  excelled.  The  intlnence  which  the  member  for  York, 
shire  always  cmiimanded  in  the  old  parliament — the  great  weight  which 
the  head,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  ])owerfnl  religions  sect,  po8si‘ssed 
in  the  country — would  have  given  extraordinary  authority  in  the  senate 
to  one  of  far  inferior  personal  endowments,  lint  when  these  partly 
accidental  circumstances  w’ere  added  to  his  powers,  and  when  the  whole 
were  used  and  ap])lied  with  the  habits  of  industry  which  naturally  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  his  extreme  temjierance  in  every  respect,  it  is  diihcult 
to  imagine  any  one  bringing  a  greater  force  to  any  cause  which  he 
might  esjRUise.* 

We  must  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  following  sketch  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  We  should  have  much  liked  to  give  tlie 
full-length  portrait  of  Jeremy  lientharn,  (in  many  respects  the 
most  finished  of  the  whole  gallery,)  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  in¬ 
serted  entire. 

‘To  the  great  subject  of  the  criminal  laws  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
brought  a  mind  well  versed  in  the  general  principles  of  legal  science  ; 
an  ac(|uaintance  with  ethical  jdiilosophy,  indeed  w  ith  every  department 
of  philosophy,  perha])s  uiunpialled  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  the 
singular  advantage  of  having  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  Ilis  mind  was,  In’sides,  stored  with  various 
knowledge,  as  well  ])ractical  as  scientific,  and,  although  he  had  never 
cultivated  the  exacter  sciences  since  his  early  years,  yet  his  original 
Hrofessi(m  of  a  ])hysician  made  the  doctrines  of  natural  ])hilosophy 
familiar  to  him ;  and  if  it  has  been  said,  and  justly  said,  that  no  man 
cm  bi‘  thoroughly  accjuaiiited  with  any  one  branch  of  know  ledge  with¬ 
out  having  some  skill  in  the  others  als<»,  to  no  department  (»f  study  is 
this  remark  so  applicable  as  to  that  of  jurisprudence,  which  pushes  its 
nH»ts  int(>  all  the  grounds  of  human  science,  and  spreads  its  branches 
over  every  object  that  concerns  mankind,  lie  was  the  better  prepared 
for  successfully  accomplishing  the  task  w  hich  he  undert<M>k,  by  the  sin¬ 
gular  absence  of  all  ])ersonal  virulence,  and  even  factious  vehemence, 
which  had  uniformly  marked  his  course  both  in  public  and  private  life: 
it  recuiciknl  to  him  those  from  whom  he  most  w  idely  difl’ered  in  his 
opinions,  and  tended  greatly  to  disarm  the  opposition  with  which  his 
cff()rts  as  a  reformer  w'ere  sure  ti>  meet,  especially  among  the  nH*ml)er8 
of  his  ow  n  profession.  This  quality,  together  with  his  Jong  exj)eri- 
eiice  as  a  criminal  judge,  more  than  ctnnpensated  for  his  inferiority  in 
weight  as  a  legal  authority,  to  his  illustrious  ])redecess(»r,  w  ho,  although 
he  st(M»d  so  far  at  the  head  of  the  bar  as  to  have  nothing  like  a  com- 
l»etitor,  had  yet  ciuifined  his  practice  chiefiy  to  the  coiirts  of  eipiity,  and 
whose  superior  ififiuence  as  a  statesman  and  a  debater,  might  suffer 
^nie  diminution  from  the  oppositiiui  his  more  severe  demeanour  was 
apt  to  raise. 

‘  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  w^re  to  Ik*  set  the  weaknesses, 
*nust  of  them  amiable  or  accidental  in  their  origin,  some  of  which  eii- 
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ft»ebled  IiIh  character,  while  ethers  crippled  his  exertions.  His  consti¬ 
tution,  never  robust,  had  suffered  materially  from  his  residence  in  Iiulin. 
He  entered  parliament  late  in  life,  and  altliouj;h  always  a  most  ahleaiul 
well-inform^  speaker,  occasionally  capable  of  astonishing  his  audieiuv 
by  displays  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  he  never  showed  any  powers  as 
a  delmter,  and,  bi*ing  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  an  orator,  was  not 
even  cidculated  to  produce  the  impression  which  ehupience  altme 
makes  ;  while,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  in  all  that  related  t(» 
the  details  of  measures,  or  the  conducting  them  through  parliainent, 
he  wiis  singularly  helpless  and  inetttcient.  It  must  also  he  admitted 
that  his  mild  de[M»rtment,  his  candid  turn  of  mind,  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  nature,  while  they  might  disarm  the  anger  of  sinne  adversa¬ 
ries,  w'ere  calculated  t«)  relax  the  zeal  of  many  friends  ;  and  he  was 
extremely  deficient  h(>th  in  that  pcditical  courage  which  inspires  confi¬ 
dence  in  allies,  while  it  hears  down  the  resistance  of  enemies,  and  in 
that  prom])titude,  the  gift  of  natural  (jnickness,  combined  with  long 
practice,  which  never  suffers  an  advantage  to  be  lost,  and  turns  even 
n  disaster  to  account.  His  style  of  speaking,  too,  was  rather  <»f  the 
epideiclic,  or  exhibitory,  than  of  the  argumentative  kind  ;  and,  as  his 
habitual  good  nature  led  liiin  not  only  to  av»)id  vehement  attacks,  but 
to  indulge  in  a  somewhat  lavish  measure  <»f  commendation,  offence  was 
given  friends  more  than  ever  enemies  were  won  over.  Kven  his  most 


celebrated  performances  were  less  remarkable  for  reasoning  than  for 
dissertation  ;  the  greatest  speech  he  ever  made — nor  was  there  ever 
one  more  eminently  striking  and  successful  delivered  in  parliament — 
the  spet'ch  on  the  lM>reign  Knlistment  Bill  in  IBIB — although  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  most  profound  remarks,  and  the  most  enlarged  views  of 
indicy  and  of  general  law,  clothed  in  the  happiest  language,  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  most  felicitous  illustration,  was  exposed  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  stnne  judges  of  elmpience,  as  defective  in  the  grand  essential 
of  argument,  and  of  that  ra])id  and  vehement  declamation  which  fixes 
the  hearers’  attention  nj>on  the  subject,  making  the  speaker  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  leaving  his  art  concealed. 


‘  Apiinst  the  purity  of  this  eminent  person’s  j)nblic  conduct,  in» 
charge  whatever  was  ever  fairly  brought.  Few  men,  indeed,  ever 
made  greater  sacrifices  to  his  principles  while  his  party  was  excluded 
from  jMover,  or  were  less  rewarded  for  them  when  that  ])ai  ty  "'as  ad¬ 
mitted  to  office,  lie  had  early  joined  with  those  whose  sanguine  hopes 
led  them  to  favour  the  French  rev«dution,  and  kept  them  blind  for  a 
season  to  the  enormities  of  its  authors.  His  ‘  \'indieia*  (iallica*,’  a 


work  of  consummate  ability,  was  the  offering  which  he  then  made  on 
the  altar  of  the  divinity  whom  he  worshipped.  With  nn>st  good  men, 
he  afterwards  agreed  in  rejmdiating  indignantly,  and  as  if  ashamed  id 
his  former  friendshiji,  all  alliance  with  the  Jacobin  party  ;  nor  although 
he  went  jH*rhaps  somewhat  farther  in  his  recantation  tlian  others  who 
never  had  IhuvihI  at  the  same  shrine,  could  he  be  said  ever  to  have 
swerved  fnnn  those  lilieral  jirinciples  which  were  the  passion  i»f  his 
early  and  the  guide  of  his  ri|H*r  years.  lJ|>on  his  return  from  India,  he 
at  once  refuscnl  the  most  flattering  offers  of  place  from  Lord  I-^iver- 
(xjul's  government,  and  he  persevered  with  the  whig  party,  in  a  long 
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and  apparently  hopeless  o]>po>iticui  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  through 
fifteen  veurs  (»f  the  ensuing  peace.  At  length,  the  party  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  so  much  sncceeiled  to  power,  and  he,  tlioiigh,  among  the 
rerv  first  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  was  almost  entirely 
p:iKsed  over,  while  men  of  little  fame,  <»thers  of  hardly  any  merit  at 
all,  and  not  a  few  of  Tory  principles  till  the  moment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  being  formed,  were  lifted  t)ver  his  head,  and  planted  in  the 
cihinet  of  the  Whigs.  In  that  cabinet,  indeed,  there  must  have  been 
some  who  could  not,  with  a  steady  countenance,  look  down  up<in  him 
tlms  excluded,  while  they  were  admitted  to  unexpected  |K)wer.  11  is 
treatment,  accordingly,  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  charges  against 
the  whole  arrangements  then  made  ;  but  justice  requires  that  Lord 
Grey  should  be  acquitted  of  all  blame  in  this  .respect ;  for  he  had 
never  been  in  any  habits  either  of  personal  or  of  j)arty  intercourse  witli 
Sir  James,  and  might  be  su])posed  to  share  in  the  coldness  towards  him 
which  some  of  the  older  Foxites  unjustly  and  unaccountably  felt. 
But  even  those  members  of  the  government,  who  lived  with  him  in 
constant  habits  of  friendship,  have  much  more  to  urge  in  explanation  of 
this  dark  passage  in  the  history  of  the  party  than  is  commoidy 
inisigined  ;  for  the  objectors  d(»  not  sufliciently  consider,  that,  while 
Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  health,  and  aversion  to  the  habits  of  business 
rtHjuired  by  certain  offices,  excluded  him  from  these,  others  are,  by  in¬ 
variable  })ractice,  given  to  high  rank.  The  occasion  of  his  being  here 
mentioned,  is  the  invaluable  service  which  lie  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
‘  Luv  Reform  ;*  a  service  that  must  endear  his  memory  to  all  enlightened 
statesmen  and  all  good  men,  independent  of  the  other  assistance  for 
which  the  rapid  progress  of  liberal  principles  has  to  thank  him ;  a  pro¬ 
gress  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  so  profitable  to  the  Whig  party  at  large, 
so  advantageous  to  a  select  few  of  the  Tories,  now'  mingled  with  that 
Whig  party,  but  so  utterly  barren  of  all  lienefit  whatever  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  himself.’ 

Affixed  to  the  fourth  volume,  is  a  ‘  I lissertotion  on  Ancient 
‘  Kloqueiice,*  u'hich  no  one,  but,  especially,  no  speaker,  can  road 
without  profit  and  deliglit.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  an  expansion 
ofcertiiin  thoughts  to  lie  found  in  his  lordship’s  inaugural  address 
delivered  at  his  installation,  as  Lord  Hector  of  (ilasgow  University. 

I  here  is,  however,  one  portion  of  it  on  w'hich  we  are  tempted  to  make 
a  remark  or  two;  not  because  we  suppose  that  the  noble  author 
means  any  thing  to  which  we  could  not  heartily  subscribe,  but,  l)e- 
«uise,  unless  guarded  from  misconstruction,  it  might  lead  young 
speakers  into  error ;  inducing  them  to  imagine  that  the  bign 
polish  and  finish  which  the  ancients  gave  to  their  oratorical 
compositions,  and  the  attention  they  paid  to  matters  of  style, 
Would  be  worse  than  useless  before  a  modern  audience.  He  sjiys, — 
‘that  the  orators  of  Oreece  and  Home  regarded  their  art  as 
‘one  of  eminent  display,  (Muisidered  it  their  province  to  please 
‘as  well  as  to  move  their  audience,  and  addressed  the  assembly, 
‘not  only  as  hearers  who  were  to  be  convinced  or  persuaded,  but  as 
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‘critic’s,  also,  who  wore  to  jud^e  of  rhetorical  merit,  is  clear  troni 
‘  Tiuinl)erless  considerations,  some  (»f  whicli  must  here  he  adverted 
‘to,  in  order  to  show  that  Oratory  lield  a  ]>laee  amongst  the 
‘  Fine  Arts  properly  so  called,  and  was,  like  them,  an  appeal  to  the 
‘  taste,  endini^  in  the  mere  ])leasnre  of  contem|)lation,  as  well  as  an 
‘ap|>eal  to  the  reason  or  the  passions,  leadinir  to  practical  conse- 
‘  tpienct's,  and  having  action  for  its  result.*  In  an(»ther  place, 
he  speaks  of  the  orator’s  eloipience  heintr  regarded  as  a  ‘dramatic 
‘display,  or,  at  least,  as  an  exhihition  in  which  the  audience 
‘  was  to  he  pleased,  independently  of  the  business  intended  to  U 
^ promoted '  ‘  A^ain,’  he  says,  ‘we  must  supj)ose,  that  the  orator 

‘  had  a  two-fold  object,  and  that  the  audience  was  gathered  for 
*  another  ])urpose  as  well  as  that  of  hein^  convinced — that  they 
‘  were  come  to  enjoy  a  critical  repast,’  tke,  riiis  view  he  enlorci's 
hy  many  considerations,  and,  amon<rst  others,  hy  the  hit»h  finish 
and  elahoration  which  distinu^uish  the  oratorical  compositions  of 
the  ancients. 

Now,  we  thiidv,  that  an  important  distinction  is  to  he  made 
here.  I'hat  many  of  the  ancient  orators  did  seek  to  please  and 
^nitify  their  audiences,  as  many  modern  orators  have<lone,  ‘iiule- 
‘  pendently  of  the  husiness  intended  to  he  promoted,’  we  fidly  admit. 

I  hit  we  do  not  think  that  tliose  who  did  this  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  models  of  the  truest  ehxpience,  and  that  they  failed  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  did  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  must  he 
eipially  admitted,  that  the  very  greatest  of  ancient  orators  always 
soiit»;ht,  as  every  mcMlern  orator  onufht,  to  please  his  audience,  hut 
only  so  far  as  it  was  strictly  snhoidinated  to  his  practical  end, 
never  ‘  independently  of  the  husiness  intended  to  lie  promoted.* 
'This  was  tin'  case  with  Demosthenes.  'Fo  attempt]  the  former  is, 
indeed,  to  make  oratory  a  dramatic  display — to  do  the  latter 
is  the  duty  of  every  orator,  hut  it  is  no  ‘  dramatic  display,’ 
nor  in  strict  pro|)riety  of  s|)eech  can  it,  we  think,  he  said,  that  the 
(»ratt>r  in  so  doiny^  has  a  ‘  ti/ufotd  object.’  We  will  attempt  to 
I'.xplain  our  rneanin;u^  more  fully. 

That  the  ancients  did  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  style  of 
their  oratorical  compositions  than  the  moderns,  there  can  he  no 
ilouht ;  and  it  may  well  become  a  (piestion,  whether  modern 
orators  have  paid  enough,  nhen  we  consider  that  hy  the 
very  constitution  of  human  nature,  truth  itself  is  likely  to  he 
more  readily  received,  and  make  a  more  adeipiate  impression,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  clearly,  forcibly,  and  harmoniously  e.\prcssi*d. 
When  so  expressed,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  hi^h  pleasure  derived 
tnmi  the  very  act  of  listening  t(»  the  orator,  out  it  is  hardly 
isirrect  to  say,  that  he  has  a  ‘two-fold  object’  in  view,  if  he 
slricllv  confines  himself  within  these  limits;  seeing  that  his  ohject 
is  >tilj  only  t4»  reiuh'r  his  thoughts  more  convinciny^  ami  mort* 
persuasive,  hy  rendering  the  expression  of  them  more  energetic 
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or  more  j^ratefiil;  in  other  words,  his  uffectin^  his  audience 
pleasurably  itself  only  involved — necessiirily  involved — as  a  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  p^ratificjition  he  seeks  to  impart  bein^  strictly  and 
solely  that  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mnanH  to  the.  end.  Now  the 
ancients — at  letist,  those  whom  the  ancients  themselves  thought  the 
highest  examples  of  eloquence,  and  wlmm,  we  are  sure.  Lord 
Brougham  considers  so— never  went  beyond  this  in  seeking  to 
gratify  their  audiences  ;  if  they  had  done  so,  in  that  very  propor¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  been  supposed  to  fail  of  the  real  object  and 
the  highest  merit  of  an  orator.  If  they  had  acted  thus — if  they 
had  sacrificed  force  to  beauty  of  ex[)ression — or  sought  beauty 
when  they  ought  not,  or  beyond  the  measure  in  which  they 
might  and  ought — if  they  had  indulged  in  long  and  elaborate 
similes,  merely,  because  they  were  novel  and  striking,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  tickle  the  fancy — if  they  had  introduced  irrelevant  matter, 
merely  because  it  was  pleasant,  (however  beautiful  the  thoughts, 
however  exquisite  the  expression,)  they  would  have  infallibly  as 
much  disgusted  their  audience  as  any  modern  orator  who 
should  venture  on  a  like  experiment.  Accordingly,  Demosthenes 
never  does  this — and  yet  he  imparted  higher  gratification  to  the 
critiail  taste  of  his  audience  than  any  other  speaker,  and  was  by 
them  justly  reckoned  proudly  eminent  over  every  other.  But  it 
was  the  gratification  resulting  solely  from  a  perce[>tion  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  adapUition  of  the  instrument  to  the  object.  Now  as 
long  as  the  gratification  proposed  and  imparted  is  strictly  con¬ 
fined  within  such  limits,  it  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  properly 
maintained  that  the  orator  had  a  ‘  twofold  object  ;*  and  such  an  ex- 
prt‘SHion,  if  not  guarded  and  explained,  is  apt  to  convey  a  de¬ 
grading  and  erroneous  conce})tion.  It  is  only  by  supposing  him 
to  do  what  many  great  orators  have  undoubtedly  but  luisUikingly 
done;  it  is  only  by  siqiposing  him  endeavouring  to  impart  a 
pleasure  extraneous  to  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  that  this  rejiresentation  can  be  justified.  If  it  were  siiid 
of  some  machine  that  it  wiis  constructed  equally  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  utility  and  pleasure,  and  yet  it  wiis  found  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  that  every  thing  that  conduced  to  pleasure,  was  itself  only 
involved  as  a  condition  of  utility;  that  the  former  was  never 
sought,  except  so  far  as  subsidiary  to  the  latter ;  that  tlie  latter 
was  never  sacrificed  in  any  measure  to  the  former,  we  do  not 
think  it  w’ould  be  any  longer  just  to  say,  that  it  w’as  constructed 
for  a  ‘two-fold*  olgect  —  but  for  one,  and  that  the  plcjisure 
derived  from  it  was  merely  the  result  of  exact  and  exquisite 
adjustment  to  the  object  In  a  word,  the  pleasure  is  not 
sought  for  or  thought  about  for  the  pleasure's  sake,  but  for 
another  and  a  higher  purpose.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exqui¬ 
site  pleasure,  in  listening  to  accomplished  and  powerful 
elocjuence.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  orator 
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really  had  a  ‘twofold’  object;  that  the  gratification  he  imparts 
is  not  ainiply  the  residt  of  his  eiideavourinjr  to  ^ive  the  most 
effective  and  grateful  utterance  to  his  sentiments — let  us  sup[K)se 
him  polishing  or  adorning  beyond  these  precise  limits,  and 
our  pleasure  is  dt^troyed.  But  such  gratification  as  is  invt^lval 
in  endeavouring  to  answer  the  end,  no  orator  need  be  afraid  to 
aim  at,  though  by  the  most  exact  efforts,  nor  will  any  audience 
be  afraid  of  yielding  to  it,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

W  e  may  fearlessly  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  l)y  a  refer- 
enct»  to  modern  orators,  whom  Ld.  Brougham  represents,  and  justly, 
as  paying  so  much  lessatU'iition  to  style  than  the  ancients:  but  who, 
jis  his  arguments  ^rvm  to  imply,  would  be  sure  to  fail  in  their  ol)- 
jtct  and  to  disgust  their  audience,  if  they  did  pay  as  much.  Let 
us  try  the  matter  by  the  test  of  fact  and  experience,  'i  hougli 
modern  oratory  is  much  less  elaliorate  than  ancient,  smne  of  it  is 
much  more  elaborate  than  the  rest;  nor  can  there  be  a  (piestion 
that  there  is  not  near  such  an  interval  between  the  elocpience  of 
Demosthenes  and  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  there  is  between 
that  »)f  Lord  Brougham  and  many  a  sensible  but  boggling  speaker 
of  the  Ckimmons’  House  of  Barliament.  The  (/nitljiaition  of 
listening  to  Lord  Brougham  is  pr(»j)ortionate.  Now,  if  he  and 
one  of  the  siiid  bogglers  were  announced  as  about  to  speak  on 
some  great  and  exciting  topic,  after  due  |>reparation  and  the 
rcipiisite  flourish  of  trumpets,  there  cannot  be  a  question,  that  the 
crowds  who  wmdd  Hock  to  hear  the  one  would  be  far  greater  than 
those  to  hear  the  other;  that  these  multitudes,  would  go  with  a 
full  expectation  of  enjoying  a  high  intellectual  treat :  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  this  expectation  would  be  gratified  from  tlie  much  more 
perspicuous  energetic,  harmonious,  and  pleasing  exj>ression  which 
liis  lordship  would  give  to  the  very  same  topics  and  arguments: — in 
a  word,  from  the  much  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the  instrunnmt 
to  the  end.  But  could  it  be  justly  said,  merelv  because  his  hearers 
wouhl  go  to  be  gratifi(*d  as  well  as  to  be  convinced,  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  speech,  his  lordship  had  a  ‘two-fold  ’  ol>ject  in  view 
Still  what  his  lordship  wouhl  attempt  to  do,  isall  that  Demosthenes 
did. —  But  let  his  audience  have  reason  to  snsj)ect,  that  he  was 
really  endt'avouring  to  comp:iss  a  ‘two-hdd’  object,  to  make  a 
‘<lramatic  display,’  or  to  gratify  their  critical  skill;  or,  in  short,  to 
gratify  them  in  any  way,  except  as  such  gratification  was  neces- 
siirily  implied  in  his  endeavouring  to  adapt  his  instrument  to  his 
juirpiise,  and  they  woidd  be  disgusted;  but  this  Lord  Brougham 
would  not  do,  nor  did  Demosthenes  ever  do  it.  In  short,  we  believe, 
that  whenever  the  pleiisnie  sought  to  be  imparted  is  sought  oidy 
within  the  limits  so  oftmi  nientioin*<l,  a  imMlern  audience  would 
Iw  just  as  reatly  to  yield  to  it  and  enjov  it,  as  an  ancient  one: 
ami  heiwe,  they  would  prefer  hearing  Lord  Brougham  to  some 
poor  stick,  though  that  poor  stick  shotdd  nrg<'  the  same  truths,  ami 
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insist  on  the  sanie  ar^nineiits  ;  and,  we  believe,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
that  whenever  tlie  pleasure  sought  to  be  imparted  transgresses 
these  limits,  an  ancient  audience  woidd  no  more  enjoy  of  it  than 
a  nuMlern  one :  at  all  events,  the  ancients  did  not  ^ive  such  elo¬ 
quence  the  highest  rank,  as  is  proved  by  tlie  immeasnral>le  and 
uncontested  superiority  which  they  awarded  to  Demosthenes,  and 
the  comj)arative  obscurity  of  other  orators.  It  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  that  an  audience,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  feel 
(lis|>osed  to  enjoy,  and  have  a  rij^ht  to  enjoy,  the  most  excpiisite 
plejisure  which  elo(|uence  can  impart,  provided  it  is  still  only  the 
result  of  a  skilful  attempt  to  ^ive  adequate  expression  to  the 
s|»eaker’s  sentiments.  If  then,  by  saying,  ‘  that  they  had  a 
‘two-fold  object  in  view,’  Lord  Brougham  merely  means,  that  the 
ancient  orator  endeavoured  to  render  Ids  ehxpience  as  perspicuous, 
forcible,  and  harinoidons  as  possible  ;  but  that  there  was  to  be 
notidiiif  extraneous  introduced  for  effect^  no  simile  for  simile's 
siike,  nothing  redundant, — we  <|uite  subscribe  to  his  notion, 
tlioiiijh  we  cannot  approve  of  the  expressions  in  which  he  has 
tliouijht  proper  to  convey  it;  and  if  this  really  involve  a  ‘two- 
‘fold  object,’  then  we  can  only  say,  that  whatever  the  did’er- 
ences  between  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  any  modern 
orator  may  as  blamelessly,  nay,  as  successfidly  adopt  ‘the  same 
two-fold  object,’  as  an  ancient  one.  We  are  rather  of  Hume’s 
opiidon,  (and  we  know  his  lordship  will  a^j^ree  with  us,)  that 
‘could  the  elo(j lienee  of  Demosthenes  be  copied,  its  success 
‘would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  assembly.’  Lord  Hroue^ham 
1ms  done  as  much  as  any  man  can  well  do  except  Demosthenes 
himselt,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  a  word,  the  mcan- 
injr  of  his  lordship  is  best  interpreted  by  himself  in  this  very 
Dissertiition.  lie  there  says: — 


‘So,  too/  says  he,  describing  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
‘  tliere  is  no  coining  hack  on  the  same  ground,  any  more  than  any  lin«- 
iiering  over  it.  ^Vhy  should  he  come  hack  over  a  territory  that  helms 
nlready  laid  waste — w  here  the  consuming  lire  has  left  not  a  blade  ol 
jrr.iss  ?  All  is  done  at  onc(‘  ;  hut  the  blow'  is  as  elfectual  as  it  is  single,  and 
leaves  imt  anything  to  do.  There  is  nothing  superlluous — nothing  l<»r 
mere  speaking’s  sake — no  topic  that  can  be  spared  by  the  exigency  of 
the  business  in  hand  ;  so,  too,  there  seems  none  that  can  be  added — for 
every  thing  is  there  and  in  its  place.  S(>,  in  the  dicti(m,  there  is  not 
H  word  that  could  be  added  w  ithout  weakening  or  taken  away  w  illiout 
marring,  or  altered  without  changing  its  nature,  and  imjaiiring  the 
character  of  the  w  hole  exipiisite  texture,  the  work  of  a  consummate 
art  that  never  f<w  a  moment  ajqiears,  nor  ever  sullers  the  mind  to 
wander  from  the  subject  and  fix  itself  on  the  speaker.  All  is  at  each 
instant  moving  lorw’ard,  regardless  of  every  obstacle.  *  • 

*  sacrifice,  even  the  smallest,  is  ever  made  to  effect — nor  can  the 
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liearer  ever  stop,  for  an  instant,  to  contemplate,  or  to  admire,  or  throw 
away  a  thought  upon  the  great  artist,  till  all  is  over,  and  the  pause 
givi*8  time  to  recover  his  breath.* 

Truly,  in  whatever  way  a  man,  eloquent  after  this  fashion,  con¬ 
templated  a  ‘two-fold  object,*  a  modern  might  follow  his  example 
without  much  danger  of  having  his  eloquence  regarded  as  a 
‘  dramatic  dis])lay.’ 

TIu'it  there  ate  and  must  he  many  great  ditferences  between 
ancient  an<l  mo<lern  oratory,  arising  out  of  the  ditference  between 
the  assemblies  for  tlie  most  pmrt  addressed,  and  the  habits  of 
society;  that  the  severer  critiral  Uiste  of  the  ancients  demanded  a 
c'orri'spondent  finish  and  cluisteness  of  composition ;  that  the 
p(»pular  character  of  the  auditories  and  the  general  freedom  of 
manners  permitted  a  greater  license  of  invective  and  declama¬ 
tion  ;  tliat  these,  and  other  diflferences  which  might  easily  be 
pointed  out  between  ancient  and  modern  oratory,  must  ever  exist, 
we  readily  admit ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  fact,  that  its  long 
as  humiui  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  all  those  qualities  of 
style  that  reidly  conduced  to  the  pow’er  of  ancient  eloquence, 
and  made  it  effective,  wmdd  be  to  the  full  as  eftective  now;  the 
same  attempts  to  inspire  pleasurable  emotions  by  the  whole 
structure  of  the  composition  (provided  those  attemj>ts  arc 
strictly  confined  to  the  limits  so  often  mentioned),  would 
be  still  its  acceptiible  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Deinostbenes. 
All  this,  Lord  brougham  expressly  and  repeatedly  admits — 
clearly  proving,  that  there  is  no  substantial  difierence  between 
his  lordship  and  ourselves  but  still  serving,  in  our  opinion,  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  rejmesenting  the  ancient  orator  as  ‘  having 
‘  a  two-fold  object,*  or  of  likening  his  oratorical  exhibition  to  a 
‘  dramatic  display.*  Thus  his  lordship  says,  with  great  beauty  and 
truth,  ‘  that  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  a  speaker  who 
‘  thinks  to  lower  his  composition  in  order  to  accommodate  himselt 
‘to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  theaudienee,  when  addressing  the  multi- 
‘  tilde  will  find  that  he  commits  a  grievous  mistake;*  that  ‘even  the 
‘  gr.ices  of  composition  are  not  thrown  away  iq>on  such  auditors;* 
‘  that  clear,  strong,  terse,  yet  natural  and  not  strained  expressions  ; 
‘happy  antitheses;  apt  comparisons;  forms  of  speech  that  are 
•  natural  without  being  obvious ;  harmonious  periods,  yet  various, 
‘  spirited,  and  never  monotonous  or  too  regularly  balanced ;  these 
‘  are  what  will  be  always  sure  to  captivate  every  audience ;  and, 
‘  yet,  in  these  mainly  consists  finished,  and  elaborate,  and  felici- 
‘  tons  diction  ;*  that,  ‘altliough,  we  (the  moderns)  are  so  suspicious 
‘  of  whatever  would  give  an  appearance  of  theatrical  display  to  the 
‘  business  ot  delmte,  our  greatest  orators,  nevertb.eless,  have  ex- 
‘  ccIUmI  by  a  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  and  some  of  the  piussages 
‘  of  nuHlern  eliKjucnce  owe  their  unparalleled  success  undeniably 
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‘  t4>  tl»e  adoption  of  the  same’  peculiarities  of  stylo  which  were  ‘the 
‘  delijjht  of  the  Attic  Kcclesia.’ 

Kven  as  to  the  repetitions  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
which  Lord  HroujJ^hain  lays  so  much  stress  for  proving  that  the 
ancient  orator  as  much  desiretl  tt)  deliy^ht  jis  to  persuade  his 
aiulieuce — but  which,  he  says,  ‘would  be  fatal  to  the  speaker’s 
object  in  our  assemblies;’  we  question,  whether,  if  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  bv  a  modern  speaker  onlp  within  tlie  limits  employed  by 
Demosthenes  they  would  produce  the  slijfhtest  unfavourable  effect. 

If  never  em|>loyed  except  on  those  comparatively  rare  i)cc‘asions 
on  which  he  employed  them  ;  if  oidy  then  because  (with  the  slij^ht 
alterations  which  the  orator’s  exacter  judgment  had  afterwards 
sui^j^ested),  they  were  really  the  most  apt  expression  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  he  wished  at  the  time  to  convey ;  if  never  luir^ed  in  for  effect’s 
sake  by  the  head  and  shoulders, — they  would  merely  be  con¬ 
sidered  tantamount  to  the  confession,  ‘I  really  wish  to  express 
‘such  and  such  a  sentiment  which  1  have  expressed  before;  but  as 
‘  I  know  no  forii^  of  words  better  ada])ted  to  the  purpose  than  that 
‘formerly  employed,  1  will  not  impair  its  force,  by  expressing  it 
‘otherwise.’  It  would  be  the  strict  approprinteuesa  of  such  a 
repetition,  which  would  be  its  justification,  whetber  with  an 
ancient  or  a  modern  audience.  Every  thintj;  depends  iqmn  this. 
Let  it  be  shown,  that  Demosthenes  introduced  them  merely  for 
theatrical  display,  and  we  t^ive  up  the  j)oint. 

Many  have  heard  the  same  sermons  from  celebrated  preachers 
several  times  over;  yet  they  never  felt  disposed  to  say  (to  use 
Lord  Brougham’s  words),  *  You  are  playing  with  the  subject ; 

‘  you  cannot  be  in  earnest ;  I  heard  the  same  last  year.  ’  Now 
thou‘:;h,  we  admit,  the  whole  of  political  speeches,  delivered 
on  >pecific  occasions,  cannot  from  their  very'  nature  be  used  twice 
or  tlirice  over,  yet  if  particular  passajjjes  of  them, — the  expression 
of  particular  sentiments, — be  as  strictly  appro})riate  on  one  occa- 
M(*n  as  on  another,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  repetition  should  dis¬ 
gust  the  hearer,  or  call  in  (juestion  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker ; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  would  tlo  so  any  more  than  a  re|>etition  of  a 
sermon  by  Whitfield,  Robert  Hall,  or  Dr.  L’lialmers.  'i'here  is  no 
reason,  surely*,  why  a  speaker  should  ^ive  inadequate  expression  to 
a  sentiment  merely  because,  on  a  former  occiision,  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it  better.  But,  however  this  particular  point  may  be, 
we  are  |)ersuaded,  that  on  every  other  there  is  no  substantial  dis¬ 
agreement  between  his  lordship  and  mirselves. 

I  poll  the  w  hole  we  cannot  help  express! nj^  a  wish,  that  modern 
speakers  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  those  matters  of  style, 
the  seilulous  cultivation  of  which  ^ave  to  ancient  eloquence  so 
much  of  its  jiower.  We  are  persuaded  that  many  a  ^<K)d  ciiuse  has 
iCrievously  sufiered  from  the  conceited  contempt  of  ehapience 
inanitested  by  many*  of  its  advocates.  Let  them  not  tell  us  (the 
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usual  cjint  on  tliis  siihjpct),  that  it  is  not  their  wish  to  please  and 
gratify  their  audience,  hut  to  present  them  with  arjruinents,  facts, 
K'c.,  We  reply,  that  we  should  he  disgusted  with  them  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  please  us  in  any  other  way  than  hy  endeavonr- 
injf  to  ^ive  the  most  adequate,  that  is,  the  clearest,  most  forcible, 
most  impressive,  and  ‘j^raceful  expression  to  their  thoughts.  Within 
these  reasonahle  limits,  Demosthenes,  and  the  ancient  onitors 
whom  the  ancients  themselves  deemed  the  best,  confined  them¬ 
selves  when  they  attem])ted  to  please,  and  we  only  ask,  that  the 
iiHMlerns  should  imitate  their  example.  Let  them  not  suppose, 
that  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  ‘  arguments  *  how¬ 
ever  conclusive,  or  ‘facts*  however  true,  will  produce  their  full, 
that  is,  their  proper  effect,  no  matter  how  clumsy  and  tedious  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us.  We  rememher  hearing 
oue  sjiy  of  a  mati  of  sense,  hut  who  was  tedious  heyond  all  hearinj^ 
in  ji^iving  utterance  t(»  it,  that  ‘  his  sense  was  more  wearisome  than 
‘other  people’s  nonsense.*  Of  how  many  modern  speakers  might 
not  this  he  siud  ! 

With  these  exceptions  to  a  small  part  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
phraseology,  we  recommend  the  splendid  ‘  Dissertation  on  Ancient 
*  Khupience,*  to  the  careful  [)erusal  of  every  young  speaker. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  sity,  that  the  work  is  elegantly  yot  up. 
It  must  obtain  a  large  circulation. 
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thirty-vears’  War*— in  that  brief  phrase  how  much  is 
comprised  !  How  much  in  common  apprehension,  of  skilful 
combination  and  daring  enterprise  :  of  valour,  deep  policy,  and 
glory!  How  much,  in  sober  estimation,  of  all  that  is  malignant 
in  human  passions  and  extreme  in  human  suffering.  Through 
that  long  and  weary  time,  the  sword  and  the  flame,  with  their 
unfailing  followers  famine  and  disease,  wjisted  the  fields  and  cities 
of  central  Lurope  :  in  misery  or  in  actual  strife,  generations  were 
swept  away.  C\mnt  Mansfeld’s  system,  deriving  from  war  the 
means  of  sustiiining  war,  was  illustnited  on  the  largest  possible 
scjile  of  experiment,  and  had  it  been  allowed  to  stop  at  that  com- 
^mratively  uninjnrious  limit,  the  amount  of  infliction  might  not 
have  exceeded  the  usual  average ;  but  there  were  other  leaders 
ot  iiattirt's  yet  more  stern  and  devilish,  who  bettered  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  constriUMi  it  to  include  all  that  could  tempt  the  rutfian 
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t4»  the  fiehl  or  wliet  his  appetite  for  hloo<L  The  ii;ost  dreiuifiil 
excesses  v^ere  siuiotioncd  by  men  of  highest  rank  ami  name,  de¬ 
vout  Christians  after  their  own  fasliioii,  (piietin^  their  consci¬ 
ences  by  strange  processes  of  reasoniiiir,  and  still  stranger  pretexts 
of  duty.  1  he  sohlier  was  invited  to  the  battle  by  the  anticipated 
plunder  of  the  camp ;  and  urged  on  to  the  escalade  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  that  all  within  the  rampart  should  be  his  without  a  single 
reserve  in  favour  of  honour  or  humanity.  ‘  Come  in  an  hour,  the 
‘soldier  must  have  his  reward,*  wiis  the  unmoved  reply  of  Tilly 
to  his  own  ofHcers  who  pleaded  for  mercy  at  that  terrible  ‘  Sack  of 
‘  Magdeburg,’  which  has  become  a  proverb  and  bye-word  among 


men. 


'Fhere  is,  however,  a  brighter  aspect  under  which  we  may  con¬ 
template  this  dark  and  dismal  scene.  That  season  of  calamity  was 
a  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Europe,  in  which  though  liberty  and  sound 
Christian  faith  were  perilously  assailed,  yet  were  they  })erse- 
veringly  and  successfully  asserted.  That  fearful  struggle  was  the 
agony  of  the  lleformation  ;  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuits  did  violence 
to  all  generous  feeling  and  all  sound  [)olicy,  with  the  clear  inten¬ 
tion  of  exterminating  Frotestantism,  and  of  bringing  the  free  cities 
and  independent  sovereignties  of  (iermany  under  imperial  domi¬ 
nation.  These  schemes  were  defeated  by  a  higher  W  ill,  and  by  a 
\V  isdom  which  laughs  to  scorn  the  petty  policies  of  men,  and  there 
cannot  be  t<iken  up  a  nobler  study  than  that  which  may  enable 
us,  partially  at  least  to  ascertiun  the  providential  interfi?rencos  by 
which  the  devices  of  the  subtle  were  balHed,  and  the  counsels  of 
the  malignant  made  foolishness. 

We  are  not,  liowever,  recpiired  by  our  immediate  subject,  to 
enter  on  the  complicated  details  of  that  momenloiis  and  [)rotracted 
struggle;  nor  are  we,  in  fact,  possessed  of  adequate  materials  forsucii 
an  inquiry.  The  history  of  the  ‘  Thirty-years*  W'ar  *  hits  not  yet 
heeii  searcliingly  and  comprehensively  written  :  distinct  portions 
have  been  ably  investigated,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
elucidation  of  its  changing  character  and  tUictnating  policy;  its 
ertect  on  the  Germanic  constitution,  its  bearing  on  the  recognised 
law  of  nations,  and  its  influence,  immediate  or  remote,  on  the 
state  of  Europe.  ‘  It  made,*  says  Ileeren,  ‘(jennany,  tlie  centre- 
‘  point  of  European  politics.  It  was  not,  however,  a  war  carried 
‘on  from  beginning  to  end  with  one  plan, and  for  one  object.  No 
‘one,  at  its  commencement,  could  have  foreseen  its  duration  and 
‘extent.  Hut  the  train  of  war  wtis  every  where  laid,  and  required 
‘  only  the  match  to  set  it  going;  more  than  one  war  was  joined  to  it, 
‘and  swallowed  up  in  it:  and  the  melancholy  truth  that  war  feeds 
‘  itselt,  was  never  more  clearly  disphiyed.*  I  he  outbreaking  ol 
this  complicated  quarrel  was  in  Hohemia ;  and,  although,  in  the 
first  instance,  limited  to  a  contest  of  privilege,  or  rather  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  civil  and  religious  rights  tigainst  an  encroaching  despot,  the 
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field  of  warfare  enlar«;e<l  by  the  ambition  and  fanaticism  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  until  the  whole  of  Europe  became  involved, 
either  directly  or  partially,  in  the  strife. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  title  of  the  small  but  singularlv 
comprehensive  volume  before  us,  that  Mr.  Ilollings  lias  not 
chosen  to  encounter  the  entire  subject  to  which  we  have  heen 
referring.  We  regret  this,  for  we  are  (piite  sure  that  his  exem¬ 
plary  diligence  in  the  collection  of  authorities,  and  the  rare  skill 
which  he  has  manifested  in  their  manipulation,  must  have  given 
him  complete  success  in  an  undertaking,  dilhcalt  indeed  but  honour¬ 
able  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty,  and  of  which  we  would  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  has  not  lost  sight.  I'he  older  histories  and  bio¬ 
graphies  connected  with  this  great  series  of  events,  are  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  various  merit,  and  recpiire  much  caution  and  dexterity  in 
the  collation  of  their  statements  and  the  due  a|)preciation  of 
their  worth ;  but  there  remain  rich  and  as  yet  imperfectly  ex¬ 
amined  treasures  of  information  in  the  archives  of  the  (lermanand 
Ilohemian  nobles  and  princes.  The  value  of  the  instruction  to  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  sources,  has  been  recently  jiroved  bv  the  result  of 
*  Forster’s  Researches  into  the  Life  and  Ex})loits  of  M’allenstein,* 
and  in  the  important  hut  unfinished  work  by  Breycr,  extracted 
mainly  from  the  correspondence  and  autograjdi  paj)ersof  iMaxiiiii- 
lian  of  Bavaria.  The  superiority  of  contemporary  documents  is 
admirably  exemplified  in  the  comparison  of  such  publications  as 
these  with  the  heavy  compilations  of  after  times.  Mr.  Ilollings 
has  obviously  availed  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  original 
authorities.  The  ‘  Swedish  Intelligencer*  has  enabled  him  to  give 
precision  to  the  details  of  inaiueuvres  and  battles,  while  tluMpiaint 
and  pithy  narrative  of  ‘Old  Monro’  contributes  much  that 
is  apt  in  illustration  and  amusing  in  manner. 

W  e  seem,  however,  to  be  in  some  danger  of  forgetting,  in  this 
reference  to  the  important  cycle  of  events  with  which  the  most 
splendid  portion  of  the  reign  of  (iustavns  Adolphus  was  connected, 
tfiat  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  latter  only,  and  that  we  are 
trespassing  on  our  due  limits  before  we  are,  in  fact,  touching  on 
our  proper  subject.  M  e  hasten  then  to  rectify  our  error,  it  error 
it  be,  by  describing  briefly  the  character  and  objects  of  the  work 
under  review.  \\"e  might,  indeed,  dismiss  it  with  summary 
commendation,  as  comprising,  within  fewor  than  five  hundred 
pages,  the  marking  events  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  European 
history.  Yet  is  tliere  no  ineagreness  in  this  brevity.  Mr.  llol* 
lings  rarely  throws  away  his  words:  a  sound  discrimination  in  the 
seleeiion  of  facts,  a  clear  aj^prehension  of  their  connexion  and 
seipicnce,  with  the  power  of  setting  all  this  before  his  reader  in  a 
striking  point  of  view,  have  enabled  him  to  give  every  iinj^ortant 
iH'currence,  not  merely  in  expressive  outline,  but  with  tlie  lights, 
shadows,  anil  circumstantials  of  full  and  finished  history.  In  no 
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]iart  of  his  book  is  this  mastery  over  his  subject  more  decidedly 
shown,  than  in  his  disnosid  of  the  preliminary  details.  The 
affairs  of  Sweden  from  the  reiu^n  of  Margaret,  the  ‘  Semiramis  of 
‘the  North;*  the  complicated  series  of  events  connected  with  the 
Ilussian,  Danish,  and  Polish  wars  ;  the  causes  and  early  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  ‘  Thirty-years’  War;  ’ — all  this  press  of  matter 
is  coinj)rised  within  one-hundred-and-fifty  paji^es  of  Incid  and 
aijreeahle  narration.  A  cursory  view  of  the  remainino^  sections 
will  enable  onr  readers  to  Judj^e  for  themselves  of  the  style  and 
execution  of  the  work. 

Giistavus  Adolphus  was  born  December  9th,  1591,  and  in  his 
childhood  gave  promise  of  a  resolute  and  enterprising  cha¬ 
racter. 

*  It  is  said  that,  when  only  five  years  of  age,  he  accoiii])anied  his 
fithcr  to  Calmar,  where  an  armament  was  in  the  process  of  being  fitted 
out  against  the  town  of  Lnbeck — and  that  as  he  was  gazing  with 
childish  curiosity  on  the  ships  of  war  which  were  preparing  to  [>ut  to 
sea,  an  otficer  of  distinction  approaching  the  spot  incpiired,  *  which 
vtssel  he  preferred  among  all  he  saw  lying  at  anchor  before  him. 

*  That,’  replied  the  child,  stretching  his  hands  towards  one  named 
‘  iSwartza  Hiddaren,’  or  the  ‘  Black  Knight,*  which  presented  to  view 
a  formidable  battery  of  the  largest  guns  then  in  use.  ‘  And  why,’ 
s;iid  the  officer,  continuing  the  conversation,  'Because,*  re])lied  Gus- 
tavus  with  eagerness,  ‘  it  is  better  furnished  with  cannons  than  all  the 
rest.’ 

Ilis  education  was  carefully  conducted  by  the  ablest  tutors,  and 
his  attainments  apjiear  to  h.ave  been  of  the  highest  order.  These 
(pialifications,  combined  with  graceful  manners  and  considerable 
personal  advantages,  had,  probably,  a  large  share  in  determining 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  to  suspend  the  law  which  fixed  the  regal 
majority  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  t<»  confer  the  unrestricted 
sovereignty  on  tlie  young  prince  at  his  father’s  death,  October 
doth,  Kill.  He  was  early  accustomed  to  active  warfare,  and  his 
campaigns  against  Denmark,  Muscovy,  and  Poland,  gave  him 
practical  skill  in  the  conducting  of  an  army.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  respective  share  which  military  propensity  or  con¬ 
scientious  feeling  might  have  in  determining  him  to  enter  on  that 
more  conspicnons  field  of  action,  where  he  found  the  species  of 
glory  which  he  coveted,  and  the  early  grave  which  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  without  disimiy.  If  faith  may  be  put  in 
solemn  asseveration,  his  intentions  were  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
kind;  and,  certainly,  if  ever  there  were  legitimate  motives  for  the 
waste  of  life  and  hap|)iness  that  war  occasions,  they  might  be  found 
in  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  franchises  of  (Germany  at 
tliat  ominous  season.  However  this  may  be,  there  [)robably 
«mnot  b«*  found  a  finer  exam|)le  of  intellectual  and  characteristic 
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iMior^,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  whole  eoiidurt  o\' 
( I  nsUiviis  during  Ids  brief  and  hrii^ht  cjireer.  Into  the  details  of 
that  desperate  warfare  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
enter :  it  may  suffice  to  sjiy,  that  he  encountered  the  ablest  of  the 
imperial  commanders,  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  l^ippeuheim,  men  who 
had  never  known  defeat  till  they  encountered  the  Swedish  mo¬ 
narch.  I'he  first,  indeed  whose  Ion o;  career  of  victorv  |>roviou‘<  to 
his  fatal  rout  at  l^eipsic,  ^lined  for  him  the  repute  of  in  vincihilitv. 
had  once  before  been  foiled.  In  l()'22,  at  Wistok  in  the  palatinate, 
lie  had  been  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  skill  and  energy  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Clerman  CondoffierL  Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld. 
'riie  consummate  strategy  which  marked  the  movements  of 
(iustavus  before  (he  memorable  fight  which  gave  (he  first  check 
to  the  ‘vaulting  ambition*  of  the  Austrian  court,  is  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  details  of  the  battle  will  enable  tlie  reader  who  takes 
an  interest  in  such  matters,  to  understand  the  tact:cs  both  of  the  old 
school  and  of  that  which  owed  its  improvements  to  the  military 
genius  of  the  gallant  Swede.  'Fhe  jmssage*  of  (lie  Lech  and  the 
ileath-struggle  of  Lutzen,  with  the  intervening  movements  and 
manceuvres  are  not  less  clearly  and  vividly  described.  W’e  can 
afi’onl  but  litlle  space  for  extract,  but  the  dvout-sa  uc  of  the  battle 
in  which  (iiistiivus  fell,  is  painted  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  must 
give  it  place. 


*  Two  hours  before  day-break  the  king’s  attendants  presented 
themselves  for  the  purp<»se  arraying  him  for  the  field.  Kitlier 
owing  to  his  known  dislike  to  heavy  armour,  or  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  lately  received  a  contusitui  in  his  right  shoulder, 
which  rendered  its  weight  insup]airtahle,  he  refused  to  wear  the 
cuirass  ]>resented  to  him,  with  the  words,  ‘  d  he  fiord  (lod  himsidf 
is  my  sullicient  defence,*  assuming  an  under-vest  of  elk-skin  alone, 
whicli  was  supposed  to  he  j)roof  aganst  a  sword’s  ihrust.  The  drums 
were  then  ordered  to  sound  the  reveillee  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  Swedish  force,  who  were  staniling  to  arms,  listened  to  the  solemn 
service  of  devi>tion  performed  by  the  chaplains  of  the  several  regiments. 
IW  this  time  the  morning  had  dawned,  hut  its  ravs  struggleil  feebly 
with  the  heavy  fog  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  still 
ctintinued  so  closely  to  envelop  the  field  as  to  hide  every  object  from 
view  at  the  distance  of  two  pikes’  length.  In  one  directicui  ahuie  the 
ileusi»  medium  was  partially  dispersed  by  a  glimmering  light,  after¬ 
wards  f(»und  to  have  pnu'eeded  from  the  tlair.es  consuming  the  village 
of  Lutzen,  which  Wallenstein  had  commanded  to  he  set  t»n  fire,  for  the 
purjHKse  of  |)reventing  the  Swedes  from  acting  upon  his  right  flank. 
.As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  the  dis]u‘rsion  of  the  mist 
iH'fore  giving  orders  fi»r  an  advance,  the  king  commanded  the  feverish 
interval  of  suajH'iise  to  Ih»  employed  in  a  general  chant  of  Martin 
I^uther’s  celebrated  para]di  rase  of  the  forty-sixtli  psalm,  commencing  with 
‘(iml  is  our  strong  towerof  refuge,’  accompanied  by  the  kettle-drums  and 
trum|>ets  of  his  whole  army,  fidlowed  by  a  hymn  which  hi*  had  him- 
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self  ctmipostnl  containing  sentiments  similar  t<»  those  expressed  by  the 
psalmist.  This  sublime  prelude  to  the  work  of  mortal  contention  was 
scarcely  over,  when  a  sudden  breeze,  drifting  l»efore  it  the  mist  which 
had  hitherto  hung  like  a  curtain  between  the  opposite  hosts,  allowed  a 
burst  of  sunshine  to  fall  uj)on  the  field,  and  })resented  the  majestic 
army  of  each  other’s  battle  to  the  full  gaze  of  either  army.* 

One  more  extract,  and  we  must  dismiss  this  interesting  volume. 
In  the  Austrian  service  no  man  stood  higher  than  Pappenheim, 
whose  military  eye  enabled  him  always  to  discern  the  weak  point 
of  his  antagonist,  and  whose  determined  charge  seldom  failed  of  its 
purposes  except  when  the  Swedish  masses  were  opposed  to  its 
fierce  career. 

‘  This  officer  was,  of  all  the  leaders  in  the  imperial  service,  the  most 
remarkable  for  his  chivalrous  bravery,  and  for  his  reckless  exposure  of 
his  person  in  action.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  jocularly  discoursing  (d* 
the  principal  generals  whom  it  had  been  his  hirtune  to  encounter  in 
Germany,  used  to  distinguish  Tilly  by  the  title  <»f  the  ‘  Old  Corporal  ;* 
Wallenstein  he  distinguished  as  ‘  the  jMadman  while  upon  Pup- 
penheim,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  ‘  the  Soldier,’  in  allusion  to  his  inu 
jK-'tuous  valour,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  often  forgot  the  more  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  commander.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  from  which  he  inherited,  at  his  birth,  the  dignity  of  grand 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  had,  on  many  (KX'asions  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Thirty-years’  war,  attracted  attention  by  his  zeal  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Austria.  1 1  is  readiness  to  cimrt  danger  in  every 
shape  may  be  imagined  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  his  death  the 
marks  of  nearly  a  hundred  scars  were  plainly  discernible  upon  his 
pi*rson  :  and  it  is  singular  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  present  in  an  en¬ 
counter,  from  which  he  escaped  with  but  a  single  wound.  As  if  in- 
teiuling  to  point  out  his  turbulent  and  martial  disposition  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  nature  is  recorded  to  have  imprinted  the  mark  of  two  crossed 
swords,  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  house,  upon  his  forehead,  which, 
although  scarcely  perceptible  on  ordinary  <K’casions,  were  plainly  dis¬ 
cerned  whenever  he  wiis  labouring  under  any  extraordinary  emotion.’ 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  this  section  of  modern 
history  that  might  well  tempt  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  subject 
iisa  text  for  dissertiition,  and  we  shall  so  far  yield  to  impulse  and 
opportunity  as  to  touch  for  one  moment  on  a  matter  of  curious 
and  not  unprofiUd)le  specidation.  The  actual  results  of  the 
Thirty  years'  war  may  be  historically  and  experimenUilly  ascer¬ 
tained;  but  what  might  they  have  been  had  GusUivus  lived  to  work 
out  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  ?  A  farther  (piestion  may 
be  raised  as  to  his  real  intentions — were  they  limited  to  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  German  freedom,  or  did  they  extend  to  a  claim  of 
sovereignty  in  his  own  person  ?  Probably  they  included  both  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  would  have  Imen,  for  Germany,  a  hajipy 
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consummation  had  they  been  fully  realized.  Niebuhr  has,  \v(* 
think,  put  this  matter  in  its  true  li^ht,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  borrow  Ids  pithy  lan^ua<^e  to  express  our  own  opinion. 

‘  b\»rdinand,’  he  siiys,  ‘was  dark,  bigoted,  cruel,  and  zealous.  At 
‘  his  court  in  Graetz  nothin*]^  but  Spanish  was  sj)oken.  In  this 
‘respect,  too,  Germany  would  have  jjained  much  had  Gustavus 
‘  lived  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne.  GusOivus  had  an  essentially 
‘(lerman  education.  He  spoke  and  wrote  Gennan  freely;  Ter- 
‘dinand  did  not.  GusUivus,  from  a  Teutoinc  tribe,  with  his 
‘  education,  his  feelings,  and  dispositions,  was  more  a  German 
‘than  Ferdinand,  who  was  a  Spaniard  in  feeling.  Had  CinsUiviis 
*  ascended  the  Cierinan  throne,  he  would  soon  have  been  consi- 
Slered  a  (lerman  by  the  whole  country,  disposed  as  it  was  for  the 
‘  Reformation,  l^nt  he  fell :  the  laitlierans  and  Calvinists  aban- 
‘donedeach  otlier,  and  after  Luther  there  was  no  ijfreat  man 
‘  amont]^  the  Frotestants.  As  it  always  has  been  in  CuTiuany,  no 
‘  plan-maker  was  to  be  found,  or,  w  hich  amounts  to  the  same 

‘  tiling,  every  one  w'as  a  ]>lan-maker .  Nowhere  in 

‘  Germany  has  the  wealth  returned  w  hich  existed  befon'  the 
‘  thirty  years*  war.  The  chan‘;^e  is  almost  incredible.  Hut  the 
‘situation  of  the  |)easant  is  now  much  better  than  at  that  period. 
‘  Wherever  the  free  imperial  cities  ruled,  the  j>easant  wasshock- 
‘  innly  tyrannized  over.’ 

A  neatly  executed  portrait  from  the  w'ell-kuown  engraving  after 
Vandyke,  gives  to  us  Ciustavus  ‘in  iiis  habit  as  he  lived.’ 


Art.  \  I.  !'jmancipation  in  the  HV.vr  Indies.  A  Si.r  Months'  Tour  in 
Antigua^  I>aih(i(ltn*s.  and  Jamaica ,  in  the  \fcnr  1837.  Ily  Jamks 
'I'iioMF.  and  ,1.  lIouACF.  Ki.mbai.i..  New'  York  :  Published  by 
the  Anierican  Anti-Slavery  Society,  145,  Nassau  Street.  1838. 


^PllK  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  importiint  and  interesting 
work  from  the  pen  of  two  gentlemen,  w’ho  w’cre  deputed  by 
the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society',  to  make  a  tour  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  British  We.st  India  colonies.  Their  mission  wtis  un¬ 
dertaken  alim)st  simultaneously  with  that  of  Joseph  Sturge  and 
his  associates,  ami  its  results,  identical  on  all  main  points  with  the 
statements  in  Mr.  Sturge’s  publication,  are  here  presented  to  the 
world,  and  we  may  justly  characterize  them  as  ‘a  munificent 
offering  poured  into  tlie  treasury’  of  enterprising  and  intelligent 
philanthropy.  A  more  valuable,  copious,  and  w’ell  arranged  mass 
of  evidence,  has  nirely  been  collected  by  such  limited  agency 
within  so  short  a  period,  and  w  e  arc  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
work  is  exciting  great  attention  in  the  Ignited  States,  ami  F 
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instrumental  in  making  many  valuable  converts  to  immediate 
abolition.  We  trust  some  enternrising  publisher  will  undertake 
to  introduce  it  to  the  English  public,  by  whom  its  singular  value 
;ls  an  authentic  record  of  various  and  abundant  testimony  on 
points,  which  at  the  present  juncture  are  of  peculiar  and  mo¬ 
mentous  interest,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  appreciated.  We  may 
add,  that  the  graphic  style  and  spirited  execution  of  the  work,  in 
addition  to  the  enduring  interest  of  its  subject,  would  justify  its 
claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  English  and  American  literature. 

The  colonies  visited  by  these  benevolent  Americans  were 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica.  Their  sUiy  in  Antigua  was 
extended  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  every  respectable  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  We  have,  in  the  First  Part,  a  copious  journal  of  their 
proceedings,  of  their  tours  and  detours,  of  their  attendance  at 
public  places,  of  their  interviews  with  the  Governor,  members  of 
Assembly,  proprietors  and  managers  of  esUites,  merchants,  clergy, 
and  missionaries ;  and  of  their  conversations  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  cane-field,  in  the  cottage,  and  by  the  way-side,  with  the 
emancipated  negro.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  unre¬ 
servedly  communicated  after  the  American  fashion,  which  gives 
at  once  both  authenticity  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  This 
minute  and  lengthened  investigation  has  resulted  in  one  deep, 
strong,  and  uninterrupted  stream  of  testimony  in  favour  of  i;wmc- 
diate  Kmancifiation. 

Part  II.  of  the  account  of  Antigua  is  devoted  to  a  comparative 
view  of  the  moral  stale  of  the  negro  population  previous  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  here  that  the  most  im- 
portiint  consequences  of  the  great  change  are  developed,  coiise- 
(incnces  that  reach  to  eternitVi  supplying  themes  of  pniise  before 
tlie  throne  of  God,  and  adding  new  joys  to  the  felicity  of  heaven. 
We  give  a  few  brief  extracts. 

Ildigion  and  Mundity  : 

‘  There  has  been  a  jierceptible  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the 
several  places  of  worship  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts ;  and  in  conse<)uence,  additional  chapels  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  greatly  needed.  Each  of  the  denominations  complains  of 
the  lack  of  men  and  houses.* — p.  95. 

‘  It  has  already  Wn  stated  that  the  Sabbath  was  the  market-day  up 
to  1HII2,  and  this  is  evidence  enough  that  the  Lord’s-day  was  utterly 
desecrated  by  tlie  mass  of  the  jwpulation.  Now  there  are  few  parts 
of  our  own  country,  equal  in  population,  which  can  vie  with  Antigua 
in  tlie  solemn  and  r€*s|>ectful  observance  of  the  Salibath.* — p.  97» 

‘  All  jHTsons  of  all  prott‘ssions  testify  to  the  fact  that  marriages  are 

rapidly  increasing . It  api)ear8  that  the  whole 

iminber  of  marriages  during  ten  years  previous  to  emancipation  was  but 
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half  as  great  as  the  number  for  a  single  year  following  emuncipalioii.’ 

— 1».  1)8. 

*  A  worthy  ami  exjK‘rienceil  planter  stated,  that  the  inducements  for 
the  negrot‘8  to  marry  were  much  stronger  m»w  than  during  slavery. 
Now  they  could  a.ssist  each  other,  and  mutual  ausistaucc  was  indispen¬ 
sable.* — p.  Dl). 


A  reformation  in  this  respect  luis  also  Uiken  place  among  the 
upper  classes. 

‘  It  is  now  plain  that  concubinage  among  the  whites  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  It  is  no  longer  reputable^  and  it  cannot  be  persisted  in  without 
concealment  or  disgrace.’ — p.  102. 

‘  The  abolition  <»f  slavery  gave  the  death  bh»w  to  open  vice,  over¬ 
grown  and  emboldened  as  it  had  become.  Immediate  emaiicipiitioii, 
instead  of  lifting  the  tlo(Hl-gates,  was  the  only  power  strong  enough  to 
shut  them  down  !  It  has  restored  the  proper  restraints  upon  vice,  and 

supplied  the  incentives  to  virtue . 'riiis  is  the 

void*  of  Antigua — the  land  of  liberty  and  law.  This  is  her  aHirina- 
tion  as  to  the  inlluence  of  emaiiciimtion  on  the  morality  of  the  conumi- 
nity.* — p.  102. 


ihnvvolvut  Itisfitutions, — We  pass  over  the  very  interesting 
statements  of  our  authors  respecting  the  Local  Bible,  Missionary, 
aiul  'reutperance  Societies,  to  make  room  for  some  notice  of  the 
Friendly  and  Beiieht  Societie?^  jis  existing  among  the  freed 
negroes,  'Fhese  institutions,  Mr.  Sturge  informs  ns,’*'  devote  a 
part  of  their  funds  to  purposes  of  disinterested  charity,  and  to  the 
support  of  a  lH>spital  for  lazars.  We  learn  in  tiddition  to  this,  from 
Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball,  that  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Antigua 
arc  made  efficient  to  the  promotion  of  morality  and  good  order. 
Members  are  expelled  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  living,  and 
licentiousness.  ’Fhey  forfeit  their  membership  if  they  are  put  otit 
of  the  church,  or  commit  any  t)ffence  piinishable  by  a  magistrate. 
Marriage  and  industry  are  encouraged  by  an  extra  distribution  of 
rewards  and  premiums.  The  funds  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
among  the  Moravian  negroes  now  amount  to  T2000  sterling,  per 
annum,  ;uid  those  of  the  Fnglish  church  and  \V  esleyan  Society 
are  proportionably  fl4)urishing. 


.‘The  amount  of  good  which  has  In'en  effected  bv  these  .Societies  is 
incidculahle.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  vast  sums 
of  money  annually  raised  and  expendiHl  as  circumst:mces  recpiire.  Now 
be  it  rememlK'red  that  the  Friendly  Smueties  exist  solelv  auumg  the 
frei'd  iiegrtK's,  and  that  the  inoneps  are  raised  exclusively  auiouy  l/inu. 
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Amonjr  wliom  ?  A  people  who  are  said  to  l)e  so  j)roverbially  improvi¬ 
dent,  tiiat  to  emancipate  them,  would  Ik?  to  abandon  them  to  hegj^iry, 
nakedness,  and  starvation  ; — a  people  ‘who  cannot  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;*  who  ‘will  not  wiirk  when  freed  fnmi  the  fear  of  the  lash,*  &c., 

Sec.  . . Yea,  anion*;  the  neijrm's  are  these 

things  done  ;  and  that  too,  where  the  wages  are  but  one  shilling  (six- 
|>ence  sterling)  per  day — less  than  sniheient,  one  would  reasonably 
supjMise,  to  provide  daily  food.* — p.  110. 

Education,  Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball  have  given  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  tlieir  visits  to  numerous  schools.  On  one  occasion 
they  remark : 

‘In  looking  (wer  the  writing,  several  ‘iiiceudiary*  copies  caught  our 
eyes.  One  was,  ‘  Masters^  frive  laito  yonr  servants  that  which  is  just 
ami  equal*  Another,  ‘  If  /  nvtjlect  the  cause  of  my  servant  ^  what 
shall  /  do  whm  /  appear  before  my  Master!'  A  few  years  ago,  had 
children  been  permitted  to  unite  at  alf  one  such  copy  us  the  above 
would  have  exploded  the  school,  and  ])erchauee  sent  the  teacher  to  jail 
for  sedition.  Hut  now,  thanks  to  (iod  !  the  negro  children  of  Antigua 
are  taught  liberty  from  their  liibles,  from  tlieir  song  IwMiks,  and  from 
their  copy-books  too  ;  they  read  of  liberty,  they  sing  of  it,  and  they 
write  of  it ;  they  chant  to  liberty  in  their  scIumiI  nMuus,  and  they  re- 
suine  the  strains  on  their  homeward  way,  till  every  rustling  lime-grove, 
and  waving  cane-held,  is  alive  with  iheir  notes,  and  every  hillock  and 
dell  rings  with  ‘free’  echoes.* — p.  122. 

rhe  general  result  of  their  inquiries  on  this  head  was, 

‘  First,  that  education  was  by  no  means  extensive  previous  to  eman. 
cipatioii.  The  testimony  of  one  planter  was,  that  not  a  teat/hpart  of 
the  ])resent  adult  population  knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Other 
planters,  and  some  missionaries  thought  the  proportion  might  be  some¬ 
what  larger  ;  but  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  small.’- — j).  12(). 

‘  Second, — Education  has  become  very  extensive  since  emancipation. 
There  are  jirobably  not  less  than  six  thousand  children  who  now  enjoy 
daily  instructitni.  ’Fhese  are  <>f  all  ages  under  twelve.  At  that  periml 
they  generally  leave  the  sclunds  and  go  to  work. 

4  4  4  ♦ 

*  SabbatlusclMM)ls,  adult  and  infant-sclunds,  day  and  evening  scluwls, 
are  all  crow’ded.  A  teacher  in  a  Sabbath-scluMd  in  St.  John’s  informed 
us,  that  the  increase  in  that  school  immediately  after  emancipation  was 
so  sudden  and  great,  that  he  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  rising 
of  the  mercury  when  the  thermometer  is  removed  out  of  the  shade  into 
the  sun.’ — p.  127. 

In  Part  III.  the  Authors  have  thrown  an  immense  amount  of 
‘  Facts  and  Testimony’  into  the  form  of  illustrations  and  proofs,  of 
a  series  of  twenty-one  propositions,  embracing  almost  every  im¬ 
portant  point  that  can  be  raised  respecting  the  changes  subsequent 
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on  abolition,  with  a  liosi^i  to  show  the  bearings  of  their  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  question  of  Enuincipation  in  the  I'niteii  States  und 
other  slave  countries.  On  nuuiy  of  these  subjt'cts,  to  wit,  the 
increfkseil  value  of  estates,  the  stimulus  given  to  trade,  to  buiitlin«r, 
to  enterprising  speculations  of  various  kimls,  the  increaseil,  or 
rather  the  newly  creuteii  sense  of  security  to  persons  and  pro- 
pert)',  &c.,  &c.,  much  information  has  already  been  hiid,  friMu  a 
variet)'  of  sources,  before  the  English  public ;  our  sjxiee,  there¬ 
fore,  wrill  only  permit  us  to  refer  in  gt'neral  terms  to  Messrs. 
Thome  and  kimbairs  work  as  containing  many  valuable  state¬ 
ments,  intersperseii  with  striking  aneciiotes.  We  will  select  for 
particular  remark,  as  a  sort  of  general  index  to  the  whole,  the 
universal  change  of  opinion  in  the  island  on  the  subject  of  sla¬ 
ver)'.  The  Hon.  N.  Nugent,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  and  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  influence,  remarks  : 


‘  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  previous  to  emuncijmtion,  that  it 
would  have  been  certain  disgrace  for  any  planter  to  ha\’e  uvowtHi  the 
least  sympathy  with  anti-slaveiy  sentiments.  'Fke  kHmant  might  kact 
tkeir  hopes  'tmi  aspirations^  and  they  might  sevretly  long  to  see  sLttrry 
uliimaiely  terminaUd  ;  but  they  would  not  dare  to  ui  ike  such  hvliiigi 
public.  They  would  at  once  have  been  braiuleil  os  the  euemii's  oi 
their  country.’ — p. 


.\  cycle  of  ages  could  not  have  eft'ected  a  more  complete  revi>- 
lution  in  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  Antigua  than  two  >lu>rt 
years*  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  freeiiom.  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  siune  eminent  individiud  assured  Mr.  Sturge,  tliat  'he  did  not 
‘  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the  isUind  who  could  lay  his  hand 
‘  upim  his  heart  and  say  he  would  wish  to  return  to  the  fornuT 
^  state  of  tilings.’  Fhe  secret  longings  and  ;ispi rations  are  now 
of  a  prt>-slartrg  character,  and  very  secret  and  hopeless  they  are 
— shoHie  as  effectually  repressing  them  as  fear  did  anti-slavery 
hopes  and  sentiments  formerly. 

•  Slavery,— cniiincipatiou, — freeilom, — are  the  universal  topics  of 
ctmversiitioii  in  Antigua.  Anti-slavery  is  the  jH»pular  diHrtrine  among 
all  classes.  He  is  consideretl  an  enemy  to  his  cinmity  who  opjH*ses  the 
principles  of  liberty.  The  planters  Iwk  with  lusUmisliment  on  the  oui- 
tiniiunce  of  slavery  in  the  Unitinl  States,  and  expri»ss  their  strong  Ih’- 
lief  that  it  must  mhui  tenninate  there  and  throughout  the  world.  They 
hailed  the  arrii'al  of  Frencli  and  American  visitors  on  tours  of  inquiry 
as  a  bright  omen.’ — p.  '203. 

The  planters  of  .Vntigua  now  love  the  light,  and  are  willing  to 
bring  their  deeds  to  the  light.  On  their  first  landing  our  authors 
obser\*e : 

‘  l^r  solicitude  on  enteriui;  the  island  of  Antiinia  will  rt\ulilv  Ih' 
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uKi^tiM^i.  Chanj^ni  with  a  ini^im  st»  iieurlv  ixuuvniin^  tlk*  i^Uitk'nl 
tiad  liiWtestic  ii!stitulk»iis  of  the  ciJoiiv,  wo  uiight  woH  Ik*  lUnihlful  iw 
to  tho  mauner  of  iHir  iwoptiou.* — \\  13. 

Their  fean*  werv  ^i\»uiuUe?«.  C)ii  the  vtH-y  iiav  of  their  arrival 
MX  inrtueiitial  individual 

‘  Asiiiiroil  us  wo  iioihI  not  ap|>r\»hoiul  tho  Knist  dithcuUv  in  piXK'uris); 
irtiioruiation*  addiiu:,  "  UV  nri*  (.til  frt^n  m.m\  and  ovory  man  can 

Npouk  his  sontimonts  unawoil.  \\\*  huvo  nothing  toivnooal  in  our  ^nts. 
sent  svstoni  ;  kud  ifi.m  come  here  as  tkt  mirvcttUs  slavery ^  ua^ki 
kuce  met  wUk  a  txrt^  xlijfcn'nt  rtciytum.* — p,  Uk 

Wo  luul  nottni  oilier  p;iss.iiji's  for  i|uo(atioiu  but  our  limits  ^vm- 
|>el  us  to  torlK'iir;  aiul  wo  must  observe,  that  we  huvo  found  it 
impossible,  where  almost  every  jHini^rapli  ivutains  an  im[H>rtant 
principle  or  an  interesting  fact,  to  make  such  seUvtions  ;is  wmild 
oive  an  ade<|uate  imprt*ssu>n  of  the  work  under  review.  Such  is 
tho  amount  and  variety  of  evidemv,  that  we  a^>^^^rehend,  if  the 
most  intelli^'ut  [H'rsons  of  every  class  ami  wndition  in  .Vnti^ua, 
won*  lussembloii  in  the  prest'iico  of  an  AmeruMn  or  lliii^^lisli 
auditors,  the  result  of  their  viva  roir  testimony  <\)uld  si*aret*ly  bt* 
mort*  satisfactory  and  i*onclusive  to  the  candid  mind  than  a  perusal 
of  the  pri'sent  volume. 

Leaving  Antigua  wo  aiVoin|>any  our  tourists  to  tho  fertile  and 
tot'iuing  island  of  lhirlKidik*s,  whos^'  features  Inuh  physical  and 
s«H.'ial,  are  fully  laid  open  to  us  in  a  serii*s  of  highly  animatiHl 
sketches  One  of  the  cireumstaiKvs  ehietly  noticealile  is  the 
ex^His*  by  phuiters  of  the  true  features  of  that  iHlii>us  system  from 
which  THKY  have  lu'en  emancipated.  W  hat  a  rt'velatimi  i»t‘ 
sliivery  we  may  hereafter  exjxvt  from  the  West  Indies;  tninsivnd- 
ing  our  present  liveliest  conevptions  of  its  misery  and  horror ! 
Mr.  a  planter,  stilted, 

*  That  mothers  would  kill  their  chiUlrt'ii  nither  than  stv  them  grow 
up  to  Ik*  slaves.  Hut  this  evil  is  nmv  done  away.  1  a>sure  you  it  is 
not  one  evil  alone  that  alndition  has  removetl,  kat  a  tkoiiSiUtd.  All,  lie 
oiKitiniUHl,  in  a  solemn  time,  pausing  a  nuniieiit,  and  hH*kiiig  at  us  in  a 
most  inuiu'st  manner,  I  ixmld  write  a  Usjk  aUmt  tho  evils  of  slavery. 
I  ct»uld  write  a  Umk  alHuit  these  things.’ — p. 

And  they  add : 

‘Me  art*  hort*  remindt*il  of  a  fact  statisl  by  Mr,  1\  on  aimthor  iKVtt- 
^n.  Ho  said,  that  ho  once  atteiuhHl  at  the  death  ot  a  planter  who 
had  lioon  m»tt*d  fi»r  his  st*voiitv  to  his  slavi*s.  It  was  the  most  horrid 
scene  ho  over  witnessotl.  For  luairs  Isd’ort*  his  deatii  ho  was  in  tin*  ox- 
troint»st  ogonv,  luid  the  onlv  words  which  he  uttered  were,  *  Atrica,  O 
Africa  !’  Those  words  ho  ropeuted  ovory  tow  iniuutos,  till  lio  dmd. 
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Aiul  such  a  ghastly  countenance,  such  distortions  of  the  nuiscles,  such 
a  hellish  j'lare  of  the  eye,  and  such  convnlsi<uis  of  the  body — it  nuulo 
him  shudder  to  think  of  them.' — Note,  p.  2^0. 

At  another  time,  Colonel  Ashby,  an  influential  proprietor, 
stated  to  them,  that, 

*  The  abolition  of  slavery  had  been  an  incalculable  blessing.  He  had 
not  always  entertained  the  same  views  respecting  emancipation.  Be¬ 
fore  it  took  ])lace,  he  was  a  violent  opposer  of  any  measure  tending  to 
alKdition.  He  reirarded  the  Enj^lish  alxditionists  and  the  anti-slaverv 
memlHTS  in  parliament  with  unmingled  hatred,  lie  had  often  cursed 
Wilberforce  most  bitterly,  and  thought  that  no  doom,  either  in  this 
life,  or  the  life  to  come,  was  too  bad  for  him.  ‘  But,’  he  exclaimed, 

*  how  mistaken  I  was  alxuit  that  man — 1  am  convinced  of  it  now — O 
he  was  a  g<M)d  man — a  noble  philanthropist — if  there  is  a  chair  in  hen- 
ven  Wilber  force  is  in  it*  Colonel  A.  is  somewhat  skeptical,  which 
will  acc(»nnt  for  his  hvpothetical  wav  of  speaking  about  heaven.’ — j). 
249. 

Of  the  change  of  system  from  shivery  to  appreiiticeshij),  it  niav 
be  stated  briefly  and  generally,  that  Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball 
found  the  planters  highly  delighted  with  it;  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  as  real  estates  had  risen  /)0  per  cent.,  and  the  Cioverninent 
luid  kindly  relieved  them  of  the  most  irksome,  and  odious  part  ot 
the  practical  administration  of  coercion.  They  could  also  go  to 
bed  at  night  free  from  those  tormenting  fears  of  insurrectiim  and 
assjissination,  with  which  an  alanneil  conscience  formerly  dis¬ 
turbed  their  rest.  As  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  ami 
the  true  interests  of  the  colony  were  concerned,  our  Authors 
found  every  reason  to  disapprove  of  that  pernicious  and 
unsUitesman- like  scheme.  In  fact,  its  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  heard  from  the  lips  of  all  parties,  including  the  governor, 
special  magistrates,  and  a  majority  of  the  planters  with  whom  they 
conversed.  T  heir  experience  of  the  administration  of  jnstive  by 
the  stipendiaries,  tallies  with  that  of  Mr.  Sturge. 

*  We  witnessed  several  trials  there  which  were  similar  in  frivolity 
and  meanness  to  those  detailed  alM)ve.  We  were  shocked  with  the 
m«H.‘kery  of  justice,  and  the  inditference  to  the  interests  of  the  negri» 
apparent  in  the  ctnirse  of  the  magistrate.  It  seemed  that  little  more 
w;i«  iu‘et»sKjiry  than  fl»r  the  mansiger  or  overseer  to  make  his  complaint 
and  swear  to  it,  and  the  apprentici*  was  forthwith  condemned  to  pun¬ 
ishment.  We  never  saw  a  set  of  men  in  whose  countenances  tierce 
;uid  demoniac  p;issions  were  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  overseers  and 
inunagiTs  who  were  assembled  at  the  station  htuise.  Trained  up  to 
iiiH*  the  whip,  and  to  tyrannize  over  the  slaves,  their  grim  and  evil  ex¬ 
pression  accordetl  with  their  hateful  occupation.’ — p.  27d. 
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.  Tlio  obson%'iti(>ns  on  tlic  inadoqmito  rcnninoration  of  the  special 
mai^istrates,  and  its  consequences,  are  very  pertinent. 

‘The  nmgistrates  are  continually  exposed  to  those  temptations, 
which  West  India  planters  can  so  artfully  present  in  the  shape  of 
Miniptuons  dinners.  They  doubtless  find  it  very  convenient,  when 
their  stinted  ])urses  run  low,  and  mutton  and  wines  run  hij^h,  to  do 
jis  the  New'  Knj^land  sch(H»l-master  d<H's,  *  Innird  round  and  it  w'ould 
he  well  f(>r  the  apprentices,  if  this  kind  of  indebtedness  to  ‘masvSii’ 
operated  as  favourably  for  them  as  the  jieda^ojxue’s  indebtedness  to 
the  parents  d(K's  for  the  children  of  his  scliool  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
relation  of  the  parties  is  different,  and  consecpiently  the  dependence 
of  tlie  magistrate  upon  the  planter  is  of  all  things  the  most  deprecated 
by  tlie  apprentice.* 

‘  (’ongeniality  of  feeling,  habits,  views,  style,  and  rank — identity  of 
country  and  colour — these  powerful  influences  bias  the  magistrate 
toward  the  master,  at  the  same  time  that  the  absence  of  them  all, 
estrange  and  even  repel  him  from  the  apprentice.  There  is  still  an 
additional  consideration  w  hich  operates  against  the  unfortunate  appren¬ 
tice.  The  men  selected  for  magistrates,  are  mostly  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  To  those  who  are  accpiainted  w  ith  the  arbitrary  habits  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  w  ith  the  iron  despotism  w'hich  they  ex¬ 
ercise  amonji  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  bare  mention  (»f  tliis  fact  is 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  unenviable  situation  of  the  appren¬ 
tice.  It  is  at  best  but  a  gloomy  transfer  from  the  mercies  of  a  slave- 
driver,  to  the  justice  of  a  military  magistrate.* — jip.  333,  3i34. 

'riie  account  of  Jamaica  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  part 
of  the  work.  It  presents  a  striking^  contrast  to  the  stiite  of 
Antigua,  and  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  gloomy 
picture  given  by  Mr.  8turge  in  his  ‘West  Indies  in  1837.’  We 
would  gladly  pass  it  over  in  silence,  fervently  trusting  tliat  it  may 
now  lie  read  as  the  history  of  a  state  of  things,  whicli  has,  ere 
this,  been  superseded  by  a  better  iind  a  brighter  era.  Many  strik¬ 
ing  passages  have  arrested  our  attention,  w  hich  prove  that  the 
negroes  are  worthy  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  on 
tlieir  behalf,  and  that  they  will  use  to  the  best  purposes  tlie  l)oon 
of  freedom  which  has  just  been  conferred  upon  them.  Jamaica 
has  been  called,  as  if  in  bitter  mockery,  ‘  the  brightest  jewxd  in 
the  Hritish  crow’ii  ;*  ten  years  hence  she  wdll  have  become  such 
in  reality  and  in  truth. 

•  “The  feelings  of  apprentices  on  this  point  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  was  related  to  us  while  in  the  West  Indies.  The  governor  of  one 
of  the  islands,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  dined  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprie* 
*ors.  The  next  day  one  of  the  negroes  of  the  estate  said  to  another,  *  De  new  gubnci 
^>ecn  poisow’d.’  ‘  What  dat  you  say  V  inquired  the  other,  in  astonishment,  *  Dc  gubner 
*>orn  poiMni*d,*  *  Dab,  now! — How  him  poisoned?’  *  Him  eat  massa  turtle 
l*ut  night*  said  the  shrewd  negro.  The  other  took  his  nu  aning  at  once  ;  and  his  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  governor  was  turned  into  concern  for  himself,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
P»»ison  was  one  from  which  he  was  likely  to  suffer  more  than  his  excellency.” 
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The  perusal  of  Messrs.  Thome  and  Kindwiirs  work  has  re- 
newed  our  most  saiijraine  hopes  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
recent  limitation  in  this  country,  upon  the  welfare  of  all  classes  in 
tlie  colonies.  Hut  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  will  have  a 
yet  wider  influence,  and  will  impress  a  character  on  the  future 
destinies  of  the  British  empire.  The  world  has  never  yet  wit¬ 
nessed  a  philanthropic  movement,  more  pure  in  its  orimin,  more 
sinmle  in  its  aim,  more  enermetic  in  its  character,  more  sitrnallv  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  result.  We  regard  it  as  a  noble  and  heart-cheerium 
example  of  the  ])ower  of  united  prayerful  Christian  eft’ort,  wlicii 
undistracted  and  untrammelled  by  relimioiis  sect  or  political  |>artv. 
Hie  pnictical  lesson  will  not  be  lost.  A  lar^e,  and,  we  rejoice 
to  believe,  an  increasinm  class  of  our  countrymen  have  mained 
a  knowledmc  of  their  power  as  the  depositaries  of  a  moral  in- 
fluence  adequate  to  direct  and  control  the  national  mind.  Idiey 
have  acquired  simultaneously  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  sense 
of  their  responsibilities.  They  have  not  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  to  indulge  in  complacent  retrospection  or  to  relapse, 
as  erewhile  they  did,  into  a  lethargic  and  almost  fatid  slumber. 
On  the  contniry,  they  find  themselves  but  at  the  entrance  of  their 
field  of  lalmur.  They  have  won  not  a  final  victory,  but  a  van¬ 
tage-ground,  from  whence  they  may  consolidate  and  secure  what 
has  been  gained,  and  whence,  also,  they  may  behold,  spread  out 
before  them  the  scene  of  fut»ire  conflict,  filled  with  the  numerous 
forces  and  strongholds  of  the  enemy.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old  they 
have  passed  through  the  divided  waters  of  Jordan,  and  compassed 
a  great  city  whose  high  and  strong  walls  have  fallen  down  at  the 
very  sound  of  their  rams’  horns,  hut  there  remains  yet  a  land  full 
of  idolatry,  polluted  with  the  reeking  altJirs  of  Moloch,  and  with  all 
manner  of  horrid  and  impure  rites  a  land  groaning  under  the  iron 
des]u)tism  of  British  Christian  rulers  in  whose  councils  Mammon 
sits  supreme — to  be  conquered,  purified,  and  possessed  in  the  name 
of  the  Ia>rd  Ciod  of  Hosts. 

Well-timed  is  the  eloquent  inquiry';  ‘Why  do  England  and 
‘  the  United  States  possess  the  keys  of  the  world  ?’  C  an  any  con¬ 
sider  their  rank  among  the  imtions  ;  first  in  j)ower  and  in  influence, 
aiul  neighbours  through  commercial  enterprise  to  every  tribe  and 
|H»o]>lo  on  the  entire  face  of  the  globe; — c^n  any  one  regard  their 
close  and  intimate  relationship,  identified,  as  they  are,  in  origin, 
in  hiitguage,  in  religion,  in  national  character,  and  pursuits — and 
refuse  to  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  be  chief  and  associated 
agents  in  diflfusing  C^hristianity  and  civilization  to  the  utU'rm(»st 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  But  how  can  America  with  the  erne  liand  ofler 
to  convey  the  cheering  light  of  evangelicid  truth  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  gospel  freedom  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  when  with 
the  other  hano  she  forcibly  retains  millions  of  immortal  souls,  the 
children  of  her  own  soil,  in  gross  darkness  and  under  a  galliitg 
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yoke  ?  Or  liow  «in  En^lniul  expect  a  blessing  on  her  g^ospol 
lalM)urs,  while  she  lends  lier  sanction  to  slavery  in  the  west,  and 
to  a  pre-eminently  cruel  and  impure  idolatry  in  the  east  ?  The 
succt'ss  hitherto  attendant  on  missionary  enterprises  proves  that 
the  metuis  employed  are  in  their  nature,  adapted  to  the  end,  but 
how  inadequate  are  they  in  extent !  Nor  can  it  ever  be  otlierwise 
until,  by  a  process  of  internal  purification,  Enjrland  and  America 
are  fitted  to  sustain  exertions  on  a  scale  in  some  dej^^ree  co¬ 
extensive  with  their  vast  responsibilities,  and  with  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  see 
the  leaven,  which  is  working  in  these  countries,  and  instead  of 
vieuing  what  has  been  already  attained  and  w’hat  is  immedi¬ 
ately  in  prospect,  in  the  light  of  final  results,  we  regard  them  jis 
an  evident  and  most  necessary  preparation  for  future  and  widely 
diffused  efforts,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  reign  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  love. 

In  the  British  empire  the  fall  of  negro  slavery  is  decreed,  the 
cessation  is  promised  of  our  connexion  with  Hindoo  idolatry, 
the  Coolie  slave-trade  is  suppressed,  the  robbery  and  murder  of 
the  deeply  injured  Caffres,  and  the  expulsion  of  Cjinadian  Indians 
from  lands  winch  are  theirs  by  inheritance  and  by  solemn  treaty, 
are  stayed.  We  rejoice  at  these  successes — they  seem  to  tell  of 
cords  severed  and  w  eights  removed,  of  difficulties  and  obstructions 
taken  out  of  the  way,  which  have  impeded  and  held  back  this 
nation  in  its  hitherto  feeble  and  inadequate  efforts  to  enhirge  the 
lH)undaries  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  We  rejoice  with  trem¬ 
bling,  for  too  often  the  performances  of  statesmen  arc  to  their 
professions  as  the  shadow^  to  the  substance,  and  to  secure  even 
the  points  already  gained  there  will  be  need  for  years  to  come  of 
jealous  and  increasing  vigilance,  with  intervals  possibly  of  strenu¬ 
ous  exertion. 

'rhe  victims  of  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  grinding 
despotism  under  which  the  natives  of  that  vast  continent  exist, 
next  claim  English  sympathy  and  succour.  A  lively  inter<*st 
is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  the  state  of  our  colonial  de|>eii- 
dencies.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  draw 
public  attention  to  any  colonial  question,  except  West  Indian 
slavery.  Now  the  national  heart  is  beginning  to  respond  to  the 
groans  of  the  millions  in  India,  who  are  bound  in  spiritual  chains 
and  darkness,  and  in  outw’ard  bondage  and  affliction.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  eagerly  desired  not  only  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  our 
fellow’-subjects  of  every  race  and  hue,  but  respecting  the  conduct 
pursued  towards  those  independent,  aboriginal  tribes  situated  on 
the  borders  of  our  vast  territories.  I  he  sound  public  sentiment 
of  England  is  gradually  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  policy 
of  the  government.  Many  recent  official  documents  breathe 
a  just  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  condemn  in  distinct  terms  the 
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past  inoasnrcs  of  ^ovornmont  as  c‘(|iially  ini*oiisistoiit  with  oquity 
and  sound  policy.  'I'hcsc  instances  of  repcnUincc  and  conft'ssion^-L 
a  new  and  most  interesting  feature  in  state  papers —  may,  we  trusty 
he  re^rded  as  the  tokens  of  a  sincere  and  saluUiry  changfe.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  constitute  one  of  the  favonrahle  si^ns  of  the  times. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  United  States,  the  condition  of 

public  opinion  on  slavery,  the  deeply  rooted  prejudice  of  caste,  the 

measures  and  avowed  principles  of  the  «;overnment  exhibit  a  |>ros. 

j)cct,  gloomy  and  discourat^in^  in  the  extreme,  but  a  more  searching 

nnpiiry  will  tissure  us  that  even  there  tlie  fields  are  beconiinir 

lipe  unto  the  harvest.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  band  of  the 

best  and  brightest  spirits  in  the  land,  has  its  proto-martyr,  its 

hundred  newsj)apers,  its  thousiind  auxiliaries,  and  its  |)ul)lications, 

unsurpassed  in  learning,  in  information,  in  ehxpience,  in  cogency 

of  argument,  in  earnestness  of  apj>eal,  its  legion  of  distinguished 

and  zealous  agents,  its  prayers  countless  and  unceasing,  offered  up 

in  the  secret  closet,  at  the  family^  altir,  in  the  ])nblic  assembly, 

and  Jibove  all  as  the  promise  of  certain  and  speedy  success,  it  has 

its  overflowing  measure  of  persecution  and  reproach.  The  un- 

philosophical  observer  might  sup})ose,  that  the  late  outrages  at 

Alton  and  Philadelphia  were  symptoms  of  a  retrognide  movement 

(3n  the  contrary,  they  are  the  surest  sign  of  progression.  A  few 

short  years  ago  Hoston  was  the  scene  of  conflict  and  danger, 

now  the  stite  of  Masstichusetts  is  foremost  in  the  Anti-slavery 
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ca’ise.  The  principle  of  freedom  reigns  in  her  Supreme  Court  of 
law,  in  her  Senate,  and  Chamber  of  Representation.  The  auti- 
aluilition  riots  of  Hoston  have  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiments  throughout  the  oldest  ami  most  important  sUitc 
in  the  Union.  Violence  and  outrage  are  now  transferred  to 
IVnnsylvania,  a  state  bordering  upon  slavery.  The  result  is  in¬ 
evitable:  the  peaceful  revolution  of  that  important  state  is  as 
certain  as  if  it  were  already  effected.  We  shall  next  exj)cct  to 
hear  of  the  cowardly  spirit  of  outrage  and  mob  law,  Uiking  retuge 
in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  and  from  thence,  directing  its  flight  to 
the  C'arolinas;  and  so  finally,  with  slavery  following  in  its  rear, 
retreating  southward,  till  the  land  is  cleared  of  their  infectious 
taint,  and  both  are  buried  lor  ever  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ! — May 
that  <lav  be  luistened  ! 
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desitrn  of  this  volume,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  is  to  instruct  general  readers,  to  direct  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  to  present  to  their  view 
sublime  objects  of  contemplation.  The  more  abstruse  parts  of 
«^st^onomic^ll  science  are  avoided,  while  its  principal  facts  are  in¬ 
troduced,  with  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  reason¬ 
ings  which  support  them.  It  proposes,  in  short,  to  furnish  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  descriptive  astronomy. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  such  a  work  is  unnecessary,  on 
account  of  the  existence  already  of  various  treatises  of  which  a  few 
profess  similar  objects ;  while  others,  with  more  scientific  preten¬ 
sions,  arc  ada|)ted  to  guide  the  student  and  the  philosopher  into 
the  profounder  mysteries  of  astronomical  and  mathematical  inves¬ 
tigation.  But  for  many  reasons,  we  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
It  is  desirable  to  multiply,  by  repeated  publicjitions,  the  stimulants 
to  useful  curiosity ;  to  replenish  the  uninformetl  but  iiupiiring 
mind  with  that  kind  of  knowledge  whose  moral  tendencies  are 
heneficial;  and  from  time  to  time  to  gather  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  discovery  which  lie  here  and  there  u|)()ii  the  fields  of 
science,  so  that  those  w  ho  are  traversing  them  w  ith  interest  or  can 
he  allured  to  do  so,  may  be  able  distinctly  to  perceive  what  has 
been  done  or  what  may  yet  be  accomplished. 

The  science  of  astronomy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  others  to  the  imagination.  It  opens,  at  once,  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  which  kindle  emotions  of  awe  and 
sublimity.  The  entranced  observer  seems  to  step  from  the  little 
nook  in  which  he  dwells  into  the  high  road  of  nature,  to  pass  into 
the  regions  of  immensity,  and  possess  himself  of  the  riches  of  the 
universe.  He  sees  matter  in  its  vastest  dimensions,  motion  in  its 
most  rapid  and  complicated  operation,  divine  mechanism  in  its 
most  extended  and  most  beautiful  contrivances,  space  in  its  illi¬ 
mitable  amplitude.  He  contemplates  no  longer  atoms,  but 
w’orlds;  he  studies  not  the  beauties  of  a  flower,  but  the  splendour 
of  the  firmament ;  he  investigates  not  the  laws  of  a  flowing  river 
or  a  passing  wdnd,  or  a  mineral  formation,  but  the  forces  that  bind 
and  guide  rolling  planets,  erratic  comets,  and  suns,  and  systems 
imbedded  in  the  measureless  depths  of  infinity.  Every  thing  is 
^eat  and  glorious  above,  beneath,  and  around  him,  while  he  only 
is  insignificant;  and  yet  not  insignificant — for  by  what  won¬ 
drous  combination  of  mind  with  matter  is  it  that  he,  but  a  breath¬ 
ing  atom,  should  still  be  capable  of  tracing  the  works  ami  asc(‘r- 
tainiiig  the  arraiigciiicnts  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  w’atching,  with 
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reverence,  l>e  it  written,  tlie  inoveinonts  of  deity  ?  If  we  compare 
the  worm  that  has  just  perforated  the  soil  and  obtrudes  upon  our 
pjith  with  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  even  that  reptile  is  an 
elephant  in  magnitude  to  man,  in  comparison  with  even  tlie  mere 
section  of  creation  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  his  vision,  I  low 
is  it  then,  that  this  less  than  worm,  in  the  comparison,  should  he 
more  and  greater  in  fact  than  even  the  systems  on  systems  of 
matter  he  contemplates  in  space  ;  but,  because,  he  can  contem¬ 
plate  them,  and  can  systematize  them,  and  can  contrive  and  point 
the  telescope  to  detect  the  secrets  of  creation  ?  It  is,  because,  he 
is  instinct  with  intellectual  life  and  moral  power,  and  great  by  his 
capacity  and  knowledge. 

Hut  it  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  use  of  astronomical  science 
to  excite  awe  and  admiration,  filling  the  mind  with  scenes  of  sur¬ 
passing  magnificence,  or  rousing  the  fancy  to  lofty  imaginings; 
little  is  done  compared  with  what  might  be  if  the  higher  order 
of  feelings  be  not  awakened.  The  romance  of  sentiment  should 
ascend  to  the  reality  of  devotion ;  for  every  new  accpiisition  in 
this  department  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the 
creature’s  worsliip  of  his  great  Creator.  This  impression  can 
scarcely  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  we  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  plurality  of  worlds — not  only  engaging  the  mind  in  the 
study  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  external  nature,  hut 
realizing  the  fact  to  which  all  its  arrangements  and  adaptations 
give  the  utmost  ])robability ;  amounting,  indeed,  to  amoraldemon- 
stnition,  that  both  the  })lanetary  and  starry  orbs  are  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  and  immortal  beings.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  that  irreligious,  or,  at  least,  indifferent  feeling  towards 
(iod  which  is  not  unfrecpiently  prevalent  among  men  of  science, 
and  even  astronomers  whose  indevotion  is,  iis  the  poet  says,  a 
madness — one  of  its  principal  causes  is,  we  verily  believe,  their 
proneness  to  separate  these  two  essential  elements  of  the  divine 
character  as  developed  in  his  work ;  that  is,  to  view  the  displays 
ot  his  natural  attributes  apart  from  his  moral  perfections;  and  to 
refuse  that  ap]>llc:itiun  of  the  subject  to  their  own  particular  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  universe  to  which  it  legitimately  leads.  The  eager¬ 
ness  of  their  examination  into  the  wonderful  modifications  of 
matter,  uiuiided  and  uncontrolled  by  the  principle  of  religion  in 
the  heart,  infiuences  such  men  in  studying  the  contrivances  of 
nature  to  overlook  or  practicjilly  to  disregard  the  contriver,  and 
to  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  sublimer  contemplation  of 
benevolent  puqioses  as  resulting  in  moral  obligation.  1  hey 
Uiiuk  it  enough  to  ascerUun  what  is  done  and  to  admire  the  plan 
and  the  execution  ;  but  mistake  their  own  general  estimation  of 
wlmt  is  vast  and  magnificent  for  a  real  knowledge  and  worship 
of  Clod.  Hut  the  connexion  between  what  (iod  is  in  nature,  and 
what  he  is  or  is  willing  to  be  to  us  as  represented  in  Scripture  is 
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ifjost  beautitul,  and  but  for  tlie  perversion  of  our  niiiuis  would  be 
must  obvious.  Do  we  see  by  the  lij^ht  of  scientific  discovery 
tkit  we  are  every  wdiere  surrounded  by  infinite  and  irresistible 
power  an<l  benevolent  contrivance  ?  Surely  the  thought  is  plain 
and  the  deduction  natural,  that  beings  like  ourselves  cannot  be 
uiicared  for,  and  that  conscious  of  our  feebleness  we  may  repose 
upon  his  strength.  If  the  minutest  atom  as  well  as  the  rolling 
world  is  under  his  eye  luid  preserved  by  his  pow'er,  and  this  it 
must  be,  or  the  world  composed  by  its  multiform  accumulations 
and  aggregations  could  not  roll  on,  then  1,  an  individual  but  intel¬ 
ligent  atom — insignificant  yet  important — frail  yet  immorUd — can¬ 
not  be  overlooked — unprovided  for  and  unblest.  His  universal 
intelligence  knows  me  perfectly,  his  power  upholds  me  con¬ 
tinually,  his  goodness  supplies  or  is  ready  to  supply  me  abun¬ 
dantly  With  the  means  not  of  subsistence  only,  but  of  hanpiness ; 
and  if  1  err  or  rebel,  he  must  be  more  willing  to  ])ardon  than 
to  punisli.  Trom  all  these  and  otlier  considerations  result  respon¬ 
sibility  and  obligation  to  glorify  his  niune,  to  return  to  him  if 
1  have  been  estranged,  and  while  admiring  his  glory  in  creation 
to  obey  bis  will  and  love  his  name  as  revealed  in  Scrijiture. 

While,  however,  so  many  who  do  study  the  attractive  science 
in  (juestion,  fail  to  appreciate  its  highest  purposes  and  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  its  revelation,  there  are  multitudes  who  bestow'  no 
attention  whatever  upon  it,  though  some  of  its  surprising  facts 
lie  within  the  reach  of  daily  observation  and  of  the  dullest  in¬ 
tellect.  We  can  symjiathise,  therefore,  with  the  indignant  tone 
of  the  following  passage. 

‘  It  is  amazing  how’  many  intellectual  men  there  are  among  us  who 
would  not  wish  t(»  be  altogether  ignorant  of  modern  astronomy,  who 
have  never  looked  up  to  the  celestial  vault  w'ith  fixed  attention — who 
have  never  made  re])eated  observations  to  discover  its  phenomena — and 
who  cann()t  tell,  from  their  own  survey,  what  are  tlie  various  motions 
it  exhibits.  There  are  thousands  and  ten  thousands  who  have  gazed 
on  a  clear  evening  sky,  at  certain  intervals,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  w’ho  can  tell  no  more  about  the  gl(>riou8  scene  around  them,  than 
that  they  behold  a  number  of  shining  points  twinkling  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  canopy  above.  Whether  these  bodies  shift  their  position 
"ith  regard  to  each  (►ther,  or  remain  at  the  same  relative  distances — 
whether  any  of  them  appear  in  motion,  while  others  appear  at  rest — 
whether  the  w’hole  celestial  can(»j)y  appears  to  stand  still,  or  is  carried 
found  with  s<»me  general  motion — wliether  all  the  stars  which  are  seen 
St  six  o’clock  ill  the  evening  are  also  visible  at  twelve  at  midnight — 
whether  the  stars  rise  and  set  as  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to  do — 
wliether  they  rise  in  the  east  or  north-east,  or  in  any  other  quarter — 
whether  some  rise  and  set  regularly  wdiile  others  never  descend  below 
the  horizon — whether  any  particular  stars  are  occasionally  moving, 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  heavens  they  up|)ear 
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— wheilier  there  are  stars  in  our  sky  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  during 
tlie  night — whether  tlie  same  clusters  of  stars  are  to  he  seen  in  suuuuer 
as  in  winter  ?  To  tliese  and  similar  questions  there  are  multitudes  wlm 
liave  received  a  regular  education,  and  who  arc  members  of  a  Christian 
church  who  could  give  no  satisfactory  answers  !* 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  persons  of  common  under¬ 
standings  might  acquire  this  knowledge  in  a  companitively  short 
time,  and  by  a  few  consecutive  observations ;  and  that  the  apathy 
of  Christians,  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  Creator's  work  is  truly  astonishing.  This  is  very  true,  yet  wc 
could  not  help  being  a  little  amused  at  the  reference  to  members  of 
churches.  Astronomical  science  would  be  a  new  kind  of  test  or 
qualification  for  Christian  communion !  We  should  imagine  the 
apostles  instituted  no  such  test,  and  we  must  really  put  in  a  plea  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  who  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  that 
from  their  state  of  de|>endence  admits  of  few  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  if  they  had  it ;  so  that  we  cannot,  in  con¬ 
science,  absolutely  condemn  them  quasi  members  of  churches. 
Men  are  commonly  enthusiastic  in  their  own  line,  and  we  admire 
enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  appreciation  of 
what  is  obtained — we  can  even  venerate  the  ardor  of  the  anticjua- 
rian,  the  conchologist,  or  the  botanist  as  well  as  the  astronomer; 
but  the  estimate  of  an  old  coin  with  even  its  historical  associations 
or  the  technical  characters  of  a  shell  well  imprinted  on  the  mind, 
or  the  genus,  and  order,  and  species  of  a  fiower  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  or  even  the  orbits  of  planets  and  the  variations  of  stars  is 
happily  not  essential  to  Christianity.  Our  author  must  forgive 
this  smile  ;  we  know  well  that  he  is  as  much  assured  as  ourselves 
that  it  is  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  which  fits  tor  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  religion.  We  must  admit,  nevertheless,  that  a  profession 
of  religion  involves  the  obligation  toacejnaint  ourselves  with  Ciod  in 
all  his  works  and  ways. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  in  which  the  general 
facts  already  known  respecting  the  solar  system  are  brought 
together,  with  additional  statements  derived  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation.  The  results  of  tedious  calculations  of  the  solid  and  siq>er- 
ficial  contents  of  the  difi'erent  planets  and  their  satellites  are  given 
— their  comparative  magnitudes  and  orbicular  movements — the 
inodes  of  determining  their  distances  and  dimensions — and  the  chict 
iirguments  for  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  considered.  A  new  de¬ 
partment  of  astronomical  science  is  introduced,  namely,  the 
scenery  of  the  heavens  as  exhibited  from  the  surfaces  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  will  prove  both  amusing 
and  instructive  to  young  iiu|uirers;  and  the  author  has  faithlully 
adheretl  to  his  own  prefatory  declaration,  that  throughout  he 
has  endeavoured  to  make  the  lacts  he  describes  bear  upon  the 
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Hhistration  of  the  power,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  the  moral 
government  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  elevate  the  views  of  the 
reader  to  the  contemplation  of  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe,  ‘  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,*  and  who  is  the  source 
and  the  centre  of  all  felicity. 

As  a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  work,  and,  particularly,  of  that  part 
which  has  the  greatest  claim  to  novelty,  we  subjoin  the  following 
extract. 

*  Celestial  Scenery  in  Jupiter. — The  only  planet  whose  appearance 
will  be  conspicuous  in  the  finnament  of  Jupiter  is  the  planet  Saturn, 
which  w'ill  ap]K‘ar  with  a  surface  four  times  greater  than  is  exhibited 
in  our  sky,  and  will  appear  larger  than  either  Jupiter  or  Venus  does  to  us, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun.  At  certain  other 
periods,  when  near  the  time  of  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  will 
appear  considerably  smaller  than  when  viewed  from  the  earth  ;  as,  at 
such*  periods,  Saturn  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Jupiter,  while  it  is  never  beyond  ten  hundred  millions  from 
the  earth,  even  at  its  remotest  distance.  The  planet  IJnimis,  which 
is  scarcely  visible  to  our  unassisted  sight,  will  not  be  much  more  dis¬ 
tinguishable  at  Jupiter  than  with  us,  even  at  the  period  of  its  ojipo- 
sition,  although  Jupiter  is  at  that  time  four-hu mired  millions  of  miles 
nearer  it  than  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  At  other  times,  when  near  its 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  will  be  two-thousand-three-hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  from  Jupiter,  which  is  four-hundred  millions  of  miles 
more  distant  than  it  ever  is  from  us.  Mars  will  scarcely  be  seen  from 
Jupiter,  lM>th  on  account  of  his  smallness  and  his  proximity  to  the  sun  ; 
for  at  his  greatest  elongation,  he  can  never  be  more  than  eighteen  de¬ 
grees  from  that  luminary.  The  earth,  too,  will  be  invisible  from 
Jupiter,  both  on  account  of  its  small  size,  its  distance,  and  its  being  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun  and  immersed  in  its  rays,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  will  scarcely  suspect  that  such  a  globe  as 
that  on  which  we  dwell  exists  in  the  universe.  It  is  a  humiliating 
consideration  to  reflect  that  before  we  have  passed  over  one-fourth  part 
of  the  extent  of  our  system,  this  earth  with  all  its  kingdoms  luid 
fancied  grandeur,  of  which  mortals  are  so  proud,  vanislies  from  the 
Right,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  atom  in  creation,  and  is  altogether  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  It  is  calculated  to  convey  a  lesson  of  humility  and 
humanity  to  those  proud  and  ambitious  mortals  who  glory  in  their  riches, 
and  in  the  small  patches  of  earthly  territory  they  have  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  fancy 
themselves  to  be  a  species  of  demi -gods,  because  they  have  assisted  in  the 
ctmquest  of  nations,  and  in  spreading  ruin  and  demstation  over  the 
earth.  Let  us  wing  our  flight  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn  which  appear  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  our  nocturnal  sky,  and  before  we  have  arrived  at  the 
middle  jxnnt  of  our  planetary  system,  this  globe  on  which  we  treail, 
and  all  the  proud  mortals  that  dwell  upon  its  surface,  vanish  from  the 
Right,  as  a  particle  of  Vater  with  its  micn)scopic  animalcule,  dropped 
into  the  ocean,  disappears  for  ever.  In  those  regions  more  expansive 
nnd  magnificent  scenes  open  to  view,  and  their  inhabitants — if  ever 
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tliey  have  heard  ef  such  lK‘iiiirs  as  fallen  mail — look  down  with  an  cvt* 
of  pity  and  consolation,  and  view  their  characters  and  conduct  with  a 
holy  indignation  and  contempt. 

*  Venus  and  Mercury  will,  of  course,  be  altogether  invisible  from 
the  surface  of  Jupiter,  and  it  is  questionable,  whether,  even,  the  planets 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas  will  be  jierceived.  But  althuugh 
so  few  of  the  primary  planets  are  seen  in  the  nocturnal  sky  of  this 
planet,  its  firmament  will  present  a  most  splendid  and  variegated  as|>eil 
by  the  diversified  phases,  eclipses,  and  movements  of  the  satellites  with 
which  it  is  encircled  ;  so  that  its  inhabitants  will  be  more  charmed  and 
interested  by  the  phenomena  ])resented  by  their  own  iiukuis  tlian  hy 
their  contemplation  of  the  other  Imdies  of  the  svstem.’ — pp.  4411 
—445. 


Art.  VII.  Tke  Psalmist :  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tuncs^ 
suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  Metrical  Psalmody  ;  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  Tunes  already  in  general  use  for  Congregational  Worship, 
newly  harmonized  for  four  roiccs,  with  a  separate.  Accompaniment 
for  the  Organ  or  Piano-forte  :  the  greater  part  by  Vincent  Novello, 
Comprising  also  many  original  Cinnpmition.s  and  Adaptations  con¬ 
tributed  expressly  to  this  work,  by  himself  and  other  eminent  Pro^ 
fessors :  the  whole  adapted  as  well  for  Social  and  Domestic  Devo¬ 
tion  as  for  Public  Worship,  Part  III.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

T^VERY  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  moderate  attention  to  his 
own  consciousness  that  the  utterance  of  any  sentiment  what¬ 
ever,  gives  it  a  force  which  it  did  not  previously  possess — that  the 
belief  of  others  being  the  subjects  of  the  same  feelings  with  our¬ 
selves  deepens  our  own  emotions,  (partly  perhaps  by  increasing 
our  conviction  of  their  propriety) — and  that  their  simulbineous 
expression  by  a  sympathizing  multitude  carries  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  intensity.  Congregjitional  psidmody  is  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  these  conditions  by  means  which  perfectly  harmonize 
with  its  end  and  object — the  promotion  of  the  devotional  feelings. 
Religious  sentiments  are  emluidied  in  metricid  language,  and  thus 
it  becomes  easy  for  muHihtdes  to  combine  in  their  recitation  with¬ 
out  clamour  and  confusion — and  at  the  stime  time  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  |H)tent  aid  of  music,  which  augments  our  feelings, 
by  increasing  our  power  of  expressing  them. 

The  great  truths  by  which  religion  makes  demands  on  our 
various  emotions,  even  when  apprehended,  can  never  be  felt  in  a 
degiw  commensurate  with  their  importance.  If  then  some  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  feeling  of  tlie  heart  and  the  import  of  the 
words  on  the  lip  can  bo  produced  only  now'  and  then,  it  is  a  posi- 
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tive  good.  The  impression,  which  from  its  nature  can  only  be 
transitory  and  occasional,  will  lend  its  influence  to  deepen  the 
tone  of  our  habitual  and  intermediate  state  of  feeling. 

Moreover,  this  takes  place  during  a  professedly  religious  ser¬ 
vice,  when  many  tilings  conspire  to  hinder  it  from  degenerating 
into  a  mere  gratification  of  taste,  and  a  barren  excitement  of  the 
mMisibility.  There  is  or  ought  to  be  here,  the  efficient  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  mind,  not  only  of  the  proper  occasions  of  emotion,  but 
of  the  great  reason  why  it  is  good  to  be  moved  at  all — that  we 
may  act — and  this  is  more  likely  to  seenre  an  eflfectual  reception 
when  the  mind  is  moved  already.  There  is  no  just  objection  to 
any  means  of  stirring  the  feelings  when  at  the  same  time  they  are 
made  the  allies  of  an  enlightened  and  rectified  will. 

The  annals  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  Germany,  and  our 
own  countrvj  show"  that  music  of  the  right  kind  and  rightly  em¬ 
ployed,  can  be  made  an  engine  of  vjist  effect  in  faciliUiting  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  the  sacred  volume  frequently  recognizes  its 
salutary  potency.  Why  is  it  that  in  our  experience  its  achieve¬ 
ments  do  not  parallel  or  even  approjich  what  has  been  recorded 
of  it  ?  Man  remains  the  same.  His  nature  is  not  more  rebellious 
to  its  influence  now",  than  it  \\i\s  w"hen  the  rninstrers  harp  could 
prepare  the  prophet  for  the  illapses  of  inspiration,  or  soothe  the 
bosom  of  one  under  a  preter-natiiral  frenzy.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  ineffective  wdth  us  only  because  w’e  have  ceased  to  appeal 
to  its  power.  Our  devotional  music  has  become  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  spurious,  and  our  practice  of  it  formal;  and  we  need  nothing 
else  to  explain  the  insignificance  of  the  results. 

It  is  impossible  in  tliis  life  to  present  the  perfect  idea  of  the 
choral  worship  of  God.  We  may  conceive  that  to  be  independent 
of  the  aid  of  set  compositions  and  time-books.  Hut  one  of  its 
essential  elements  we  may  be  certiin  is,  the  entire  sincerity  of  all 
the  innumerable  company.  What  on  earth  is  a  pleasing  and 
charitable  fiction — that  tlie  heart  of  the  multitude  is  as  the  heart 
of  one  man',  must  there  be  the  simple  and  evident  truth.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  belief  in  this  state  of  things  on  earth,  the  poorest 
specimen  of  psalmody  yields  to  a  good  man  a  delight  which  no 
combination  of  genius  and  musical  talent  can  afford.  There  are, 
however,  plenty  of  ways  of  counteracting  this  idea,  on  w"hich,  as 
a  means,  nearly  the  whole  effect  of  i>salmody  depends.  It  is  de¬ 
stroyed  when  a  whole  con^egation  is  called  upon  to  utter  senti¬ 
ments  which  mark  the  variations  of  individual  feeling,  but  could 
never  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  multitude  of  minds  at  the  same 
time.  Hymns  proper  enough  for  the  closet  become  worse  thaii 
useless  when  put  into  the  mouths  of  a  congregation.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  required  to  sing  them 
^>th  the  heart,  and  they  comply  with  the  announcement  from*  the 
^k,  only  as  a  form  in  which  it  is  decent  for  them  to  join. 
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This  mistake  is  often  committed  for  the  siike  of  some  piece  of 
music  which  the  con^re^j^tion  bein^  familiar  with,  therefore  ap¬ 
proves.  ‘  Vital  8park  of  Heavenly  Flame,’  is  an  instance 
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ringly  in  point.  Compositions  of  a  didactic  character,  convey¬ 
ing  instruction  in  a  medium  of  poetry,  are  happily  abundant,  mid 
every  variety  of  appeal  and  exhorUition  is  to  be  met  with  in  our 
collections.  But  it  is  usurping  the  functions  of  the  pulpit  to 
make  the  people  preach  to  themselves  by  singing  them.  They 
are  not  hymns — that  is,  devotional  compositions — and  therefore, 
however  useful  they  may  be  found,  they  prevent  a  higher  use  of 
the  rite  by  perverting  it  from  its  true  end,  which  is,  worship. 
When  our  hymns  express  feelings  that  are  proper  to  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  inmates  of  all  bosoms,  we 
have  rejison  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  power  of  sympathy. 

We  have  said  that  music  answers  a  double  purpose  in 
psalmody,  or  should  do  so.  It  renders  the  recitation  of  multitudes 
orderly  and  simultaneous,  and  contributes  to  impart  and  enhance 
emotion  by  its  power  of  expressing  it.  There  is  room  to  suspect 
that  the  great  majority  of  tunes  ordinarily  heard  in  our  chapels, 
fulfil  only  the  first  of  these  ends,  or  if  the  latter,  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  Many  of  the  most 
popular  exert  an  influence  which  is  worse  than  negative.  As 
far  as  they  convey  any  sentiment  at  all,  it  is  often  not  of  a  kind 
fit  for  the  occasion  on  w’hich  they  are  used,  and  therefore  insleiul 
of  being  the  auxiliaries  of  devotion,  they  rather  repress  it.  It 
may  be  at  once  objected  to  us,  ‘there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes 
‘ — you  may  think  as  you  do  about  our  old  favourites — but  if  we 
‘are  in  the  majority,  your  predilections  are  not  to  be  complied 
‘  with  to  our  annoyance.’  This  is  the  universjil  argument  against 

□>osed  reformations  in  matters  of  taste,  and  if  it  were  intended 
eny,  what  is  implied  in  the  very  terms,  that  pleiisure  is  the 
result  of  gratifying  all  manner  of  tastes,  it  would  be  conclusive  as 
well  as  trite.  \Ve  should  not  contradict  the  Esquimaux  who 
vaunted  seal  oil  as  a  nice  tu'ticleof  diet,  however  sjitisfied  that  our 
pahites  relished  higher  and  j)uror  flavours.  But  the  question  is 
one  of  degree— ana  none  are  qualified  to  decide  it,  who  are  only 
ac^quainted  with  one  of  the  tw’o  cljisses  competing  for  preference. 
Every  body  requires  that  a  correspondence  should  be  observable 
between  tunes  and  the  words  which  may  be  sung  to  them,  and 
feels  that  one  tune  may  excel  another  in  this  congruity.  If  nj>b 
tlie  words  of  ‘  God  Save  the  Queen,’  might  be  set  to  the  jig 
called  ‘Drops  of  Brandy,* — or,  to  quit  the  glaringly  absurd,  the 
hymn  beginning,  ‘  Come,  let  us  join  our  Cheerful  Son^,’  might 
be  sung  to  ‘  Burfbrd,*  or  ‘Thee  w'e  adore  Eternal  Name,’  to 
‘  Mount  Plejisant’ — ‘  Lonsdale’  would  be  as  often  the  tune  for 
‘  And  must  this  iKniy  die,’  jis  ‘St.  Bride’s;’  and  all  without  rais¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  contrast  and  unfitness.  If  these  are  self-evident 
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instances  of  the  justness  of  the  principle,  as  we  are  disposed  to 
think  them,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  faculty  of  discrimination,'  if 
heedfully  cultivated,  may  Jit  last  decide  that  tunes  now  widely 
popular  are  unfit  for  devotional  use  at  all — and  not  merely  by 
comparison  with  the  beautiful  melodies  they  have  thrust  out  of 
notice?  We  are  only  invitinj^  to  finer  appreciations  and  hijrher 
enjoyments. 

There  is  also  an  argument  Mn  arrest  of  judgment’  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  anticipate.  It  is  alleged,  that  if  many  of  our  tunes 
are  not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  they  serve  their  purpose, 
and  supply  what  is  lacking,  by  the  associations  our  congregations 
attacli  to  them.  If  time  and  use  are  to  give  qualities  to  tunes 
which  did  not  originally  belong  to  them,  we  may  increase  our 
stores  on  these  principles,  by  proselyting  among  profane  songs 
to  any  extent.  Our  clerks  may  set  long  metres  and  common 
metres  to  ‘Friend  of  my  Soul,’  ‘Fly  not  Yet,’  ‘Flow  on  thou 
Shining  River,’  just  as  a  notorious  composer  has  done  by  ‘Me 
Hacchus  Fires,’  ‘  Glorious  Apollo,  ’  and  the  popular  duet 
‘Deserted  by  the  Waning  Moon.’  Circumstances  extrinsic  to 
them  may  invest  some  of  the  worst  tunes  with  a  charm  that  be¬ 
longs  to  none  besides.  Nothing  is  more  likely  or  certain.  But 
the  particular  recollections  which  afford  this  intense  delight  can¬ 
not  be  common  to  many  people.  Perhaps,  on  such  grounds  as 
tliese,  no  one  tune  would  secure  a  majority  of  votes  for  its  pre¬ 
servation.  Moreover,  associations  equally  solemn  and  affecting, 
will  gather  round  the  best  tunes,  if  they  are  but  sung  often 
enough.  And  then  we  predict  that  the  congregation  which  has 
permitted  the  reform  will  enjoy  the  recompence. 

No  tunes  can  vindicate  their  claim  to  be  heard  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  do  not  possess  that  quality  of  solemnity  whicli 
summons  the  mind  to  devotion,  jmd  calls  it  from  the  world. 
Whatever  excellence  of  other  kinds  they  may  exhibit,  this  is  a 
Ciirdinal  requisite,  and  its  absence  is  sufficient  reason  for  banish¬ 
ing  them  summarily  from  our  religious  services.  By  asserting 
the  absolute  necessity  of  solemnity,  we  of  course  do  not  mean 
that  religion,  without  wdiich  hope  and  joy  are  but  flattering  illu¬ 
sions,  affords  no  scope  for  the  musical  expression  of  cheerful  and 
animating  feelings, — but  that  these  when  called  into  exercise  bv 
s^red  motives  have  that  belonging  to  them  which  forbids  all 
light  and  frivolous  modes  of  expressing  them.  It  is  possible  to 
he  solemn  without  gloom  and  to  rejoice  with  reverence.  On  this 
^^ore  then,  w^ho  can  defend  the  tunes  called  Hampshire,  Ebene- 
zer  New,  Calcutta,  Zion  Church,  Zadok,  Church  JStreet, 
Whitby,  &e. 

An  analysis  of  tunes  which  do  fulfil  this  great  condition,  disco¬ 
vers  that  they  for  the  most  part  resemble  each  other  in  allotting 
®nc  bar  for  the  musical  expression  of  two  syllal)les,  and  it  more* 
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tlmn  one,  never  more  than  two  notes  to  each  syllable.  W  hile 
llie  melody  is  kept  within  the  compass  of  about  eight  notes,  which 
is  usually  that  of  the  human  voice.  These  restrictions,  which 
genius  has  imposed  on  itself,  also  secure  the  expression  of  the 
rhytlim  or  measure  of  the  stanza,  and  facility  of  performance  by  a 
congregation — points  almost  equally  important  w'ith  the  first. 
But  tliese  three  requisites — the  expression  of  a  devotional  senti¬ 
ment — identity  of  accentuation  with  that  of  the  metre — and 
fiicility  of  execution,  are  not  often  separable  and  independent. 
The  mult  which  destroys  one  will  often  affect  the  others  equally. 
Vulgar  conventional  phrases  and  snatches  of  secular  melody, 
absurd  attempts  at*  the  fugue,  or  short  points  of  imitation  which 
the  voices  repeat  without  respect  to  the  sense  of  the  words— tlie 
metrical  fall  of  the  syllables  placed  on  the  wrong  parts  of  the  bar 
— one  line  taluiig  twice  as  many  bars  as  it  ought,  while  others 
are  defrauded  of  their  due  proportion — all  these  are  allies  in 
annulling  tlie  constituents  of  a  good  psiilin-tune.  Their  com¬ 
bined  action  is  very  well  exemplified  in  such  tunes  as  Cranbrook, 
Derby,  Oxford,  Kentucky,  Cambridge  New',  CalcutUi,  &c.,  &c. 
In  Leach  (290,  Uip.)  the  symmetry  of  the  tune  is  spoilt  by  a 
senseless  repetition  of  the  last  line,  while  a  vulgar  trolling  ol 
notes  Is  expended  on  one  word  and  lives  to  die  no  m-o-r-e,’) 
making  its  duration  six  times  as  long  as  any  other  of  its  fellow- 
syllables.  A  similar  deviation  from  the  regularity  of  the  metre 
Uikes  place  in  ‘  Darkhouse’  and  ‘Clifton.’  'I  he  absurdity  of  this 
becomes  evident  if  we  imagine  the  clerk  giving  out  the  stanza 
in  the  metrical  form  it  must  assume  when  it  comes  to  be  sung  to 
tuiu'S,  of  which  the  three  we  have  named  are  fair  specimens. 
I.ong  nassages  of  short  notes  on  single  wonls  are  found  in  the 
most  aamired  compositions,  and  w'e  suppose  the  deformity  we  are 
censuring  in  ps«dm  tunes  is  owing  to  a  blind  spirit  of  rivalry  in 
tlieir  makers.  Tiiey  forget  that,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  only  ex- 
/  pressing  tlie  word  which  carries  the  sentiment  in  an  appropriate 
strain  of  music,  which  can  never  fall  on  an  insignificant  or  un¬ 
suitable  word — that  the  idea  of  a  cantata  admits  of  this  and  every 
other  means  of  making  the  music  closely  expressive  of  the  specific 
sentiments  of  the  wonls,  which  that  of  a  psalm  tune  does  not — 
while  the  former  is  not  bound  like  a  psiilin  tune  ti)  the  observiuice 
of  any  measured  accentuation.  The  attempt  at  a  fugue  is  totally 
out  of  cliaracter  in  a  psiilm  tune — because  w  ere  the  limits  ot  the 
conde  sufficient  to  develop  its  progress,  it  is  destructive  of  the 
rhythm,  and  by  interrupting  the  steady  syllabic  march  ot  the 
melody,  tends  to  keep  the  congregation  silent,  or  makes  them  fall 
into  confusion.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  particular  tunes  seem 
It)  enioy  a  })atent  right  of  being  sung  to  particular  hymns,  e.  g* 
CranbriK)k,  Zion  Churcli,  Atwaters,  to  the  hymns  beginning 
‘Grace,  'tis  a  charming  sound,*  ‘How  did  my  heart  rejoice  to 
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hear,'  ‘  With  all  my  powers  of  heart  and  tongue  ;*  it  is  perhaps 
this  rery* peculiarity  which  has  been  the  cause  of  such  special 
conjunctions.  'Fhere  is  some  noisy  passage  to '  be  answered  in 
succession  by  the  different  parts,  and  the  congregation  execute 
them  with  great  promptitude  and  energy.  The  btisses  are  boldly 
flaring  when  they  have  it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  counter¬ 
tenors  pleasingly  venturous  on  the  verge  of  the  impossible  at  those 
junctures  of  the  strain  that  are  contrived  to  display  them.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  this  fervor  results  so  much  from 
an  exaltiltion  of  emotion,  as  from  the  run  of  the  music  admitting 
and  inviting  a  loud  and  exhilarating  uplifting  of  the  voice  The 
tune  itself,  and  not  any  feeling  the  tune  expresses,  is  the  thing 
thought  of. 

Many  ideas,  beautiful  in  themselves  when  sung  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  solo  singer,  varying  from  the  declamatory  to  that  of 
intense  feeling  or  peaceful  repose,  become  impracticable  to  a 
congregation.  ‘  Hotham’  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  good 
melody,  but  too  delicate  in  its  character  for  general  use.  But  if 
a  tune  so  beautiful  as  ‘Hotham*  is  on  this  account  scarcely 
manageable  by  an  assembly,  what  shall  be  urged  in  favor  of  many 
in  which  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  of  structural  unfitness  for 
congregational  use  is  not  compensated  by  excellency  of  a  different 
kind ;  as  Calcutta,  Leach,  Condescension,  with  their  quirks  and 
nuaver  passages — or,  Eaton,  Eythorn,  Knaresboro',  &c.,  w’herc 
the  like  faults  are  committed  by  semi-quavers  ? 

The  true  corale  is  to  exercise  the  vocal  powers  of  a  multitude. 
Its  music  must  therefore  move  in  masses.  It  must  be  simple  in 
its  conception  and  structure,  and  broadly  expressive  of  a  devo- 
tioiuil  feeling.  It  is  then  among  its  properties  to  have  its  effect 
increased  the  greater  the  number  of  voices  engaged  in  singing 
it — to  be  adapted,  eitlier  in  itself  or  by  alteration  of  its  time  or 
‘expression,*  to  a  great  variety  of  sentiments ;  though  not  often 
to  any  two  that  are  in  strong  opposition.  Its  cadences,  or  the 
musical  periods  which  terminate  each  line,  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expressiveness  of  the  composition,  while  they  pre¬ 
vent  tedium  by  delighting  the  car  with  their  harmony.  The 
Collection  whose  title  heads  our  remarks,  conUuns  multitudes  of 
beautiful  specimens.  We  may  instance  St.  Mary’s,  Windsor 
(IIJ^),  Hurford  (41),  Tirzah  (204),  &c.,  as  coniles  expressing  the 
emotions  which  awe  and  subdue.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
progression  of  the  melody  from  one  note  to  its  next,  and  by  a 
wlemn  and  pathetic  fall  in  their  cadences.  On  the  contrary, 
ideas  of  praise,  joy,  expectation,  when  musically  expressc'd,  are 
marked  by  a  bold  outline,  the  mehnly  proceeding  by  thirds  and 
fourths,  with  strongly  marked  changes  of  harmony— affording  un¬ 
expected  resting  j)laces  in  the  cadence— as  in  ('hichester,  .lerusii- 
h*m,  Darwells,  Eisenach,  Warwick,  W\»stminster  New,  York, 
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Clifton,  Montgomery,  and  many  others;  while  love,  veneration, 
and  the  feelings  of  a  tender  or  plaintive  character  cidl  for  smooth 
(lowing  equable  melody,  undisturbed  by  bold  and  unexpected 
contrasts.  Of  this  kind,  Abridge,  8t.  Stephens,  Simbury,  Mel- 
combe,  Tiverton,  llavannah,  Patinos,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  are 
unexceptionable  examples. 

It  is  the  old  corale,  bold,  dignified,  and  simple  in  its  outline, 
that  more  evidently  possesses  the  comprehensiveness  which  fits  it 
for  great  latitude  of  application.  It  has,  what  has  been  techni¬ 
cally  cjdled  an  apathetic  character,  devoid  of  the  sensuous  forms 
of  miHlern  melody.  Analogous  to  a  general  term,  it  expresses  a 
vlass  of  feelings,  but  not  their  specific  ditferences.  riiere  is 
nothing  in  its  melody  to  forbid  the  alteration  of  ‘time’  and 
*  expression,*  as  the  feeling  of  the  words  sung  to  it  may  require, 
'riie  modern  corale,  perliaps  deriving  its  invention  from  the 
serious  glee  or  verse  movements  of  the  cathedral  anthem,  is 
marked  by  the  elegant  flow'  of  its  parts  and  the  expressiveness  ol 
its  melody  ;  approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  ballad,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  express  more  closely  the  feeling  of  the  stanzas  it  is 
set  to  than  that  of  any  others.  VV^e  are  thus  ofl’ered  the  means  ot 
forming  a  permanent  union  betw’een  hymns  of  particular  shades 
of  sentiment,  and  the  tunes  which  are  best  adapted  to  express 
them.  And  provided  the  selected  tunes  are  calculated  for  con¬ 
gregational  use,  both  tunes  and  hymns  will  increase  in  force  ot 
impression  by  such  appropriations.  Let  the  principle  which 
should  dictate  the  conjunction  be  duly  recognized,  and  all  the 
rest  may  be  left  to  the  operation  of  public  taste.  VVe  abstain 
from  specifying  what  conjunctions  of  hymns  and  tunes  are  in  our 
opinion  most  suitable,  lest  the  bans  should  be  forbidden.  Hut  to 
name  a  few  tunes  which  appear  to  contain  facilities  for  what  we 
recommend:  —  Wirksworth  is  penitential;  Antwerp  tells  of  our 
mortidity,  and  is  full  of  the  memory  of  human  woe;  Mount 
Kphraiin  denotes  confidence,  but  it  is  the  confidence  of  hope,  not 
of  possession —mingling  anticipations  of  escape  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  suffering  is  not  yet  over;  St.  Cieorge*s  expresses  cheer¬ 
ful  reliance,  and  Cary’s,  grateful  praise,  but  both  are  rather  tender 
than  bold ;  (iloucester,  on  the  contrary,  declares  the  trust  that 
exults,  and  counts  the  promise  already  won.  W  e  otfer  our 
opinions  wdth  unafffected  deferenee  to  better  judges.  As  it  is 
we  have  often  to  hunent  that  the  tune  counteracts  ’  the  effect  ot 
the  w’ords.  W’e  w’ere  lately  required  to  sing  W’atts*s  beautiful 
|>aniphrasc  of  the  HI9th  Psalm,  which  calls  upon  us  to  stand  in 
awe  becjiuse  God  is  around  us,  to  ‘  Horsley* — a  tune  which  al¬ 
most  obliges  us  to  show^  that  w’e  how’ever  have  no  becoming 
sense  of  the  overwdielming  fact.  ’Phis  is  perhaps  the  most  per¬ 
fect  w’ay  of  defeating  the  end  of  psalmody. 

In  animadverting  on  the  tunes  which  enjoy  a  traditional  popu- 
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l»rity»>we  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  complete  index  expurgatorius. 
Perhaps  we  liave  not  signalised  the  greatest  criminals.  Let  every 
body  turn  informer  for  himself,  and  they  will  soon  be  denounced.  Let 
him  see  liow  often  whining  insipidity  has  been  misUikenforpathos-7- 
|)ertne8s  and  familiarity  for  gracefulness— and  bombast  for  majesty 
_ while  sometimes  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  notes  will  account  for  the  tunes  in  which  they  occur.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  no  discrimination  exer¬ 
cised  if  the  attention  is  still  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
same  tunes.  It  must  be  by  familiarity  with  those  not  ordinarily 
heard  in  our  chapels,  that  a  tiiste  ciin  be  created  for  them ;  and 
tiiis  may  come  to  have  an  expulsive  power  fatal  to  the  popularity 
of  inanv  of  our  present  favourites. 

We  liave  said  that  the  principal  effect  of  psalmody  depends  on 
the  belief  entertiiined  by  those  who  engjige  in  it  of  their  common 
sincerity.  The  liability  to  impression  in  each  member  being  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  he  believes  to  be  sympathising  with  him. 
it  might  safely  be  said  that  psalmody  can  have  no  faults  except 
those  which  impair  this  community  of  feeling  or  prevent  its  recog¬ 
nition.  All  that  we  have  insUinced  do  one  or  both  of  these,  as  a 
little  reflection  will  make  evident.  The  harsh  predominance  of 
one  voice  straining  itself,  often  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  a  congrega¬ 
tion  to  the  tune  is  likely  to  operate  both  ways.  Tlie  censumble 
attempts  of  many  persons  to  susUiin  a  part,  for  which  they  have 
not  the  requisite  musical  skill,  nor  perhaps  the  right  quality  of 
voice,  must  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole  on  all  who  are  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  within  their  range.  Countertenors  uncer¬ 
tainly  flickering  over  the  scale,  till  a  happy  accident  confirms 
their  confidence  by  bringing  them  in  tune — basses  jarring  the  ear 
by  unallowable  discords— and  the  well-meant  but  not  benevolent 
attoin|)ts  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  neither  voice  nor  ear 
for  music,  are  all  disturbing  causes  to  every  body  but  those  who 
present  them. 

We  judge  of  a  man’s  earnestness,  in  great  part,  by  the  ‘expres¬ 
sion  ’  he  gives  to  his  enunciation.  A  friend  professing  his  regard, 
with  as  little  emphasis,  as  if  he  w'ere  giving  his  opinion  of  the 
weatlier  or  asking  the  time  of  day — a  multitude  testifying  their 
loyalty  to  a  present  sovereign  by  lisped  and  heartless  tokens  of 
welcome ;  would  be  ludicrous  hypocrisies.  We  may  make  our¬ 
selves  certain,  that  devotion  is  dying  when  hosannas  languish  on 
our  tongues.  But  beyond  vigorous  shouting,  or  occasionally  an 
almost  inaudible  monotony,  what  ‘  expression  *  do  the  generality 
of  our  choral  efforts  exhibit  I  And  what  is  expressed  by  these  more 
tban  the  fact  that  the  congregation  does  or  does  not  enjoy  the 
tune?  It  would  be  credulous  to  think  emotion  of  any  kind  was 
manifested.  ‘Kxpression*  is  resolvable  into  degrees  of  quick¬ 
ness  or  slowness,  loudness  or  softness.  riic  two  first,  must  of 
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courets  be  maintained  uniformly  through  the  whole  tunc :  though 
it  may  be  altered  to  accommodate  the  sense  of  the  next  verse  if 
nect*s8ary,  jiccording  as  that  may  be  calculated  to  animate  us  or  to 
soothe  the  voice  into  a  slow  and  pensive  cadence. 

We  may  distribute  the  force  of  our  voice  as  we  please  over  the 
whole  melody — throwing  it  into  whatever  bars  or  even  notes 
we  chose ;  as  l>e8t  suits  the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed.  But  we 
are  writing  as  though  people  required  to  be  taught  all  this.  As  if 
mothers  depended  on  the  instruction  of  professors  for  tlie  mode  in 
which  they  might  best  indicate  their  love  for  their  children — as  if 
no  man  knew  when  to  speak  fast  or  loud,  or  on  what  words  to  lay 
stress,  until  he  had  qualified  himself  by  pains-taking  and  tuition. 
As  in  reading  or  speaking,  let  us  know"  what  we  mean,  speak  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  be  in  earnest,  and  we  may  trust  to  nature  for  all  be¬ 
sides.  These  things  are  not  artifices,  or  elocutionists  and  rhetori¬ 
cians  would  do  something  more  than  name  their  tools — they  would 
earn  the  credit  of  making  them.  How  is  it,  then,  that  our  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  exemplify  the  same  great  instincts  w  hich  concern 
both  singing  and  speech?  It  would  be  indecent  and  manifestly 
false,  to  explain  this  by  the  absence  of  sincerity.  The  great 
majority  of  those  w’ho  sing  in  our  congregations  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  adopt,  for  the  time  at  least,  tlie  sentiments  they  utter, 
and,  therefore,  might  be  expected  to  evince  the  ardor  and 
depth  of  their  feelings  by  their  manner  of  declaring  them.  Fhe 
deficiency  in  our  opinion  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  obstacles  which 
radically  bad  tunes  oppose.  They  express  no  feeling,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  need  no  ‘  expression.’  The  cure  then  is  to  be  found  in  the 
substitution  of  the  gooil  for  the  bad.  By  the  use  of  those  which 
admit  and  invite  expression,  the  tJiste  and  skill  will  unconsciously 
develope  themselves.  Nevertheless,  until  tliat  time  arrive,  there 
will  be  a  great  advantage  in  pursuing  the  means  we  have  to  recom¬ 
mend. 

We  believe  the  ancient  objection  to  the  use  of  organs  is 
wearing  away  in  our  denominations.  They  are  felt  to  be  not 
only  appropriate  from  the  very  quality  of  their  tones,  but  a  great 
assistance  to  the  psalmody  of  congregations  too  large  to  allow 
their  voices  to  be  drow’iied  by  the  volume  of  their  sound.  They 
lead  great  numbers  more  effectually  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  one  man.  We  think  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  tlieir  ust* — they  would  operate  beneficially  on  the  taste  of 
those  who  employed  them.  Tunes  w'hich  we  are  content  to  sing, 
would  become  intolenible  when  their  jingling  passages  and 
meagre  harmonies  w  ere  heard  from  an  instrument  that  would  so 
plainly  reveal  their  real  character.  Athough,  it  must  be  con- 
t(»ssed,  that  bad  Uiste  has  often  continued  to  preside  in  defiance  ot 
them. 

Ucformatioiis  rarely  if  ever  begin  in  the  multitude.  Detects 
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however  eiiormous  are  submitted  to  for  ages  without  suspicion 
until  perceived  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  influeucing  the 
mass.  In  no  other  way  wc  conceive  ciiii  our  f)salmody  undergo  a 
complete  reform.  It  is,  therefore,  to  those  whose  character  and 
position  give  tliem  weight  in  our  congregations,  that  we  address 
ourselves.  The  few  bright  examples  of  what  may  be  done  to 
rescue  our  t>salmo<ly  from  the  censures  passed  u[H)n  it  by  all 
(|iiiiliiied  judges  out  of  our  pale,  have  been  thus  created.  It 
might  I  be  invidious  to  name  them.  The  practicability  mid  apt¬ 
ness  of  the  means  we  have  to  recommend  have  been  proved  in  the 
instances  we  allude  to,  where  success  in  the  next  degree  to  per¬ 
fect  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  few. 

The  principal  features  of  the  plans  adopted  in  these  cases  have 
been,  the  banishment  of  the  volumes  w'hich  have  so  long  main¬ 
tained  an  injurious  supremacy — the  employment  of  the  collection 
under  review — and  the  esUiblishment  of  meetings  for  the  practice 
of  psalmody  during  the  week.  A  sufficient  number  of  people 
iiave  thus  been  rendered  familiar  with  the  new  tunes,  and  capable 
of  singing  all  with  accuracy.  The  gentlemen  who  have  assumed 
the  direction  of  these  meetings  have  proceeded  gradually.  Cor¬ 
rectness  in  time  and  tune  were  the  first  points  insisted  on  and 
secured.  ‘  Expression  *  was  afterwards  attended  to,  and  in 
a  great  meiisure  attained.  If  in  any  thing  they  liave  failed  it  is 
owing  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  to  a  prevailing  insensibility  to  the 
claims  this  duty  of  praising  God  1ms  upon  our  nest  efforts  to  render 
it  not  unworthy  of  the  lleing  who  must  condescend  even  to  listen 
to  the  anthems  of  heaven.  Praise  is  graciously  accepted,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe — but  only  when  it  is  ‘  comely.’  We  have 
been  content  to  bring  the  lame  and  the  sickly  for.  offerings.  We 
have  seemcil  to  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while,  much  less  an 
obvious  duty,  for  the  people  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  only 
jmrt  that  falls  upon  them  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  may  do 
this  as  well  as  they  can,  or  not  all ;  if  they  so  choose.  This  case 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  ‘  no  voice  can  be  improved 
‘  by  cultivation — every  body  reads  music  by  the  light  of  nature, 
*  and  forms  an  harmonious  bass  or  tenor  by  the  spontaneous  sug- 
‘.gestion  of  his  untutored  ear.’  We  should  not  tolerate  the  same 
marks  of  want  of  care  and  study  in  the  ministrations  of  tlie 
pulpit.  The  heart  and  understanding  we  know  are  chiefly  to  be 
looked  to,  for  it  is  these  alone  that  God  regards.  The  harshest 
whooping  that  could  be  heard  from  a  hut-full  of  converted  llot- 
Wntots — if  it  proceeded  from  no  spurious  feeling,  is  of  higher 
account  than  the  most  finished  performances  of  the  vain  and  self- 
respecting.  But  is  it  evidence  of  a  right  state  of  the  heart,  or  in¬ 
deed  of  the  understanding,  to  leave  imperfect  what  might  be  im¬ 
proved  ?  Neglect  in  tliis  matter,  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  igno¬ 
rance,  closely  resembles  presumption  and  profanity. 
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There  is  a  point  in  the  proj^ress  of  such  attempts  as  we  are  ad¬ 
vocating^,  when  tlie  psalmcniy  may  possibly  exliibit  somewhat  of 
a  cold  and  artificial  character.  It  may  be  expected  to  occur  just 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  people  have  ipmlified  themselves  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  new  and  better  mode  of  performinjr  the  duty, 
before  the  mass  of  the  conj^regation  is  accustomed  to  the  \yide 
transition  and  familiar  with  the  newly  introduced  melodies.  Hut 
time  w’ill  cure  this — and  there  will  be  the  less  to  cure,  the  more 
zealously  the  congregation  co-operate  in  wdiatever  methods  of 
reform  may  be  pursued.  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  we 
desire  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  singing  of  our  congregations 
which  is  not  attainable,  nor  if  it  were,  desirable — that  we  wish  to 
render  it  a  musical  performance  which  may  gratify  the  ear  and 
taste  of  the  fastidious.  The  tenour  of  our  observations  ought  to 
repel  this  charge.  It  is  the  perfection  of  psalmody  wliich  we 
would  promote,  not  that  which  belongs  to  the  concert-room. 
Covdd  we,  by  one  stroke  of  our  pen,  realize  all  we  desire— in¬ 
stead  of  a  smaller  number  of  singers,  there  would  be  many 
more  than  at  present.  For  almost  every  body  might  use 
his  voice  at  some  pitch  or  other  with  addition  to  the  general 
effect,  as  well  as  profit  to  himself.  It  is  not  tnivelling  out 
of  our  record,  to  refer  to  the  great  advantage  which  the  rite 
would  receive,  were  the  announcement  of  the  hymn  and  tune, 
and  the  recitation  of  the  former  which  is  customary  amongst 
us,  committed  to  those  who  would  not  shock  us  by  ji  style 
of  delivery  either  formal  or  flippant,  irreverent  or  pompous. 
We  could  insttince  congregations  that  have  been  great  gainers 
by  relinquishing  the  services  of  those  whose  only  qualifications 
are,  perhaps,  loudness  of  voice  and  a  superficial  know  ledge  of 
music,  for  the  unpaid  superintendence  of  men  of  education,  taste, 
skill  in  music,  and  best  of  all  for  our  purpose,  piety.  In  most  of 
our  chapels  one  or  tw^o  uniting  these  attributes  might  surely  be 
found ;  are  they  ashamed  to  use  them  in  such  service  ? 

It  W’ould  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  future  perfection  of 
psalmody,  w’ere  facilities  afforded  in  our  colleges  for  instruction 
in  the  science  of  music,  and  those  principles  of  fciste  wdiicli  have 
respect  to  it.  This  would  secure  at  le<ast  one  man  of  influence  in 
oacli  congregation,  competent  to  repair  the  defects  we  at  present 
deplore.  We  say  repair,  becjuise  it  must  l>e  recollected,  that  it 
W’as  not  always  as  it  is  now ;  psjilmody  had  a  brighter  era,  and  to 
that  standard  we  desire  to  return. 

The  laudable  and  successful  attempt  wdiich  is  being  made  in  a 
suburban  hamlet  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  love 
of  its  pleasures,  into  classes  of  society  wdiich  w^e  have  hitherto  been 
I'ontent  to  leave  a  prey  to  debasing  appetites  and  sordid  engage¬ 
ments  albeit  ready  enough  to  exaspenite  the  evils  by  legislating 
against  them,  should  it  provoke  imiUition,  will  tell  tavorably  on 
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psalmody  itself,  lii  the  instance  we  refer  to,  this  forms  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  their  choral  performances,  which  considering  the 
short  time  since  tlie  experiment  wiis  be^iin,  reflect  the  hit^hest 
credit  on  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  j^entleman  to  whom  the 
public  is  principally  indebted,  for  practically  bringing  this  means 
of  civilization  before  its  notice. 

W'e  refer  our  readers  to  the  very  able  preface  of  the  Pstdmist 
for  a  summary  of  the  sjicred  history  of  music,  with  a  copious  cita¬ 
tion  of  authorities  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to  justify  its 
religious  use ;  if  that  can  be  thought  necrssary.  It  also  contains 
a  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  psiilmody.  *^1  he 
scheme  of  the  work  is  perspicuously  declared,  and  renects  the 
highest  credit  on  those  who  devised  it.  The  principles  which 
have  guided  the  compilers  in  the  choice  of  tunes  are  plain,  and 
w’ill  approve  themselves  to  every  one  wdio  allows  himself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  their  preface.  The  result  is  a  collection  un¬ 
rivalled  in  the  number  of  unexceptionable  tunes  it  contains,  and  in 
tlie  beauty  of  their  arrangements,  in  w'hich  the  harmonies  are  rich 
and  full,  without  being  abstruse  or  intricate.  This  of  itself  is  a  very 
great  improvement  on  the  popular  collections,  which  are  noto¬ 
riously  poor  and  deficient  in  arrangement ;  no  slight  fault  when 
it  is  recollected  that  chords  or  simultaneous  sounds  affect  us  pre¬ 
cisely  as  sounds  in  succession  do.  Harmony  is  a  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  often  equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  melody.  It 
gratifies  more  than  the  appetite  of  the  ear.  It  can  be  made  to 
excite  the  imagination  and  stir  the  heart. 

The  ease  of  performers  of  ordinary  skill  has  been  consulted  by 
every  simplification  consistent  wdth  musical  propriety.  The 
tenor  and  alto  cleft’s,  which  few  are  acquainted  with,  are  discarded. 
A  few  of  the  arrangements,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
w’ork,  are  in  a  style  altogether  too  chromatic.  The  basses  have 
more  of  the  florid  and  instrumental  character  than  should  be 
found  in  compositions  for  popular  use,  and  that  on  occasions  when 
devotion  and  not  display  is  regarded.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  tunes  are  not  open  to  this  objection. 

The  collection  is  enriched  by  many  beautiful  adaptations  from 
the  greatest  masters,  made  on  principles  to  which  nothing  can 
be  onjected.  The  subjects  are  unknown  to  tlie  generality,  and 
therefore,  although  some  of  them  were  not  designed  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  religion  by  their  authors,  they  are  not  likely  to  suggest 
ideas  of*a  contrary  tendency.  The  evil  of  many  of  our  adapta¬ 
tions  is,  that  the  tunes  w’ere  popular  before  they  were  consecrated. 
We  have  made  priests  of  the  meanest  of  the  people. .  But  the 
better  and  more  deservedly  popular  any  secular  tune  is,  the  more 
strongly  will  it  be  surrounded  by  associations  foreign  to  and  byr 
contrast  repellent  of  devotional  feelings.  Forgetfulness  of  i  this 
fact  made  the  great  religious  leader  ask,  ‘  why  the  devil  should  be 
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‘suiferetl  to  keen  all  the  ^oml  times  to  himself  ?  straightway 
enriching  the  i)«i!moily  of  his  chajK'l  by  the  abiluetion  of  ‘  Itnle 
‘  Brittania,’  ‘Away  \dth  Melancholy/ and  a  few  others.  Be 
should  have  been  cautions  —we  have  'plenty  of  tunes  that  ini^it 
tempt  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Let  our  subjects  l>e 
taken  from  the  nntravelled  depths  of  musical  liteiature,  and  we 
may  adapt  as  larjijely  as  we  choose  without  oft’ence. 

The  list  of  those  w’ho  have  contributed  to  fill  the  three  ninn- 
bers  already  issued,  includes  the  most  classical  comjmsers  of  all 
ii^^es.  Nor  is  there  a  name  of  eminence  in  the  present  musical 
world  that  is  not  creditjibly  represented  by  one  or  more  tunes, 
some  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  compositions  of  the  late  Samuel  Wesley,  who  had  no 
sinwrior  amonp^  the  moderns  in  the  facility  with  which  he  threw 
on  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  corale^  have  enriched  the 
|>a^es  of  the  psalmist,  especially  the  third  number,  to  a  very  ‘(rent 
extent.  Among  so  much  excellence  it  would  be  dilficult  as  well 
as  invidious  to  particularize.  Nor  would  our  limits  permit  it. 
The  w'ork,  when  completed  (a  fourth  number  is  promised)  will  Ih» 
a  splendid,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  voluntary  oft’ering  from  the 
highest  genius  to  the  service  of  religion — rich  beyond  luiy  prece- 
ilent  in  raultless  beauty  of  melo<ly,  and  the  most  finished  resources 
of  harmony — a  volume  full  of  the  loftiest  style  of  music— -that  of 
the  imssions. 

In  one  point,  w’c  think,  the  compilers  have  avowedly  erred. 

‘  Conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  direct  innovations  on  esttd>lished 
‘  customs  and  prejudices,  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  yield 
‘  so  far  to  tlie  present  tiiste  in  psalmody,  as  to  include  in  their 
‘selection  some  of  those  tunes,  whose  principal  claim  to  insertion 
‘will  be  found  in  their  existing  popularity.’  Is  it  a  likely  way  to 
win  a  man  to  virtue  by  allowing  liim  to  retain  a  few  of  his  favorite 
vices.  The  motto  of  a  reformer  should  be  ‘  less  than  thorough 
‘  w’ill  not  do  it.'  The  false  principles  of  taste,  or  the  culpable 
supineness  under  the  absence  of  any  principles  whatever,  which 
the  patronage  of  meiigre  and  vulgar  tunes  implies,  are  not  oidy 
tolerated  by  the  intrimuction  of  specimens  into  a  selection  of  such 
just  pretensions  as  the  present;  t)ut  the  people  who  thus  receive 
indulgencies  for  these  sins  against  taste,  will  in  time  quote  the 
authority  of  the  Psidmist,  to  prove  that  neither  these  nor  any  like 
them  are  sins  at  all.  But  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point  Regarding  the  Psidmist  as  a  standard,  w  hich  w’C 
predict  it  will  be,  our  remarks  are  just — as  it  is  an  instrument  of 
practical  reformation,  wddeh  must  unfortunately  be  ‘as  the  jieople 
‘will  bear  it*  perhaps  they  have  not  complied  with  the  fondness  of 
old  partialities  to  a  sufficient  extent  But  at  a  time  w  hen  an 
attempt  has  just  been  made,  which  from  the  sanction  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Sunday-School- Union,  must  be  too  successful,  to 
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prolongs  the  reij^n  of  vulj^rity  and  ci^mmon-piace  over  our  sacred 
music,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  tlie  opponent,  as  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  ‘  Union  Tune 
<  Book,’  sliould  occupy  no  neutral  position.  These  two  can  never 
enjoy  a  divided  empire  in  any  congrejj^tion,  for  the  one  exem¬ 
plifies  with  curious  care,  both  in  the  tunes  selected  and  dn  their 
arrang^ements,  all  the  faults  which  the  other  has  avoided.  It  is  to 
be  regretteil,  that  the  exertions  of  a  few  public  spirited  and  disin¬ 
terested  persons  in  the  cause  of  psalmody,  the  first  fruits  of  which 
liave  been  a  long  time  before  the  public,  have  met  with  no  more 
respect  from  the  directors  of  that  useful  society.  They  might, 
at  least,  have  forbore  to  employ  their  widely-extended  agency  in 
counteracting  a  very  laudable  effort. 


Art.  VII 1.  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  By  Georoe  Robinson, 
Ksq.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  Vol.  i., 
Palestine  ;  vol.  ii.,  Syria.  London  :  Henry  Colburn. 


trow  EVER  ludicrous  the  idleness  which,  under  pretence  of 
curiosity,  urges  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  worthlessness  of  the  ‘  know^ 

*  ledge  gained  in  foreign  parts^'  which  idle  people  publish  ^at 
‘  request  of  friends  ;*  none  will  deny  to  us  the  praise  of  contri¬ 
buting  largely  to  the  accumulation  of  facts  concerning  the  habits 
and  manners  that  belong  to  conditions  of  society  totally  different 
from  our  owm. 

In  the  shoals  that  migrate  from  the  British  Isles  every 
summer,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  tolerable  proportion 
have  either  the  preparatory  knowledge  that  teaches  what  to 
observe,  or  the  discrimination  and  industry  that  fit  them  for 
giving  to  others  any  valuable  detail  of  their  remarks.  Hence, 
tlie  intelligent  inhabitants  of  other  countries  often  smile  at 
our  countrymen  scampering  through  regions  which  they  visit 
merely  to  say,  ‘  I  have  travelled  there^  and  gazing  at  objects  of 
which  they  mistake  the  nature.  We,  also,  wdio  slay  at  home  are 
disposed  to  mirth  or  severity,  according  to  the  predominant  feeling 
of  the  moment,  when  ‘  Personal  adveiitures^  or  ‘  Remarks  made  in 
a  tour'*  beguile  us  of  money  and  time  ;*giving  nought  in  exchange 
hut  facts  as  interesting  as  tJiat  the  intrepid  authors  were,  on  some 
piirticular  spot  of  the  earth’s  surface  compelled  to  drink 'bad  wine 
and  sleep  on  uncomfortable  beds ;  and  adding  to  the  common 
iit^k  of  human  knowledge  no  ideas  more  novel  than  what  Johnson 
said  would  be  contributed  by  Goldsmith  on  his  return  from  his 
projected  eastern  travels.  ‘  Goldy^*  said  the  moralist,  ‘  loouid 

*  bring  home  a  wheelbarrow  and  exhibit  it  as  a  curiosity  ?*  .  , 
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But,  while  we  have  just  causes  to  allejre  for  contempt  of  the 
qualification  and  acquisitions  of  many  a  travelled  author,  we  an» 
not  backward  to  admit  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  world  from  tlie 
accumulation  of  narratives  by  observers  who,  cjirryiiitr  out  a  suf¬ 
ficient  stock  of  preparatory  knowledfi^e  and  allowing  themselves 
sufficient  time  for  observation,  have  at  last  had  the  modesty  to 
content  themselves  with  accurate  statements  unincumbered  witli 
distracting^  details  of  travellers  petite  personne'  or  the  yet  mon» 
W'earisome  annoyance  of  interminable  discussion  on  matters  of 
which  readers  know  but  little,  and  cursory  observers  probably  know 
less. 

I'he  public  has  now  some  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  the  viands 
prepared  for  its  taste.  A  book  is  no  lonj^er  thouj^ht  attractive, 
simply,  beciiuse  it  contiiins  ‘  news  from  a  far  country,*  We  ask 
for  accuracy  and  discrimiimtion.  We  are  more  solicitous  to 
know  what  the  author  saw'  w  ith  his  eyes  and  heard  with  his  ears, 
than  to  be  informed  how  he  fared,  or  what  he  conjectured. 

This  demand  for  exact  information  is  j)reciseiy  what  is  met 
by  the  volumes  of  Mr.  llobinson.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
W'ork  which  brin^  us  nothing  absolutely  new*,  we  feel  the  advan- 
fci^e  of  having  in  small  compass,  the  matter  hitherto  scattered 
throug;h  many  volumes  of  various  decrees  of  merit,  some  of  them 
expensive  in  form  and  inconvenient  in  arran<rement.  Yet  this 
w’ork  is  not  a  dry  compression  of  the  results  of  other  men  s 
labour ;  on  the  contniry,  it  beiirs  the  sUimp  of  interesting  fidelity, 
and  carries  alonir  with  it  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

'riie  maps  and  plans  essential  to  a  work  of  the  kind  are  p^iven 
in  so  unostentatious  a  form,  that  general  readers  may  possibly  not 
at  first  si^ht  suspect  their  merit.  But,  w'hen  they  have  been 
tested  by  use,  their  value  will  be  acknowledj^ed  !  The  countries 
which  Mr.  Robinson’s  volumes  brint^  under  our  notice,  have  been 
visited,  indeed,  by  men  w  hose  w'orks  w  ill  ever  command  attention 
for  the  lefirniiiij^,  the  imaii^ination,  or  the  piety  with  which  they 
are  imbued.  But  the  reader  of  Chateaubriand  and  of  La  Mar- 
tine  feels  a  perpetual  need  of  some  sober  ^uide  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  aid  him  to  realize  as  matter  of  fact  the  scenes  which 
suj^^rcstcd  their  excitinij^  aspirations.  With  the  tact  that  be- 
lonj^  only  to  the  experienced  traveller,  Mr.  Robinson  presents 
in  his  maps  and  plans  answers  to  the  very  (piestions  siiji^j^ested 
by  a  perusid  of  the  text.  Knowing  that  the  traveller’s  need 
of  information  is  most  provokinjrly  tanUilized,  on  hearinj^  that 
some  lar^c  library  contains  many  most  excellent  w'orks  in  w'hich 
lies  scjittered  the  knowledjre  that  lie  can  use  only  w’hen  stow^ed  in 
his  valise,  the  author  has  provided  for  others  the  matter,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  at  the  commencement  of  his  owm  travels,  w'oiild 
have  spared  him  much  fati«;ue,  and  siived  him  from  many  an  hour 
of  anxious  uncertainty. 
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.yTlie  value  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  habit  of  exact  narrative,  is 
peculiarly  evident  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  details  his 
excursion  in  ‘  the  country  beyond  Jordan'  There  few  have  ven¬ 
tured  ;  and,  to  say  nothinj^  of  personal  safety,  none  could  return 
thence  with  any  intellij^ence  to  the  public,  unless  they  had  first, 
.like  this  traveller,  familiarised  themselves  wdth  the  language  and 
lieen  able  to  assume  tlie  habit  of  the  roving  Bedouin.  Only  tliey 
who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  their  way  into  an  unex¬ 
plored  district  will  be  able  to  anticipate  the  oblis^ation  which 
future  visitors  of  the  land,  where  ‘  the  two  tribes  and  a  half'  fouiul 
their  promised  rest,  wdll  acknowledge  to  the  author  of  these 
volumes. 

,  In  the  acknow  ledgments  of  thase  w  ho  follow  his  footsteps  the 
author  will  ultimately  find  his  chief  rew  ard.  A  lively  emotion  thrills 
through  the  hearts  of  those  who  ‘  have  known  the  Holy  Script nresfrom 
[tJieir  yout/iy  as  often  as  they  hear  of  spots  ‘  which  their  earliest 
^  dreams  hax^e  dwelt  npony*  and  which  bear  names  hallowed  alike 
by  perpetual  connexion  with  their  purest  studies,  and  by  being 
the  sources  of  their  most  spiritualising  meditations.  This  interest 
will  never  fail  to  produce  a  supply  of  readers  for  works  like  that 
before  us.  And  the  intellectual  character  of  our  cage  will  readily 
bestow  attention  upon  a  work,  that  not  only  interests  warmly  by 
its  subject,  but  instructs  accurately  by  its  matter. 

That  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  pass  through  Syria  and  Palestine 
with  the  eye  and  heart  of  a  mere  biogniphcr,  we  have  evidence 
in  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  sublimity  of  natural  scenery,  and 
in  the  commiseration  with  which  he  depicts  recollections  of  fallen 
greatness.  As  ^brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  y*  a  single  word  from  a 
feeling  heart  is  often  more  forcible  than  a  lengthened  description 
to  indiciite  sympathy  ;  especially,  when  real  faith,  scorning  obtru¬ 
sion  upon  the  w  orld,  is  the  source  of  the  tear  that  must  spring 
‘ where  sad  Jnd(ea  weeps  beneath  her  palm'  These  alfectitig 
touches,  often  conveyed  in  half  a  sentence,  are  so  interspersed 
with  the  toj)ographical  information  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
shown  by  mere  extracts.  Our  readers  w  ill  admire  with  us  ex¬ 
pressions  of  taste,  sympathy,  and  piety  blended  with  exact  infor¬ 
mation.  We  may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  scenes  described  would  indeed 
enforce  a  pensive  thought  upon  any  mind  not  hardened  by  world- 
liness  to  callous  indifference. 

Theapprocich  to  Jerusalem  claims  our  fir^t  notice.  t. 

*  As  we  a])proach  Jerusalenv  the  road  lK*comeH  more  and  more 
rugged,  and  all  appearance  of  vegetation  ceases.  The  rocks  are  scantily 
covered  with  soil,  and  what  littie  verdure  might  have  existed  in  tlie 
spring  is  now,  in  the  autuinn,  entirely  burnt  up.  There  is  a  liko 
Jthsence  of  animal  life ;  and  it  is  nc»  exaggeration  to  say,  ‘  here  wan 
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dwclleth  not ;  the  beast  wandercth  not,  and  the  bird  Jliclh  not,*  Indeed, 
nothing  indiciites  the  immediate  aj)proach  to  the  ancient  metrojMilis 
of  Judaea,  unless  it  he  the  apparent  evidences  of  a  curse  upon  its  soil, 
impressed  in  the  dreadful  characters  just  mentioned,  whilst  ‘  the  inha. 
hitants  thereof  are  scattered  abroad*  Oftentimes  on  the  road  was  I 
tein])ted  to  exclaim,  ‘  likeR//e  stranyer  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,* 

*  ^^ilerefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  the  land  ?  What  meanetli 
the  heat  of  this  great  anger?* 

As  we  read  tins  we  can  participate  in  the  awe  with  which  the 
author  subjoins,  in  a  foot-note,  the  response,  ‘  Because  they  have 
^transgressed  the  taws,  changed  the  ordinance,  and  broken  the 
‘  everlasting  covenant,^ 

The  description  of  the  approach  proceeds. 

‘  Impatient  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  city,  I  had  nule  on  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  when  upon  reaching  an  eminence,  which  for 
some  time  past  we  had  seen  before  us,  a  line  of  embattled  walls,  uImivc 
which,  a  few  cupolas  and  minarets  raised  their  heads,  suddenly  presenteil 
itself  to  my  anxious  view.  I  did  not  if  this  was  Jerusalem, 

Indeed,  I  could  not  have  satisfied  my  inquiry  had  I  wished,  for  not  a 
living  creature  was  moving  without  the  city  walls.  I  Fi:i/r,  however, 
that  it  was  the  Holy  City  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  was  disappointed  in  its 
general  ap])earance,  and  in  the  impressions  I  was  prejiared  to  receive, 
upon  viewing  for  the  first  time,  the  place  that  liad  so  long  enjoyed  the 
sjH'cial  favours  of  heaven,  and  which  at  a  later  and  ever-nieinorable 
pericnl,  was  fixed  upon  by  our  Hird  to  lie  the  theatre  of  his  sufferings 
for  our  redemption.  This  surprise'  originated,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  aspect  of  the  town  (for  as  yet  w^e  had  seen  hut  little  of  it)  as 
from  the  singularity  of  its  ])ositioii ;  lieing  surrounded  by  mountains, 
without  any  cultivated  land  within  the  range  of  \nsion,  destitute  of 
water,  and  not  appjwently  on  any  high-road.’  As  my  companions  suc¬ 
cessively  came  uj),  they  evidently  particijiated  in  this  feeling  of  disap- 
|H)intment.  We  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  each  one  declining  to 
communiciite  his  sensations  to  the  other  ;  or,  perhajis,  unable  to  do  so 
from  the  novelty  of  our  situation.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  35  —37. 

Could  we  give  space  for  the  entire  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Second 
Volume,  our  readers  would  join  us  in  envying  tlie  Author’s 
feelings  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  yet  u[)right  columns  of 
Balbee  stood  before  his  sight.  I  hat  the  forest  is  reduced  to  a 
grove,  and  the  temple’s  ruins  lie  at  the  base  of  six  remaining 
columns,  add  to  the  melancholy  interest  inseparable  from  admi- 
nition  of  these  magnificent  relics  of  man’s  greatness  and  of 
nature’s  vastness. 

The  T'emple  of  the  Sun,  like  ^fair  Melrosef  should  be  viewed 
‘  by  sii'cet  nmmlight* 

*  As  1  entered  the  grand  court,  in  which  are  contained  the  princii>al 
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rninSf  a  f^enenil  silence  prevailed  throughout,  even  the  shepherd's  pi^x*, 
which  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  caujrht  my  ear  in  the  plain,  had 
now  ceased  to  be  heard.  But  it  was  the  silence  of  death  and  of  ^vidow- 
ed  jH'Patness,  for  here  man  once  dwelt — here,  space,  material,  and  art, 
were  all  made  subservient  to  his  views  of  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
From  thence  I  directed  my  steps  to  the  more  perfect  temple,  standing 
in  the  area  below  ;  but  the  masses  of  prostrate  columns,  and  chiselled 
miu’hles,  which  obstnicted  its  entrance,  seemed  almost  to  interdict  an 
approach.  After  slipping  and  falling  repeatedly,  1  gained  the  interior. 
Here  my  presence  occasioned  a  panic  amongst  a  host  of  birds,  appa¬ 
rently  wild  pigeons,  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  temple  ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  startled  myself  by  the  fluttering  and  bustle  that 
ensued,  in  consecpience  of  my  intrusion. 

‘  One  half  of  the  building,  which  is  roofless,  lay  buried  in  gloomy 
shadow ;  whilst  the  moonlight  rested  with  complacency  upon  the  upper 
story  of  the  remainder,  and  gave  a  fanciful  embellislnnent  to  the  ela- 
lM)rate  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned.  View'ed  by  day,  these 
beautiful  structures,  though  replete  with  interest  and  delight,  carry 
with  them  a  mingled  feeling  of  humiliation  and  regret :  humiliation  at 
the  reflection  of  the  transitory  greatness  of  all  human  conceptions ;  and 
regret,  that  such  proud  relics  of  man's  genius,  should  be  held  by  a 
people  incapable  of  appreciating  their  merits,  and  consequently  heed¬ 
less  of  their  further  and  complete  destruction  ;  whereas,  by  the  uncer¬ 
tain  light  which  reigns  at  this  hour,  the  greater  part  of  the  deficiencies 
are  supplied  by  fancy,  and  the  mind  is  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the 
period  of  its  perfect  state,  when  incense  burnt  on  its  altars,  and  these 
walls  resounded  with  the  chants  of  a  people,  sacrificing  to  the  great 
luminary  which  enlightens  the  world  and  sheds  its  blessed  influence  on 
the  earth.  Emerging  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sanctuary,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  suddenly  called  to  the  six  noble  detached  columns,  standing 
iiixm  the  up]>er  platform,  and  shmXing  high  up  into  the  air  ;  the  effect 
of  which  at  this  moment,  was  heightened  to  sublimity  by  the  moon- 
lieams  reflecting  on  their  shafts,  and  by  the  solemn  stillness  that 
reigned  around  them.  Seated  upon  a  fallen  fragment  of  this  august 
pile,  and  riveted  to  the  spot  by  a  melancholy  yet  pleasurable  feeling, 
I  remained,  1  dare  not  say  how  long,  absorbed  in  reflection  and  emo¬ 
tions,  which  the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  serenity  of  the  night,  were  all 
so  well  calculated  to  inspire.’ — Vol.  11.,  pp.  103 — lOo. 

The  beauty  of  natural  scenery  is  not  lost  upon  our  author. 
After  describing  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  general  as¬ 
pect  of  the  cultivated  spots  on  its  banks,  he  thus  pictures  his 
sensiitions ; 

*  But  Nature  is  more  apparent  than  Art  in  this  picturesque  valley; 
and  no  where,  indeed,  in  my  long  course  of  travel,  have  I  seen  h<*r 
hi*autiea  lavislu'd  with  so  bountiful  a  hand.  It  is  hardly  witlrin  the 
reach  of  language  to  convey  an  adt*quate  idea  of  the  luxuriant  varii»ty 
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uf  folkge  which  presents  itself  on  every  side.  Besides  the  rich  ^^reeu 
myrtle  and  laorel,  mixed  up  with  the  wild  vine;  the  bay-tree,  arbutus, 
plane-tree,  and  sycamore,  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  But  it 
was  not  the  eye  ^one  that  was  charmed.  The  fruit-trees,  which  are 
here  very  abundant,  were  now*  in  full  blossom,  and  sent  forth  an  apee- 
able  fragrance  as  w  e  passed  along ;  and  to  complete  the  gratification  of 
the  senses,  the  occasional  shallow's  of  the  river  kept  up  a  perpetual 
murmur,  which  soothed  the  ear,  and  more  than  once  invited  us  to  re¬ 
pose.'  *  One  single  regret  mingled  itself  with  our  pleasure,  viz.  that, 
owing  to  its  distance  from  our  homes,  we  could  not  hope  to  make  it 
the  object  of  our  frequent  pilgrimage.’ — ib.,  pp.  301 — 302. 


That  one  who  could,  as  these  extracts  show*,  feel  and  describe 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  grandeur  of  antiquity,  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  the  judicial  sentences  of  Providence,  should  be  so 
sparing  in  digressions  of  these  kinds,  if  digressions  they  can  be 
called,  is  a  fault  for  w'hich  tve  only  find  an  apology  in  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  w  hich  the  author  had  imposed  on  himself  of  making 
a  book  w’herein  the  principal  characteristic  should  be  utility.  As 
however,  none  know  s  better  than  he  the  ennobling  w  orth,  the  real 
utility,  of  whatever  calls  off  man  from  the  near  to  the  distant ;  we 
suggest  to  him  the  claim  which  the  public  has  upon  him  for  infor¬ 
mation, — (as  to  accuracy  W’e  need  not  doubt  him,)  enlivened  to 
the  utmost  by  all  his  varied  power  of  intellect  and  feeling.  He 
lived  with  the  Bedouin,  speaking  his  language  and  wearing  his 
dress.  In  Egypt  he  had  much  intercourse  with  the  various  races. 
Of  tlic  Levant  he  tells  us  that  very  few  travellers  have  made  so 
complete  and  extensive  a  tour  as  himself.  In  Greece  he  has  seen 
the  glorious  monuments  of  Hellas,  the  devastations  of  barbarism, 
and  the  commingled  chicanery  and  patriotism  of  regeneration. 
Surely  the  same  journals  and  recollections  as  have  furnished  these 
tw’o  volumes  contain  stores  of  matter  that,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
motto,  we  say  tlie  author  owes  to  u$. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  of  Air.  Robinson’s  w’ork  w  ithout 
calling  attention  to  the  thanks  which  those  who  love  the  best  ot 
all  truths  will  cheerfully  render  to  an  author  whose  ow’n  faith  was 
evidently  confirmed  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  scene  of  God’s 
manifestation  of  himself,  and  who  returns  with  evidence  to 
^strengthen  his  brethren.* 

That  men  go  to  Palestine  believers  and  return  sceptics,  is  often 
assorted ;  but  it  is  only  true  of  the  ill-informed  portion  of  be¬ 
lievers,  (too  numerous  we  admit,)  who  know  not  how’  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  obvious  and  i^mlpablc  falsehood  of  pretences  to 
c'crtainty  in  identifying  minute  localities,  and  the  equally  obvious 
and  iuil|)able  truth  that  the  soil  of  Judaea  is  the  land  given  to  a 
|>eculiar  people,  hallowed  for  all  nations  by  the  footste|)S  of  Him 
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who  ^ve  himself  for  the  li^ht  of  the  world,  and  baptized  with 
his  blood  by  the  name  of  Holy.  A  well-informed  Christian  tra- 
reller  cannot  there  lose  his  faith,  nor  will  even  the  conviction  that 
every  spot  is  incapable  of  being  proved  to  be  the  prwse  scene  of 
the  event  from  wnich  it  claims  celebrity,  be  a  valid  reason  for 
doubting  the  event  itself,  recorded  upon  perfectly  independent 
testimony,  or  even  for  checking  the  sympathies  aroused  by  the 
mere  name. 

These  diverse  operations  of  true  and  false  philosophy  we  may 
well  illustrate  by  a  beautiful  extract  from  our  Author’s  remarks  at 
the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah. 

‘  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  an  ancient  quarry,  the  entrance 
to  which,  now  walled  up,  faces  the  south.  Tliis  is  shown  as  the  cave, 
or  grotto,  to  w’hich  the  prophet  Jeremiah  retired,  to  |)our  forth  his 
lamentations.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  tmd  the  guardianship 
of  it  is  confided  to  a  dervish,  who  lives  in  a  small  hut  contiguous  to  it. 
Christians  are  not  admitted.  Opening  the  sacred  volume  at  this  spot, 
the  surest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  instructive  guide  in  these 
parts,  and  referring  to  those  sublime  inspirations  of  the  prophet,  1 
h^n  reading,  '  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  jieo- 
ple !  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow  !  She  that  was  great  among 
the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tri¬ 
butary  !*  ‘  Her  gates  are  desolate.’  ‘  All  her  beauty  is  departed.* 

‘  Her  filthiness  is  in  her  skirts.* 

‘  Unconscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  looked  around  me  to  see  him 
whose  voice  I  thought  I  heard.  Not  a  human  creature  was  within 
sight.  A  thrilling  trembling  seized  me,  at  the  consciousness  that  an 
omnipotent,  though  invisible  Being  stood  by,  whose  prescient  powers 
had  enabled  one  who  was  despised  by  all,  to  picture  thus  faithfully, 
and  to  the  very  letter,  the  future  state  of  a  city,  that  at  the  moment 
the  prophecy  was  delivered,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
worldly  prosperity.’ 

The  readers  of  Volney  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  sublime 
opening  of  ‘  Les  Ruines,*  Happier  beyond  all  comparison  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  philosophy  which  calls  not  up  an  unsubstantial 
shade  to  resolve  its  doubts  but  hears  with  our  Author,  the  sure 
word  which  declares  that  ‘  by  God  nations  rise  and  fall.’ 
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The  Christians  Daily  Treasure:  a  Religious  Exercise  for  everyday 
ill  the  year.  By  Ebenezer  Temple.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
London  :  Ward  &  Co.  1838. 

A  sort  of  imitation  of  Jay’s  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises.  Not 
80  original  or  striking — but  very  useful,  plain,  and  pious.  Tlie  re¬ 
marks  on  the  passages  of  Scripture  selected  for  each  day,  are  in  the 
form  of  short  sketches  of  sermons,  and  are  ^vritten  ^vith  much 
simplicity.  As  supplying  materials  for  profitable  thought  to  plain  pious 
people — as  affording  suitable  help  to  occasional  preachers  in  our  vil¬ 
lages — we  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume.  We  congratulate  ^Ir. 
Temple  on  his  success,  and  we  hope  his  desire  to  be  useful  may  Iw 
realized. 


Tke  Imagery  of  Foreign  Travel;  or^  Descriptive  Extracts  from 
Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt,  India,  dj'c.  dJ’C.  Selected  and 
re-published  by  the  Author.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1 2mo. 
1838. 

Few  writers  possess,  in  so  happy  a  degree  as  Major  Sherer,  the 
faculty  of  putting  the  scenes  they  describe  before  their  readers.  He 
fills  up  what  others  leave  in  outline,  and  familiarises  us,  consequently, 
witli  the  emotions  awakened  as  well  as  with  the  objects  seen.  The 

S resent  volume,  consisting  of  extracts  from  several  of  his  works 
escriptive  of  scenes  in  India,  Arabia,  Italy,  Germany,  Sicily,  &c. 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  companions  which  a  traveller  can 
desire,  and  will  do  much  more  than  books  ordinarily  accomplish,  to 
8U(>ersede  the  necessity  for  leaving  home. 


Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wappenham, 
Northamptonshire,  and  formerly  Incumbent  of  Gawcot,  Bucks. 
With  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
King,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Latimer,  Bucks.  London :  Seeley  and 
Burnside.  1837* 

Mr.  Scott  was  the  second  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  celebrated 
commentator.  In  early  life  he  was  afflicted  with  ophthalmia ;  and 
while  suffering  from  this  painful  malady,  appears  to  have  received 
deep  religious  impressions,  which,  in  after  life  brought  forth  rich 
fruits.  Having  d^icated  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  was 
presented  as  the  first  incumbent,  to  a  chapel  at  Gawcott,  near  Buck¬ 
ingham.  Here  Mr.  Scott  resided  twenty-seven  years.  The  endow¬ 
ment  ^va8  £100  per  annum  ;  and  this  was  to  include  all  expenses, — 
repairs  of  the  cnapel,  and  clerk's  salary  !  The  chapel  was  so  badly 
built  as  soon  to  become  ruinous.  A  new  one  was  built,  Mr.  Scott 
being  his  o^%*n  architect,  at  a  emt  of  £1700,  obtained  from  vtuious 
•ources.  He  also  addeil,  chiefly  from  his  own  resources,  more  than 
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£30  per  annum  to  the  endowment.  He  hod  l)eforc  Imilt  a  parsonage 
house  at  more  than  five  years  income  of  his  benefice !  and  this  with  an 
increasing  family,  and  no  resources  except  those  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
therefore,  and  none  need  be  surprised,  os  his  biographer  observes,  to 
struggle  with  poverty.  At  last  he  had  a  rectory  ;  but  he  died  shortly 
after  he  entered  upon  it.  All  we  need  say  is,  if  the  Church  of 
England  was,  in  any  s**nse,  what  it  is  so  loudly  asserted  to  be,  such  a  man 
would  not  have  had  to  endure  Mr.  Scott’s  hard  lot.  ’Fliere,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  the  drones  are  rewarded,  the  labourer  starves.  In 
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